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Empowering Glamour 


The* iff woman's film in Iht* ihirtk's U geiVL*nc ViiriJlinn nf thi* niehxJrjmj) is 
driim<ihcally de?ptTidunt uptm (ht* cflniTs of A humK^r e^f friTidle sKars whei n^volutionivv fhi- 
rL»pres4?nlation of !ho h^resirit* in the Hi^llywt^od nnema. CreliJi Gjrbo pioneers fhis triiditiiTn 
jnd is quickly fuLluwed by j distinguished gmup of highly indi vidu.it st.ir presences 
including Marlene l^ethchH Je^n Cr«iwturd. Kiithjrine Hepburn, Bt*Ele D.ivts .ind Barbjrd 
Slanwyck, eiich of whom conlrihutc^ to the definition oi the woinrtn's film. In this essjy^ wv 
will limil oyrdisojssit>n to two definitive stor irndges. Garble iind Dietnch 

Aimed At Lirgely lemiileniudience^ the ivtim.in's film devek>ped o set of 
con s'efit ions w'hich Crtn he iirtictilated in terms of the genre*" s coneemsL the films 
negot kited *ind dnimatised thecontTfldictkms ^^f female experience for an audience 
who rt^sptmded to the n.irr.i lives Jind their female protagonists with a commitment 
evident not only in btix office receipts hut alst^ in a response u> the pniliferatiim of 
the st.^r image which included such diverse elements as men ie/ currents magaj^ines, 
fan clubs, styles of dress, coties of behaviuiir, notions of beauty and fashion. This 
phenomenon spL*ak.sof an interdep%.*nden! complex of cultural /aesthetic 
convxmtions> the star pefstma, and creative energies lhal were* cO'jtnnL*d under the 
aegis of the mapirstudujs- The stars w'crea significant investment to the studiiis, 
making their populaiity and the circulation <if their images on and off st.^rtx-n 
essential to off-selting the inevitable vicissitudes of the bt>x office; ki this end, the 
studiis employed and a wide r.3Lnge of inni>vative .ind/or nolable talents 

within such areas as cinematography (e g-, l-eeCarmts, Williarn [>an iekl; dinx^tion 
fe.g., Sternberg, Mamoulian>; still photography <e.g., Otto f^yar, Fugene Rishert 
Richee, Clarence Bulll; costume design (e.g., Travis Ban Ion, Adrian); script writing 
(e g., fules Furthman, Salka VierteD- A highly collaborative effort, and intensified by 
the umbrella -like organi?;ation of the studio, this aspect of the classical I [i>llywi,>od 
cinema is often underestim.itLvl and overituiked. 

The woman's film is dependent upon this creative netwxvrk, drawn tt>gelher in I he 
star persfina. Stars likeCiarbo and i^ietrich radicali^id the possibilities of the 
heix>ine- Unlike her pfedis:esM>rs, characterised in the traditions ol I'ickford and 
Gish, these wx>men i^fferetl an intense sc*xuality cxnipkd w'ith a distinct awareni^s of 
the fxiwer of their desires. They connoted a w^t^ridly s<iphistication (clearly the 
importation of these stars from Hu rope accentuated this otherness k intelligence and 
a knt^w^ingness in rn-gard to the w^onian's place in a masculine world. The 
remarkable change in direction they eftcx ttxl in lermsof female reprt^'ntalion is 
underlined by their acceptance as ptisitive figures iif id entificatii^n. fTiet rich's 
appearanct* in maleatliix* was at first shiK’king ta an American public who were 
accustomed more conventional conceptions of gender identity. The image jxnnted 
hA the repressiveness of gender m tires and beyond, to I he liberating possibilities of 
defiance. It suggested radically the mannish k^bian and the articulation tif desire 
biwtmd the parameters of heteniM^xuality. Significantly, Garbo and Oieirich were 
speaking tt^a predominantly female audience, llielnch was publicii^^i'd as the 
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"woman all want to sev", and if th^ perst^na ifiiti^Uy ?ihtvl£«Nl it was also 

Liberating. The mannish dress took off as a style which swept across America arwi 
this should not be dismissed lightly; it indicates a pridound stippiirt of the defiance 
which was cryslaIJizcd in Dietrich's powerful self-image of nascent protest. 

The stars of the thirties and the photographs we present here are often described 
in terms of jiffameiir. Glamour, in turn, has become a problematic site for feminLst 
discussion. Too often theorists n^ntend that it speaks of the felishl/ed obpctiftcatlon 
of the woman within representation, epitomizing the appropriatiim of the woman's 
Nxiy for the gratification of male pleasure. Marxist interpretations of glamour, like 
the one offered by John Berger in of Seeing (pp. 1 46-14K) suggest that glamour 

is a capitalist invention used to feed the spectator's envy fora manufaciufed desire 
(which is always one step away from fulfillment)- We wish to redress this 
intellecttial embarrassment at the notion of glamour^ but without recourse to ca mpr 
Glamour was important to many of the wiimen's films, to the viewing audience and 
for a complex of reasons. Clamour perfectly addri^Sied the characteristics for which 
these stars were greatly admired; it speaks of confidence, emp^iwermetit, and, 
depending on Its use, articulates all that is ru:?/ domestic. Confined, suppressed- 
CLamour, abcweall, is mundane- It can connote visual transgression by pointing 
to eroticism, poww and wt«alth which is, after all, denied the woman in order to 
keep her dependent upon the tra|ectory oi marriage and diwestlcity. Glamour can 
be used in this progressive w^ay^ in conjunction with certain stars, who ctintrol the 
meaning of or the conditions su mounding glamour. The still images and the 
personas of Dietrich and Garbo used glamour as a means of visual transgression 
emblematizing w^hat cannot easily bestab^ otherwise. The glamour photograph 
served as a form of advertisement for the film industry, but the pleasure being 
promised went beyond exploitation; the images acknowledged the desire to see 
these stars act out identities and situations in ways which extended and 
substantiated unspoken wishes and desires- 

This is essential to the melodramaj it is a genre which can articulate prtitest and 
circumvent censorship through visual detail, aesthetic innuendo and a heightened 
style. Glanumr, like crossdressing, can point to and foreground the boundaries 
within which beauty /aesthetics are culturally confined- It implies a means of 
breaking down the rigid definitions characteristic of gender norms. We challenge the 
dismissa] of glamour as a form of feminine narcissism, and the argument that 
glamour keeps women subservient by dictating a form of surface embellishment 
which will n^irect more profound dissatisfaction- The term narcissism has 
customarily been given negative connt^tations? one of oUf aim-s is to reappropriate 
and redefine it, as a means of female empowerment. The photi^graphs of these stars, 
produced primarily to circulate and draw attention to their films, testify to more 
profound tensions, which they capture- Their pi>wer and appeal are the explosive 
results of the coming together of star, genre and the prt>blem.s of social experience to 
which they make neference. 

The Hollywood pi»rtrait photographs of the thirties, and stars like Garbo and 
Dietrich who emigrated to Holly wockI, ei'tJkea peritKl of high mixlernism expressed 
across the arts in photography^ architecture and various aspects of functional design 
including furnishings, jewelry, clothing, pewter art, etc. T^^day they remain as fresh, 
innovative and vital as thx'y did at the time of i heir conception. The ^internaik»nal 
style/ at its best, broke down the tjarriers betwetm the avant-garde (radical design 
for the Si>phisiicaled. privileged few) and a diluted commercial style for the mass 
public; the finest examples reflect the underlying commitment to functic^n without 
compromising the audacious, inra^vaiive aesthetics of the movement- 

The photographs that follow beUmg to the optimism and energy of the period 
and express the belief that an inlematitmal style could the boundaries of 
nationhood and contribute losiKial change through cultural /aesthetic nieans. ITiis 
is a complex thesis to argue fully in this article, but is significant in relation to these 
photographs because they share in Lhe ptilitical spirit of this style: the photographs 
suggest the possibility of redefining gender norms, daring to be bold, and 
challenging a status i\ua firmly nxiied in patriarchal and class privilege. 
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A thv twt^nly yt-^rSn feminist tht^>ry And criticism fuls hix'n built on the 
rLindin);; thAt pt>pulAr Art expUrtt?^ the tern Ale imAge And buxiy, t>bjectifying 

.ler presence fnr the rriAk- spectAtor While the vmph.isis on the miile gA^e is relev^ntn 
It h*ls is.tAblishc'dn At timesn A loo rigid frame of reference. The kinds of pleasure 
].x^piilAi-culturt.‘ offersn pArticvilarly for the lem.i!e sptvtrttor, range further than this 
constricting grid - These photogrAphs are Abi>ul a nonxibK'ctified pfc^'nlation of 
cultiirAl femininity and evidence that this net^d not be a contradiction. While we are 
aware that femininity is a stK-ial, hence ideologicAl construction, we suggest that 
^x^pular culture can visualise the feminine in ways which can be empowering to 
women. These- images project characteristics which include confidence, authority, 
sell -assurance and intelligence. They are direct and unabashcxlly conirtintational. 
They Wiirk to rcxle^ctibe the feminine wnthoul rt.x’oursc‘ tti an ambiguous andmgyny. 
The phtitographs blend and juxtap^ textures more typically aligncxi w ith the 
feminine: MiftniSws, an emphasis on the tactile — hair, fur Irims, shiny satindike 
pet mas to lips, fabrics and hair — with thi^' more t^ften typifying masculinity: the 
leather garments, the masculine shirt and cr^llar, the fisherman Ixx^ts, the hair 
hidden in the av iator s headgear or severely held off the fac-e This rc*sulfs in images 
which ATC' simoltanei>usly highly sensual and yet a ware* of the piw^er of the 
eroticism constructcxl therein. The women ate not offered as p^jssc^ssiiins to be 
appriipriated; their glamour is tTansgressive, mowing Ix^yond MKially-cXintmlltsl 
cak’goriL's tif wife /fern me fa tale /mistress, because they assert they they are stdf- 
ptissc*sM\l and that they have desires ot their own. They initiate a challenge to 
gender role's, sexual needs and orientahemsr sp-aking both lo male and female 
spsrtators. 

Then.' are distinctitms to bc^ made in terms of star p-rsimas: the GarbtJ 
photographs are more geometrical, pared dowm and less embellished than one finds 
generally in the Oietrich stills. The Garbo images are mt^re stark and rigorous, but 
C iartHi's ga/.e is oiWm off -camera, suggesting a sense t^f yearning and abslraciion. 

This dearly kxsis into her larger onscreen pTstma, where the protagonists she plays 
fail often tii lind fulfillment w'ithin a bourgetus patriarchal society, making it 
possible to promote the mystification of theC*arN> p'rs4ina as the unknown other. 
This is a masciilinist response ti^ Garbo's complexity, and reflects a means cjf 
defusing her transgressive unvvillingnc'ss to be salisfied w-ith the rok^s traditionsilly 
offeree! women. (OtH- can make the same argument regarding the reduction of the 
Dietrich im 4 ige to the fetish isatii^n of her legs.) 

[Aietrich, in contrast, displays a directness and assertive challenge in her ga^^e 
w hich confronts the camera. She is rarely shiit in pn^file, and wears the 
accoutrements ol femininity with a senst^ of irt mic aw-areness. Hhetrich knows her 
sensuality is p>w'erful and can be iiscxi to benefit her needs. Again, this punts 
oulw-ard the bcxly of films released conciirrenlly w'hich in turn remfortv what the 
phtnographs pnKlaim. Dietrich's photographs were often supervised by her direclor 
and ctnjollaKuafor, |ii>si:-! von Sternberg, w ho conllnued tt^ work with her even after 
the terminaliim ol their filmmaking career at f^ira mount; hence, the p-rstina 
develop'd in the early thirties by Sternberg and l^ietrich ctmtinued to inh>rm the 
later evolutiisn of tKeliich's prsona in f tollywiHxi. As ftu GarbiVs portrait 
pholt^raphvn it is mcrsl often thought of in relation to Clarence Bull, "the man who 
shol Gartni"; his pt^rtraiture captures a strxmgly -defined star pTstma w hich 
pfi-ceded their w ork together Bull's phologrAphic acliievemenls should not be 
underestimated: however one cannot claim that he shap'd the image in the same 
inicnse manner ass* icia Us.! wilh the Sternberg- Dietrich coll abtJ'Tations. Inslcwd, Bull s 
phtitographs articulate the complexities of Cnirbo's strongly defintxl p-rsi>iia. 

The pprtrai! photitgraphs accompmying this essiiy have been chcpsen sps.'ifically 
to illustrate the aU>vecontentiims, but at the s-ime time they are representative of 
the entire txxlv of pprtrail phott^graphs td thi.-se stars. We hop this project begins to 
op-n up I he discussion of glamour photography in a way that can acknowkxige the 
ext rat Pfdi nary creativity, p>wer and dynamism captiired in these star images. The 
photographs define the nolion of femininity and challenge its confinement within 
the realm of subjugation and objectification. The pleasure the images liffer is intense 
and authentic in their relation to protest and strength. 
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M*RtENE D^ETRiqH 

rrw Scariet (19^4^ 

Dietnch's direct gaze conironis Ihe viewef : 1+ie 
image is anabaslied^ senauai yet knowir^ and 
The richly lexlured compoaitiqf> (the 
st^n on Ihe lips, the tur hal wtitch ks h4ghiighted) 
cteates a laclile suriace The portrait is highly 


slylised; the lace ts lit to look sculpled, 
toregfoundieg ihe pamterly aspecis qI the image. 
The Russian sawe hal. siniiingiy angled, 
connotes wealth and power and suggests 
masculine garb. Ckimbiried with the assured gaze. 
The total effect rs one ot a powerful eraiiDsm 
controlled by the subject ol Ihe portrajl 
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A$ you 

The p^logf embodies a tensfon between the 
arieietion of Ih# ca^cadirtg hair and me 
composure of The fac%. Garbo's image tias a 
tach'^ quality ttiroiigh the sweeping fullness of ihe 
haur which ts puntapo^ agamst the symmetry o< 


her face pfoducmg a dynamrarn which iS Sinking 
The gaze is decisively away Uom the viewer and is 
ooniempialive Gai^ s expression, calm and 
ocniroHed. IS supported by ihe pared down 
clothing. Ihe mannish shirt collar, lie and vest. In 
lotal. the image defies gender lypmg wi ihe way 
ihese various elements ate comfortably miegrated. 
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Gheta Garbo 
Anna Grtfii5fw09(31) 

Th« image is notabty severe anci rrnnirnalist in ii& lack 
oi eiaboradion The com|Xj&i»iori is slarii and direct 
ihe arms frame !tw lace, ttis hands covet the hair in 
its entirety, she is wearing a basic crewneck sweater 
Gartxj's lace is ain>ost without estpression. aUttough it 


coffiveys an miensity and sense cl concentration. 
Tlw seventy ol Ihe image is undeicilt by Ih# 
delicacy ot the eyes and itie slighity uf^ward gaze 
The image is audacious m its simplicity, being at 
once d^rec^ and open, witboul solicihr^gi or inviting 
a response. Its modern mesa defies the 
vhCissitPdes o< fashion. 
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Marlene Dietrich 

Di$lricii pre^nis an altemativo lo cofiventional 
giarnour RKpliciTiy appcoonahog ma^uFirTe 
accoirtremanl^ MntKout mvokjng a letis^isalion c^f 
|he body. The bokJ hili froniai positioning, liands in 
Irousdr pcickets. itie direci g^e. together present 
an image whk:lT rs related er>d in control The 


mtt 


leather aviatns uniform suggests masculine 
priviKoge; adveniure. warideriyst, e^iploration and 
all that is net domestic. The teidures are soft and 
comfortable: the lace is less smlpfured than 
uSuaJ. the hair staildy removed. The encased 
body melds with the dah^ened background 
pfovicing an other-worldly sensibikty. 
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Gae t a Garbo 

>^Rina C^>/TSWfl{193t) 

Tht image is sErortgJy arcnitectuFai. using Tho wail 
arm vanCHJS planes m ihe cornposiiBn lo frame Hw 
itguFfi wtiicti IS equaHy unadorned Like the Dielfieh 
podrait io leather. |tii& image dra^ on male alfire — 
Ehe Mackjniosh arm cap. ihe WeiiingiDn boota, the 
Simple knit scarf alQp [he crewneck sweaEer — 


which seems appropriaie arm suilabJe. This works id 
yrxJeriTwne tyi^cai germer distmctfOns: il is mi 
tetishisDtc and does riot icKeground ilself as ou1 of 
place More lyptcal to Gartm ts tt>e upward gaie arm 
Itie body leaniog single -harmediy against Ihe wal 
The stance, classically more relaled to Ihe leminine. 
lones down Ihe sierk seveniy ol Iho image, sUnking a 
halaoce beiweor^ Ihe w^man and her surrouridinga. 
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GnEtA Gahso 

Sosarr t^noJr Her Fail and Rise 0 931 ) 

TNs pdftTai still from St/sart Ltf nojr. Her Fait and 
Rise is less typical than other Garbo portrait stills 
in its emphasis on the erotic and on alntost 
excessive temminity. evidenced m the lame coat, 
the open ned^iirie. (he fullness and waves m her 
hair. Darkened shartows frame the lace. ectio<ng 


ihe waves her hair The shadowing and a 
series ati diagonal hnes created' through the 
positioning ol Ihe head and the hards pfoduce a 
highly dramaec image Th* head tilted bach, the 
hands positioned on the bare chest, add to the 
efohcism. At the same lime, the image is 
classicalty Gardo in the expression of serenity and 
coniroHed setl- assurance 
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MaRUENE DlETRhCH 

unhdemrfi^ publicity stNI 
Oteinch, in pofir^it snll. ep4lonK;e& glamoiir 
Th# cwnposiHon i£ pmvocdtive and seductive 
CoslufTie ibe bared shoulder, the Nack ornale 
gown repiete wrth lulle and netiing; makeup; the 
lamhar shadowed (ace but soHeoed features, ihe 
shiny g(o* oo the eyes and Nps- stance; ihe 
classic Dieirlch pose, hand on hip. the hare arm 
resting against a tatrfe; arid mise-en-scene the 


vertical soh shetts of light which trame the (igure 
and lighten the hair. The vertical panels of diffuse 
lighting contrast the curves m the darfc dress and 
body and Ihe deep shadow beneath ihe chin. In its 
lotaiityH the image speaks ol luxury, elegance and 
sophishcatlon. Dwthch. once agair>. expresses her 
sens# ol control, ease ar>d pleasure The image 
evidences the star's confidence: she is relaxed 
within her envirorwnent and seems to possess the 
space arourrd her. tt is an empowering image 
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The Star 
Image 

A CORfiECTIVE 

reaping 

This* is I he si'amd 
rni'TT.I tvf a ^part aT1k:k^ The 
hr»il in^ullmenE JippiMn'd 
m No. 21/22, 

SiJmrner/F^II 3^1. 
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Be^^Llrt» disnjssing the two hlms Cukor iind made to^ethiTj CartilJit' (1936)^ and 

Wofflflw 1 want bheny lo discuss why I am wanting on this particular 

conaborEitii>rL;; as* I previims*ly miMitiimcd^ Cuki>r i.>* very much a collaborativv artii^t 
and it would possiHv to deal with thi^ aspeci i>f his career from vamiis perspec- 
lives. For inslaucc, in inteniews, Cukor has acknimdcdj^ed on many (Vcas*i[jns his 
dehl to llwcontributiorLsH ot colour consultant Creorj^c tkiyningen-tluene and art direc- 
Ckme AllenJ And. althou|>h iherc* has Kvn less comment trom Cukor and/or his 
critics about lhi‘ possible sij^nificance ot the produccr^lirector relationship, it would 
fuvt he' inappropriate to m\esti^ale the 3ds tilms m relation to his inviilvemerLl with 
llavid O- ^ii^iiick- hut, undi^uhtedly, the rruvi^t cclehrateii col La ho rat ion occurs 
between l‘^?47 and 1^^ and invE>lvi,*sh the seven tilms written by the husband and wite 
team ot CJarson Kanin and Ruth Cordon Much has K^n written abc»ul the Cukcir- 
kan in -Cordon tilms and h>r many critic's these films, particularly Kit and Ptft 

t^riif Afiite. arc' anisidensi to reptx-s^'ni Cukor at his miist progressive in the handling ot 
sex -Render issues- On the' one handr the collaKsralion bciwwri Cukor and ihe Kaniiu 
is striking tor several reasons: the concentration, the length and the fati that thm’ is no 

]. For example, M.e "Cenver^tKsn wi\h tk-orge Cwker.*" m(eiviMWi,n4 t^y Cilk-lt. )H*hifi .ind Djctd 
RiPtirL^icin. iiH J Schth J. Autumn, i^tml pp. ||^]43 
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On Iht i#l 
<pf bmtt kuhluch't 
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Cjjbo iniMTOw — llw Kungsheimr 


equivak-ht to the rulatiehfiihip elsewhere in his cjreer. On Ik' 
other hand, Cukor has used their eollaboration in interviei^'s 
to disqualify hinrLself as an duteut claiming that I he films were 
highiv interdependcnl projects which involved^ in some 
instanceSr screenplay cumtnbutions from the actors. Although 
I think that these films are of considerable interest, particular- 
ly Tjfir MarryiFl^r Kind and TTir Actt^s. bt^th of w hich are more 
challenging than they have been given credit for being. I do 
not want to concentrate primarily on Ctikor's relationship 
with his writers- Rather, my aiiHTm in regard to Cukor and 
collaboration is amtred on the director-actor inleraction and 
his creative usage of the star persona; as such, the mtist obvi- 
ous choice in this area would appear to be A discussion of his 
work with Kalharirw Hepburn, given their ten-film partner- 
ship- But I ha^-e decided against dealing with the Hepbom 
star image/ persona and the Cukor-Hepbum films because I 
think Andrew Britton's reading of the Hepburn image/per- 
tiona is a mnarkably incisive and esparmive piece of tiHHm'li- 
cal and critical analysis.^ While Britton diw.'^n't discuss the 


Hepbu rn films Cukor directed as reflecting his participation^ 1 
don't think that his reading of the image /persona and the 
film?^ would be significantly different if Cukor's involvement 
was given fuller recognition. As [ said earlier, although Cukc^r 
repeatedly assisted Hepburn in developing various inflec- 
ti(>ns of her image/ persona, he wasn't r%*sponsible for its basic 
cortstruciion w'hich was prodiiced, as is the case with the am- 
struction oi most star imaiges, by a comples kit factors inter- 
secting in a specific instance- the other handj there Ls no 
question a I all of Cukoi^s hand in the moulding of the Garbo 
image /persona which antedates their collaboration and is 
most frequently attributed to the Swredish director Mauritz 
hliller who has been accredited with being as influential in the 
construcfion of Garbo's screen identity as was Sternberg in ^ 

that of Dietrich's. While many critics in discussing Garbo's ^ 

films have acknowledged in passing ihal Camiffr is ur>e of her ^ 

more sensitively directed films, i t is perhaps the fact lhai ^ 

2- Bnltim Andrew, Kafhdfitv Htphum; TV TfrirfiM snJ A/irr. Newcastle ( 
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Cukor diTCtlL'd ihi- totrilly despi.>ii-d h/ipppuii 

that ri.H.'eivLid thi‘ ^rtMtcr .ittentii>n. fn^utTitlv a rntjas 
to mdki,' di!^pr^i;in}{ rurrurks jbouK ukor's skiWs j!> d 

womi-Ti's director. 

While i want to a>mmunt on <jjrbo and hvr filrn*^ before 
looking at iht' t uk<.jr proiei:l?»p I do not intend to offer an 
e>ctensiee analy^s of her irrUige/peTMinfl. Of the mapr cla^^j- 
cai HollywmKi female surn, Garbo has received the least 
attention within contem|:NPrary critiea] writing. This is ironic 
in that Garbo is arguably I he quintessential star pniDduced by 
iht- studii>-genre-star system. t>n the other hand, there an% I 
think, se^ eral rea.st^ns why Garbo has been ignorLd. To begin, 
despite the atienlion directed lo Richard Dyer's Nnik Stars' 
and his argument that stars bi- gieen serious cntical analysis 
because of the ideological im plica hons ihe star image 
ies, this area has still li; mvi ve the intensive study il deserves 
In regard !i> temale stars, an area that feminist film critics 
have shown some inferesi m, ihedominanl tendency has hwr\ 
lo investigate star images to the extent that the particular 
image addresses a spisific women's i.ssue — ft^r instance, Joan 
Crawford's persona has been im|rhOftant tX'cause of MrUr^d 
PifTiY and Ihe hf^lte Davis perMPna in relation to female rebt^I- 
lion. And, aside from the amtinual, long standing preoccupa- 
hon with Marilyn MonrtK* and the van4,]us readings her per- 
M>na pnn'ides, the actrt^s who has prtibablv most engaged 
feminist and cultural crilics has been Marlene IMetrkh and 
specifically the images she embed ies in the 30s Sternberg 
films.^ IndtH'd, the interest in ihe Dietrich persona tiid 
clnMdy lo these films which an- now often considt^md to be 
very much ihe n^sult of a strong collab^iratinn bt'tiveen the 
director and the star. The Sternberg films without Dielrich 
have fa ik'd to generate a strong interest from pn'M^t dav crit- 
ics as these films art,- lacking when compared to the extraordi- 
nary^ portraiils of a woman's idenlity and her options for sur- 
vie'al found in the Dietnch films. l!)iet rich's persona is under- 
<vfandably highly appealing to ihe contemporarv feminist 
view'er: Dietrich resisls tibtedification by calling at ten lion k> 
the artifice in the constRiclion of ihe image without di.srupt- 
ing the image's sex appeal; she manager to assert n^xual 
desires and refuses to suK^rdinate herst^lf lo those of Ihe 
male; she's intelligenl, ironic and strxx^ smart. Whereas there 
ha?i biH‘n recently a substanlial rtx’i ignition the Dielrich pt«r- 
sema and ils progressi\ e asp«.xiSp the Ciarbtv perstina remains 
virtually untouchid by such political concx-ms. To a degnv, 
there Is ^xiThaps a practical elemt^nl involixd in whv thi?h has 
occurrtd: until Garbiv's death in and MCpM's subMXjut'nt 
ri-lease of a series i^f her films i>n video many of t Barbu's films 
weren't easily available. On the other hand, the tendency to 
Ignore Garbo's wx>rk cannivt tny attribukd simply to llu^ i.Tit- 
ics' inability to see her films. The more probable n^as^ms as to 
why the-Garbii persona hasn't been given much critical inves- 
tigation are to bx- found in olher areas: IS it has Kvn generally 
mnrtded I hat, despite the impact of Stiller on the early stages 
of her canx-T, Garbti's films are star vehicles hai iog a minimal 
value wnlhivul Ciarb^i's pri“s<‘rk"e. Unlike Dietrich, Garks never 
develo^Hd a ixmslant working reta Nonship wiih a director 
whtv is regarded as having a distinctive sensibility. All hough 
Garbo w^irkcd regularly with various creative talents fe.g., 
William Daniels photographed twenty of her twenty-four 


films; Salka Vie riel developed progs-ts for Carbt> and co- 
authored four Gartho scTeen plays; until his death in ]V36, 
Irving Thalberg was the extHnitive pnsducer of her filmsh 
none of ihis-e petiple has been accorded by Ihe cntics a privi- 
legid yxisition in the a^nsl ruction i>f Ibt* films. Con.sequent]y, 
|hi» Garbo perstjna beem reslncled to filnrth which aren't 
considered worthy of serious critical attention. Jn addition lo 
the fact I hat her hi ms aren't supposedly of particular interest 
in regard to directorial input, the film?i were often dismissed 
at the time of their fx^lease by male critics, many ^jf w-lu^m con- 
sidered iht' melidrama as being a less than Respectable genre. 
In the present day^ despite the wide-spread interest in the 
genre, Garbo's films havenT attracted much attention btung 
marginal lo the generic a^ncems most trften taken up by femi- 
nisis such as mother hend^ the bourg^xhs family. Ihe feiFurfc 
fii/dfe; 2) because of the films;., Ihe Garbti perstina is very 
stR>ngly connecied lo the concept of romantic love which 
associates the woman with suffering, vii'limi/afion and death. 
Arguably, in popular memory, Ciarbo, dt*spite thiwc- as^Hx.'ts 
Ilf her persona (e.g., gender ambiguily, independence! that 
make her of contempirafy interest, is aligned primarily to a 
nineleenth century notitm of the worldly woman; 3) like the 
construction of other majtif star images, but perhaps even 
mtTC highly so* Garbti's is remarkably complex, combining 
elements that partake' both of her on and stTeen imaging. 
In particular, the Garbo persona manages to pro^sci what aix‘ 
considered exlremely contfadictorv- iraits within a single 
characterization. For instance, in Anna Garbo is 

capable of embodying both the maternal and Ihe erotic 
wt^man; on and i>ff the scrixm, Gartni displays physical and 
psychical trails lhal signal gender ambiguity; on screen 
Garbo's presence is open, direct and emoNonally giving 
whereas the off-screen Garki is characterizesJ as secretive, 
elusi^x* and anil; until the late stages of her canx-r, CUurbo and 
her films are reportedly referred lo in terms such as wearv^ 
sombre, wm'begone and yel Garbo often employs wil and 
irony on and off the screen; Ciartx p's 'eccentric' ht'kiv^iimr e g , 
Ihe early retiremenl. the nearly 30 years silence, etc., has 
become synonyminis with a definition of tHT pi^r^^na 

Although there* are numerous reasons as to why the Cjark^ 
p*rs4ma desenes a reconsideration, including the ways in 
which she both fulfils artd ct^mplicates and/t>r undermines 
ihe amcepl t>f classical Holly wexxJ stardom, it remains the 
cast* thaf fhere is a tendency among critics to suggest that 
Kenneth Tynan and Roland Harthes have already sniid it all. 
The opening sientence of Tynan's *'‘Giarb4j'“ piece, “What, 
when drunk, tme sees in tuher Wiinun, -c^ne st*t*s in Garbtj 
solvr " or* in the more academic rircles, Fkulhes' "Ihe Face of 
Gark?"^ essay has come to serx e as definilivi- c<.>mmenlarv 
Vet, the intTinJuctory slalemenl aside, Tvnan's tribute li^ 
Ciarki has rtxreived scani altentii>n. Although he raises the 

X I.VtT. kicharU. SIais, ftnn^^li Tilm l^^titlJlL^. 
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qu^tion erf Garbo's sex-gender orierLUiion, his respofwe. as 
the piece's opening Accolade indicates, is to contirm And ceie- 
brate her id en lily as being female /betetosi'KLia I /feminine. 
Inlerestingly, in ihe concluding paragraphs of "Garbo", 
Tynan^s rhapsodk reaction to Ywr becomes highly quAlified: 

GarK>, it turns out, hasn't proven lo her audi- 
ences that she is a great actress and, abruptly, 
she is reduced in stature; Tynan offers no criteri- 
on tu evaluaie film acting but, instead, cha.siises 
Garbo fur not attempting the great roles e g., 
tiodda, St Joan, etc. in his ekKjueni hui cry^ptic 
essay, Barthes, tw>, raises the issue of Ciarbu's sex 
identity but he on lo claim that while ihe 
Garbo faa^ 1s almosi sexually undefined' there is 
nevertheless no doubt about her being female. 
Whereas Tynan is concerned specifically in 
defining Garbo and her perscina, Barthes in a 
more ambitious effort employs a mi'ditation on 
Garbo's face to addresLS the evolution ol the cine- 
ma and its social function. Barthes, in aligning 
Gartxi to Valentino and Chaplin, is connecting 
her and these two stars to the silent cinema; 
seemingly, his contention is that Garbo, 
Valentino and Chaplin in their rt'spective ways 
epilomi/:e the early period of tlH‘ cinema which 
produced 'a sort of Platonic Idea" and which con- 
trasts to the present day cinema which exists 
solely to celebrate the human bt'ing as an 'indi- 
vidual' social pix-sence. 

Although both of these pieces are provoca- 
ti%e, they haw acquired repulalii>ns that outstrip 
their content- Tynan's piece is, in particular, rep- 
Tesentative of a certain type of male iTiiical writ- 
ing on Garbo; more precisely- I am thinking of 
celebratory works which are, as Andrew Brittijn 
pi.iinls out in his Hqjbtim btvk, concerned with 
a Romantic notion of the woman as la divine'; 
Britton suggests the 1a divine' figure serves as a 
‘male muse' who provides the male ptwl with 
inspiration. Parker Tyler's well-known essay, 
■"The Garbo Image"^ belongs very much to this 
Eradition 

As [ mentioned earlier, feminisi iilm critics 


Robert 7- Leojsjird'a ^^04 Ij^nan: Hrr Faii and Rw 
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haven'l shown much interest in Carbti and her films but, 
w hen she is discussed, t^rbo is often judged harshly because 
she puryxirtisrfly emblematiwi the concept of romantic love 
in the 30s liollywi^od cinema For instance, in fnm 
to fkrpc,'* Molly Haskell, while not unally unappreciaisv'e of 
Gartxi, tends to depict her image in terms suggesting that it is 


severely limited when considered from a feminist pt‘rspec- 
tive. On the one hand, Haskell says ihat women liked Ciarbo 
bi<au.se she was romantic/ spin tual m^ire than sexual /physi- 
cal; on the other, it is this aspect of her pefStma ihat Haskell 
finds tToublesome. Referring to C;arbt> as 'the w'oman who 
lived for love...% Haskell's hallingly appreciative attitude 
toward the Garbo persona is defined in the fotlivwlng remark: 
"Garbt/s body may have belonged to the twenties^ but her 
heart was already yearning for I hi* thirties. She belonged, tor 
better or worse, to the alchemies being wmughi by changing 
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and by Ihu Prtiduction Ctide — tu thtr or the 

hyptKnsy. by VK'hich btidy would be converted into spirii* lust 
into love, seiiujlity into mm j nee/' (p. 

In di.sai:s^ing iKt' C^rbi^ image, l laskoll repi^aiedly iiNHKl- 
att'^ her with such notions av 'abM.>lute love' and 'flvirwil love' 
and JE one point says Gartxi existed as love's embodiment'. 
Eiaskell's discomfort with Garbo seems to be that she pm^-el- 
ed an ideal or fantasy image that ignored the realities of a 
social physkal existence’ and, accordingly, pnduced a female 
image that allows for male appropriation: instead, Haskell 
offers I be PietHcb image which she finds moch more substan- 
tial and, in part^ bivausc the images of (be wx^men l^ctricb 
portrayed in the Sternberg films w'ere given a concrete defini- 
tiori throkigh his mise-en-sc^ne. In her reading, the 
Stern berg /Dietrich coHabciration produces a subversive 
female image that is highly Complex in its deployment of fem- 
inine and masculine gender trails and challenges sexist 
motions of what a woman can bo. Although Haskell refers to 
Garbo as a grextt androgyne, she (hinks that Gartxi's ideCktity 
is transcendent and that the gtKJdess — i,e., 'the divine'. 
Not surprisingly > Maskell's evaluation of Garbt/s appeal cul- 
minates in her nsort to a male critic: Garbi> ahked tor '^eter- 
nal love," a fair>^-tdle phrase; Dietrich asktxJ for something far 
moredifficull; love now, hxJay. Dietneh's irony kept men at a 
disiance, piisod questions, and signalled her intelligence; 
Garbo's was conspiraiorial, scHTCt — it darkened the 
excluded the world, and drew men, flattering them, dwp into 
the wombi^ her mystery. And they emerged dissatisfiixJ with 
the rest of womankind, to write epigrams like Kenneth 
Tynan's: "What one sees in other vcomen drunk, one sees in 
Garbo sober."* Perhaps if men were less concerned with 
women's faces than with their souls and minds, they 
wouldn't Hiive to drown their disapp^nntment m drink, real 
or metaphysical.' tp. 107). 

Haskell responds with insighl and sensilivlty to the 
Die! rich image (and, ondoubtixily, fas.v) and I don't lake issue 
with the claims she makes for the extraordinary^ challenge the 
Sternberg /Dietrich films entail and particularly in their 
conception and presentation of Dietrich hersi^h. C>n the other 
hand, I think Haskell displays no real intert^l in the Caiix^ 
pers*>nj. She teruis to repeat and, hence, re-infcKrce the Gartx’i 
myth as il exuts in popular memoiry. Haskell isn't claiming to 
offer an in-depth discusision and her comments are meant U* 
be taken as st^mething like a distil la him of the star's image; 
but, as so often hjppen.s in Garbo ex'aluatii>ns. Haskell diit- 
misses the films as bi-ing miire or less irrelevant as Garber 
didn't work with many top-notch directors or with strong 
matenal. While it is the case that Gartx» wasn't given general- 
ly the directors and materials she deserved, it never! hekss 
becomes a dissen kre to her to detach t^arbo from the films. In 
doing so, Garbo btxromes the abstract that Haskell purports 
her to be: Garbo = face - beauty - romance spirltuallEy. 
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Although Haskell is aw'are of the abstract she offers and 
stresses that Dietrich, unlike Garbo, is anchored in the 
Sternberg films in the real/ she k cimtent to leave il as such; 
similarly, Haskell, in the quotation above, stx-ms to suggest 
that it isn't TyTian bul rather Garbo who is doing the myth- 
making — Tynan is, as are men in her films^ Garbo's conspir- 
atorial victim in her hallucinatory romantics. While htaskeU 
MtY. Garbo as capable of pos.s^^sing a slight degret- of irony 
about her image, she doesn't allow for more as that would 
disrupt the Garbo image she has taken over from sexist male 
critics 

Haskell's comments on Garbo's screen persona indicate 
that she is uncomfortable with and wants to diss^xnate herself 
ffxjm what she perceives to be (he star's unbridled celebration 
i.]f romantic traditionally, women's ass<.iciation with the 
concept carries 'negative' connotations, e,g., emotionalism, 
passivity^ self^centredness^ masck:hism. In a more recent^ 
indepth and highly ambitious article, "Garbo and Phallic 
Motherhood: A 'Homosexual' Visual Economy",^ Peter 
Matthews lakes an alternative apprcmch tu Garbo^s image: 
relying heavily on Laura Mulvey's work and particularly her 
usage of L.acanian psychoanalytic theory and hreud'^s 
"Leonardo da Vinci and a Memory of his Child hood'', 
Matthews argues that several of Garbo's 30s melodramas are 
highly appealing and significant to hetenrsexual women and 
gays bcxraus*^ in these films Garbo enacts the myth of I he 
phallic mother. In Matthew^s' reading, Qiiren Oirrsfoid, Anna 
Kiircm^a and Cjjfffj/ie lyffcr, ''...variation.^ on the F'rvijdian tri- 
angle of tht^ remiitc or absc-nt father, the passionate, rt'presscd 
mother, and the 'comptmsattsry^' wm." (p, 27); essentially, in 
these films, Garbo and her 'child '/lover develop a pre- 
CXxjjpal bonding in which Carbii offers total gfatificattuft 
because she is both erotic /sensual and maternal, 
masculme/femmine in disposition, and makes the father fig- 
ure unnecessary. Accord inglvn in Lacanian lerms^ Ga rbon 
thmugh tht' lover relationship, provides the viewer with the 
expenence of the 'imaginary' but, as the film and the view'er 
exist within the 'symbolic'^ the film must dethrone Garbo and 
reinstate the father /patriarchy. While Matthews doesn't chal- 
lenge Mulvey's notion that the classical ciiHnna is constructed 
on the male ga^^e, he suggests that viewer identification is 
privblematLzed by the female star presenci*. And* rx^ening to 
Muh'ey's 'Notes an Sirk and the Mekidrama," he contends 
that the melodrama/the woman's film, although recuperable, 
funelii>ns to . address a feminine subject and engage a femi- 
nine p^iint of x^iew in a viewing space rmH goverrH-d by the 
male gaze — one therefore appropriable as a site of castra- 
tion " (p. 18S. 

Althiyugh I find the Matthews article refreshing in that he 
argues kyr a progressive reading of the Garbti image, I have 
difficulty with a number of Issues he raises. Aside from the 
problems inherent in Mulvey's strictly Laeanian interpreta- 
tion of the viewing experience, the difficulty includes that 
Matthew's, who identifies himself as gay, makes the assump- 
lion that Garbo has been strongly embraced by gays and les- 
bians. 

I don't think Garixy can be ccynsidend a gay ia>n; at least, 
not m the w^ay that the image /persona of Judy Garland, Mae 
West, Bette Davis, Dietrich and even Katharine Hepburn have 
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bwn iruTiirporated into rtjllure. While CartHi's irnni^f is 
highly sty listed, she dciesn't, for in*tafn.x% call attentio-n to arti- 
fice in tht^ way [>tetrich docs nor d<^ shv employ manner- 
isms, as Davis divs, that suggest a caricaturing of the femi- 
nine. And conceivably H Garbo lx>lds a greater appeal for les- 
bians than she winjld for gay men. The often repeated 'I shall 
die a bachelor?' line Irom Qutrrj €hri$litm and CarbiVs cross- 
dressing in the him are prt^bly most hjlly appavtated by 
le^Lin viewer. In addition to suggesting that gay male view- 
ers sees themselves in Garb</s young men in her films, 
Matthews propcwies another area of identification — in dis- 
cussing a gay mao's nxollection of his resptmse and maction 
to a Sii.'^n Hayward film My fiiofis/i Hearf, Matthew^ says 
the camp idenlificahon with women stars as 'emotional 
sub^s' — in fantasy scenarios that dit'entre heterosex- 
ual male self-assertion in favour of feminine self-transcen- 
dence, secret passion and silent suffering — has traditionally 
afforded gay men an outlet for our own publicly denied sexu- 
al feelings." fp. 2n>. Pisrv^arding the referenrt* to 'camp' and 
whal the lerm signifies in thi.^ instanccH the statement seems 
to imply that the gay view^er identifies more strongly with the 
ptwiticm the woman is placed in bet^ause of generic demands 
than w^ilh the female star. And, also, are there any female 
i?stars w'ho don't qualify as 'emotional subjects'? In any case, I 
don't see that Matthews convincingly demonstrates that 
Garbo solicits gay male identification to the extent he cUims. 

Just as Matthews depvmds on the reader's acceptance that 
Carbt^ is a gay icon, the argument he mounts seems to sug- 
gest that Freud's theoretical assumptions concerning 
Leonardo da Vind's homtrsexuality' are widely accepted as a 
conclusive account of the ohgifLS of male homosexual desire. 

fn discussing Garbo's career, MatlfH'W^ says "^But it is well 
known that as the thirties wore on, her increasingly austere 
figure, enshrir^l^i in the series of expensive ajstume nw'liKlfa- 
ma.^ (Queen ChrisriFis? Anna Karenina |1935|, Camiffe 

Mane M Wl) that sealed her legend, was dis- 

covered lobe 'bc»x-office poison', appealing mainly to women 
— who resptmded empathctically to her tragic comptrsure in 
ritual suffering and renunciation — and to the ever loyal 
European market " (p \9l What Matthews Li seebng specifi- 
caJly to establish is that r#a rbo was aband<med allegedly by 
thi‘ heterosexual male viewrer during I his peritKl and he offers 
several reastms as lo why this tKX’urred: 1> in the early films, 
Garbo played the /emjne fstale projecting an 'exotic sexuality^' 
but, by the mid 3f>?i, she ct>mbined the erotic and the maternal; 
2) Garbo became identified with the melodrama, a genre 
focusing on subject matter w hich dinin' l readily appease the 
sex-gender iasecurities of the p€ist-CX*v1ipal male; 3) playing 
out the phallic mti^heT fanlasy^ GarbiVs melodramas threat- 
ened the male by evoking within the unconscious a pre- 
Oedipal memi>ry. While it seems moa' than highly likely that 
Garbt^'s 30s audientv was predominantly female (the reasons 
for thi.i may in varying degrees fulfil Matthews' schema), I 
question the assertion thal hetenisoxual men ceased to be 
engaged by the image — after all, the CartH^ 'myth'^ which 
was fully in the prcKess ol ctwislnjction in the* 30s, has been 
largely written and sustained by crstensibly heterosexual irnm. 
And, I think it is sctmewhai misleading to mention thal Garbts 
was labelled bt^x-ciffice poisim' and ignore thal Hepburn, 


Dietrich and Jt^an Craw'ltwd among the female stars were sim- 
ilarly identified during the taller half of the 3tK. Like C^arbo, 
lheM‘ stars had established screen personas that provided 
challenges to the patriarchal order; is it to be assumed that 
male view'er rejection acfounis for their fahering cariSL^rs, loo? 
Also, does I he \^er loyal Fun?pt.an market' include men and, 
if why? 

In addition to the above msm atums I have atxmt certain 
claims Matthews makes, I don't think that his psychsxinalytic 
reading of her image and several of the films extends what 
has been already said alx>ul Garbt>r e g., she's capable of dis- 
plaving biplh the erotic and I he maternal, many of the films 
emplov the Freudian triangle, etc. Finally, Matiht^ws, despite 
the phallic mo I her emphasis, seems to bt' offering another 
application of the Raymond Hellour notion that all 
Hollvwi.Kid narratives enact I he male tAxftpsil seenario of the 
man's entry into the 'symbiiilic' ordvT. I find that his article is 
valuable in ils consideration id her image and female iran.s- 
gression and, also, in the connections he make!i between 
Garbo's melixlramas and the concept of romantic love w’hich, 
as championed by the Surrealists in its manifestation as 
/'i?mniir fim. has subversive cimnolalions even if recup 4 'falii>n 
ixrcurs. TIh^ article opens a space to view^ Garbi> and her films 
fn>m a feminisi pi^rspective w'hich isn't hhxrkid by a fear thal 
I he critic wull be seen as endorsing n^mantic love- 

Robin WtHxl's RnnstieJ^^ contains a chap- 

ter entitled 'Star and Auteur: Hilchcock's Films with 
Bergman'; in hi^i discussion of the formation of Ingrid 
Bergman's slar image /^lersona in the l lollywxxKi iTf the late 
3as, Wood suggests that Bergman was intended to be a 
replacement for two earlier European impi>rls, Garbo and 
Dietrich, w'ho w^ere having career pn^blems. Offering bi^th a 
succinct definition of their respective slar imagt^s and a criti- 
cal commentary- Wixxi siys, 'T>t^pile ihe actual complexities 
of their perst^nas, t>ietrich and Garbt^ were pt^pularly defined 
in terms of 'glamour", represitmting different infit'vliom. of 
the concept of ” screen goddess^': the Garbo mythology 
emphasised her alovifness ("I want (o he alone" K [he Dietrich 
mythokigv her exoticism, fknh mvtht>h>gii'^dex elopisi a fem- 
inine mystique, woman as inaccessible, mysterious, irre- 
ducibly "olher " while irresistibly desirable: the mystique 
essential to our culture's particular ini lection of romantic 
love. . .' (p. 311). lam inteivstcd particularly in iKi^ connection 
Wood makes between the GarNi mylhology — ahxifness — 
and a feminine mys^tique — olherness /desirability In writ- 
ings on Garbo, she is again and again referuxl tt^ in [erms that 
sc‘l her aparl e.g., 'la divine'^ the sphinx, spirituaL austere, 
etc.; and. although the Garl:H> image was constructed along 
lines that ericouraged such a raiding, (he success of the enter- 
prise depended uptw a public and critical acceptance of her 
'i>ihemess'. Yet, if Cartxi as an emblematic image of woman 
as mystery has held great appeal, tlv^ amcept has prviduced, 
conversely, a desire to demystify Garbo and si rip her of the 
pv>wer the image give?- her; and, particularly so, when it 
became evideni thal she w^as adamant ahi>ut her retirement 
and refuised tsi exploit herself through a public revelation of 
personal intimadisi. That Ciarbo's insistence on her right to 
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privacj/f has a cansiderable ainouht of animus 

throuj^h tiu* was illuslrated in Ihv r-psponsi ?5 to her idtm- 
lity when she died. Although hef death was amirded mass- 
media attention, ihere wasn't any serious attempir as far as I 
know, ID j^ive a ctlHcal account of cither Garth's creative con- 
tribution to the classical cinema or the complexities ol her 
image/ persona and its relation to women and film, l^yr exam- 
ple, as a tribute^ Robert Horton's Fiim Cojwmmf essay,i^ 'The 
Mysterious Lady", is, as the title suggests, highly predictable 
including the "But could Garbi^ act 7" issue. Nevertheless, 
Hortoiy treats Garbo with dignity. In conirast, there is the 
Michael Gross article in VftrJIc "Garbo's Last 

Oays"^ which purports to offer the reader a piTrtrail of the 
^reaL Garbo- Gross begins his investigative piece by referring 
to the Sensationalistic headlines that announced Garbo's 
death, e.g., 'Garfre's fjsf Oftrl: Days, screamed a headline in the 
DaiVy over tales of "Booze^ butts fandl hazy nights’' a.s 
told by “a source familiar with Garbo's life."' Presumably, 
Cross is attempiing to disassociate his work from lurid 
fep(.>rtage; this is a dishorH^t ploy as the article is simply pro- 
viding a more classy version of the gossip and dubious 'facts' 
Gross professes to counter. Gross' article, like much of what 
has bc*en reported about and written on Garbo^ is highly 
misogynist. But, of course, in numerous wayir Garlx^ has 
transgressed and She's being taken io task for it now. ff Garbo 
had repented — admitted she was k>nely, regretted her "mLs- 
lakt^' — she w^ould have been given, in contemporary par- 
lance, a kinder, gentivir treatment. 

As both the mainstream press and intellectuals /academics 
have ccyntinued uncritically lo define Garbo in relation to 
romantic love and reinforce the image of her as the 'mysteri- 
ous lady/ it isn't surprising that 'the Garb^i myth' has beainw 
Lncn->a-singly reductive. 

In Ihe pchnts listed below, I would like to offer several 
observations that might be helpful in a revaluation of f :arbt>'s 
image/ persona. 

1. Garbo is described unlaiJirigly as bt'ing 'aloof', ^austere', 
etc, The descriptii>n has been applied indrscriminaidy to both 
her on- and off-screen identity; but while the off-screen Garbo 
was iriaca^ible, her on-screen identity cannot be charactc^r- 
ized predominantly as such In fact, although certain aspects 
of the on-screen i^rbu^, e,g., her beauty, discipline and innate 
reserve, would suggest seemingly an unapprciachable pres- 
ence, she is, almttst invariably, an identification figure for the 
viewer. In many of her hims, including ihe Cukor pfoji.^ls, 
Garbo is exceedingly sympathetic and vTilnerable pro^^ting a 
direct expression of her feelings and physical desires but 
with(.Jut denying her intelligence, integrity and fortitude The 
close-up shot Ls used often to capture turbo's ability to regis- 
ter simultaneously the rrumtal and emotional resp>n.s 4 ^s she 
has to a given situation. The close-up is also a device provid- 
ing the viewer with a privileged and intimate relation to the 
star, hence functioning to build a Ixmd between the two. Alwi, 
and again as in the Cukor films, the viewt^r is aligned primari- 
ly with Garbtj'^s piisition in regard to the events within the 
film's naira live. For in.stana\ in Camilfc, in the scene in which 
Garbo reruiunces Hilbert Taylor because she fears their rela- 
bonship will destroy his future, the viewer more fully identi- 


fies with Garbo's anguish than with Taylor's distress; in part, 
this occurs because the viewer, unlike Taylor, knows w'hal 
immediately precedes the action but, more importantly^ 
bi'cause the film, through its mise-en~sc^e and unfolding of 
the narrative, has placed us in numerous situations lhat 
encourage an intimacy with Garbi>, her perceptions and 
respH>rL‘ies. Along these lines, if is wt>rth noting that Carho's 
films from relatively early on ai\' verv^ much centfed on her 
ptn^ma/ presence/ characteii/a lion and freijUimtly pr^iducea 
quite extraordinary interaction with her. Garbti, like Diet rich, 
although arguably the less accessible presence of the tw^o, 
often plays a w-oman who tran.sgri*sses ihe patriarchal order 
that she is an identification figure' tends lo encourage in the 
view'er a supporting of female tran.sgressiun- (Mae West and 
Jean Harlow‘s also highly transgressive stars, use comedy to 
negoliate their rebellious beha viemr — the comic m^ide allows 
for a greater opportunity to play wuth transgn.'ssivc pissibi li- 
lies, but ultimately the mi^Je may defuse tin* Ihrt'al of female 
defiance.^ 

Perhaps it is because the GartK^ myth ("I want to be 
alone’) has been so totally embraced by the public and the 
critics alike that ihere Ls no longer an interest in or awareness 
of the contradiction betw'cen the off- and on-screen Garbo 
image. 

1- Along wilh the 3(Js Dietrich and Hepburn, Garbo is 
invariably referred to as being an androgynous filmic pres- 
ence^ with C?M«rFT Cfrrjsriwa offered as a definitive ilJusirallon 
of an on-screen image of a 'male' Garbo. But, a.s with tht' issue 
of Garbti being alooL I Ihink that tbert* is a crucial discrepmey 
between what is claimed and what occursi on the screen. 
Although she was known to reject a conv^L-ntionally feminirti- 
image off-screen, shunning, for instance, attention and glam- 
cfur, Garbi’^ is essenlially a feminine presemire in her films. As 
Jane Gaines p>ints out in her piece on C^Krrn C^insfuiaJ^ 
Garbo's films are centred on hetenrsi«xual lov^ and relati 4 .ms; 
turlhermure, Garbo, despite certain 'male' physical attnbutes 
(e-g-, her broad shoulders, flal chest, big^boned Udyl is eon- 
sister tly presenttd in feminine terms in ber films; lighting, 
clolhing, make-up, etc., are us4d to glamcHirize and reinforce 
her beauty. In Que^n ChTi^lma, the male outfits Adrian 
designed for hvt do not detract from her allure and, if any- 
thing, the various shirts and hats she wears svr\^e to empha- 
size her exquisite facial features. Similarly, the occasional 
brusque remark or broad gesture the ’masculine' Garbo 
makes in ihe lilm isn'l sufficient to undermine ber identity as 
female star/pre^nee. As a pfoiect, Lhnstinii has much 

in common with the Liter Ninufc/jkff in ihat it also is built on a 
movement toward the moment w'hen Garbo fully reveals her 
leminiiH' Self. 

I am not concerned S4S much with contesting the a.ssmia- 
tion betw'cen Garbt> and androgyny; on the other hahd^ I 
think the emphasis on the androgynous image has lessened 
eonsiderahon of her projection of a strong degree of sexual 
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*mbi>^Liity, j pnatrnli ally more intriguing dud rjdkal aspect of 
iH^r sox-gender identity. Garbo, again, like DietiichH is tasd- 
nating in her ability to maintain a highly temininc persona 
while expTi.'Ssing chiracterLsties that have been tradiliorLaUy 
thought of as maijculine in nature. Mot only in Queftt 
Ciiri^fitra. but in almt^t everything she appears in, Garbo con- 
veys numerous qualities, in addition lo others already men- 
tioned (ideal ism, the ability to reason that women aren'i 
supposed lo pt^sM'S.'^. Garbo, in effKi, extends the concept of 
what a woman can be without having to masculinize herself 
— she neither oppressi's herself or others. It is this complex 
combination 4>f Lnteiruil elements that needs to be considea'd 
wben diveusNing Garbo and her relation to the concept of 
n^manhe tove. 

3. VVilh a few exceptions fCnJiid Hotei, (Jiiccn Cftrishnfl, 
Cirmiife and Carbons hlms are usually dismissed by 

most critics as being unworthy of her talent. While a number 
of the filnf\s are undistinguished, it is, I think, a mistake lo 
perceive thc^c films simply as pm^jects lacking any interest 
outside of CVarKys presence. Outside of Gcnilding, C'ukof and 
Lubitsch, CarU> wasn't given the opportunity lo work with 
highly talented directors; nevertheless, she managed, in a film 
as cnidely anveeived as Robert Z- Leonard's Sus4rii 
fall ami to persimalize the malehal in a manner that is 
similar to the collaborative work done by Slernberg and 
Dietrich. In fact, as a mekHirama, Lf?KFt contains ele- 

ments of both Manwo and Bhndf Vcrnis; as in Msiweo, 
Ciarho's Susan Utk>x makes a commitment to her lover that 
withstands his inability to trusi and, as in Bfnridc Venus, Susan 
\AW%r afler being rejected by her lover, experienrtli a physi- 
cal/moral descent which temporarily hardens her emotional- 
ly. In comparist^n to the tw'o Slernberg films, Susan Ltnvx 
lacks a crilical perspective on the material to fully articulate 
the film s polentially complex thematic mneems regarding its 
hercfine's ivfusal to be destroyed by Iht' dictates of a mascu- 
line sth.’ial and moral ordiT. 

tX’spile the fact I hat K>th Ihv film's direction and script are 
geared limard a schematic and bn>ad presentation, Garbo 
manages convincingly to delineate Susan Lenox's gradual 
development lo the point where she embodies a moral and 
ethical inH‘griiy that is unshakable. As enacted by Garbo, 
Susan U*rw>x is depicted as a woman wht> manages lo succeed 
in self-definition despite the almost insurmountable odds 
against her doing so With a film like Swmh Lntax it beexjmes 
particularly striking that Garbo with<.Hil slrtmg support is able 
lo construct and make accessible a heroine wtm challenges the 
nolions about what constitutes a woman's image in Ihe 
HipIIvwemkI cinema Or, lo take another example, Clarence 
Brim n's Jjispir4ila.vf, which has been given pn:>bably even Ies6 
attention than ijnox, casts Gaibo in a role ihal fore- 

shadows CapruWr; addilionaUy, as a melodrama, the film is 
tonix^mi^f expressly with tht^ interconnections between binir- 
getns-patnarchal values and women's physical and emotional 
exploitation. firspiraJam more than a competent piece of 
filmmaking bui, again, the film is both generically ink^resting 
and pmvidt-s another illustratkm of tiarbo's unemng ert^ahve 
instincts 

In fnspfmJjoit. as in her irther films, Garbo responds with 
insighi and sensitivity to the dramatic and psychosocial 
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implications of Ihe materiaL Arguably, there isn't a Garbo 
him in which she doesn't display a complete commitment to 
the pn^hAn's thematic; and, similarly, 1 don't think that there 
is a film in w^hich she gives a performance lacking in focus 
and OL>ncentralion- While it is unfortunate that Ci^arbo didn't 
work more often with directors more alluned to her and the 
film's cimcems, she prtvJuced, neverthelessr a body of work 
thal on an individual basis deserves more attention than il 
has been given, 

4. Garbo's image enaimpasses the connection hetw'een her 

and romantic love on-screen and ihe off-screen assodalion 
with aloofness and relreai; what isn't so easily aca>mmodaled 
into the image is that tiarbo held both creative and financial 
cxmtrol within ihe indu5tr>^ According to Alexander Walker 
in his MGM-authoriz.t'd book, V the star, in 1932 signed 

a contract with the studio thal, in addition lo giving her 
approval of scripts, directors^ leading men, etc., gave her per- 
misskm to organize a personal production company, Walker 
says the contract was kept secret and that he is, in fact, the 
first person to reveal publicly Ihe amtenis of the agreement; 
|Ih‘ ci>ntTaci was, he says, ^. . .probably unprecedented in ihe 
history of MGM, a studio with a reputation for paying its 
stars Iheir worth (that 'worth' being capable of adjustment 
under pressure), but noi otherwise giving them access lo 
other means of profit or independence"- {p- 32). Aside fn^m 
placing Garble closer to the contemporary slar w^ho has a 
greater control over his or her image than did the stars of clas- 
sical HoIHtvchxI, this aspi-ct of Garbo's career is of inlerest in 
that it provides a perspective which indicates that she was an 
astute busin 4 *ss person. 

5. As a perfurmtir, C^arbo has an mtetiM* conceritralion on 
what she's doing which works to enhance the viewer^ s per- 
ception that the character she is playing is fully aware of and 
committed to hi'ir ideals and values; and, additionally^ she is 
capable of soliciting a very strong viewer identification 
thixiugh a direct expression uf her character's emotional expe- 
rience. C>n the other hand, she is |jarticularly adept, as she is 
in CflifirWr, for instance, in using irony to communicate that 
her character perceives the contradictions and irresolvable 
problems she confronts in an attempt to live for a romantic 
love relationship. But. in Garbo's hlms, irony dtwsn't exist on 
numerous levels as it drws in the Sternberg /Dietrich films in 
which the concept dominates the entire project iMarvcco, an 
exception) and calls attenbon to itst*lf and to the critical dis- 
tance the director and actress are maintaining from the mate- 
rial and its ideologkral connotations. In general, with Garbii, 
the him itself isn't ironic in itsovt^^all treatment of the subject 
matter; rather,, irony, when it exists^ is found in her perfor- 
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nwnce. As a rt-suhrCnitt/s hlms be re.id asi bcin^ ];urtta]> 
ly critical erf the ideals her characters emKsdy and. al iht- s^mt- 
time, the films can be read as endnrsinn; ihctst- ideals. 


I felt it was necessary^ to discuss Carht>'s image /pn-serice in 
some detail beftire passing nnto the Cuktir/Garbu films 
because I he image/ preM.'nce is highly releeant to my reading 
of the two films. Additianalty, I wanit'd h> istablish a amtext 
in which the a>Ilaboration can he MVh a genuinely shared 
effort. As I ha^v mentioned pre^ ii^usly, Cukor wasn t inslru- 
mental in shaping Garbo's image and, furlhermore, ihe 
zomantic lov'e thenruitie isn't a pnmcjunci^ aspect of his w^ork 
Ne^'erfheksis, Cukor is a difi^lor idmily suited to Garbo and 
it is unfortuoale that their professional relationship ended 
with Ihe negative read ion which greeted Tuo^faifd 
For one thing. Cukor, whosi" Wi^rk rt^^akdlv shows his trust 
in his actors, was appreciative of and sensitive to Carbi^'s 
aitbtiy' and encouraged her to he as self-i*upressive as possi- 
ble. For instil nee, of their working relalioms im Camtlk, Cukor, 
elaborating on Gavin l^mK-rt's i-iuesHooifig**’ in regard to the 
BIm's last scene, says: “Another scene that was very tricky is 
when Armand's father comes lt> see her, and she agm-s to 
give Armand up. iTs when the conventions of tht^ play show 
through rn^t nakedly — hut Gart*o humani7ed it. And she 
did something on her own. you know, after the father teft. 
She sank slowly to her knees and pul her arms on the 


table. ..SIh* often did unesperled things." ip. 1141; and in the 
Richard Oierstreet interv'iew%'^^ he comments, "^ll is hard to 
talk aKiut Garbo, really for she says everything when she 
ap^H'ars on the screen... a very creative actress w^ho thinks 
about things a grt^al deal and has a very^ pt^rsonal way of act- 
ing." ip. 125J. 

Undoubtedly, Garbo's aimpley screen perwina must have 
t-ngagi^ Cukor e^vn before he began wt^rking with her, and, 
as Cukikr's films are aLmosI without fail centred on intelligent 
and creative women who, in the aiurse of the film's narrative, 
evlend or deepen I heir sensihiliti^'i^, their professiorial com- 
patibility and creative output seems to have betm forec^r- 
dained. fn the Limbert batik, Cukor makes it clear that he 
didn't approve of improvisation on the s^-t. Judging by the 
above quotations. C^rbo, likt^ CukiTt, des^oU-d a gR^at deal of 
thEiught to charadeii/ation and the text, From another per- 
sptedivc, the tw'o are aligned m that their wcKrk together and 
independently ce insistently avoids taking either a didactic 
and/E>r cynical appino<uh to the subject matter w'hatever Ihe 
pR>pecl. And. finally, in Cuktir's work throughout his career, 
irony is found m a character's perception and not in ihediri'c- 
tor's attitude to the maierial — again, this links Cukor and 
Ciarbo. w'tH> has, as I suggested, a highly selective relation to 
the ironic. 
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Spying 

on 

Masculinity: 


Dishonored 


...One of these, listed 
in the secret files of 
the War Office as X27. 


Diihtifioriii wms reluiised tm April 4^ 
fU!-t lour irni>iiths Iloilo ivin^iv 
rclojst' oi S^LTnher^^ fliiU Pitlrich's Ursl 
Nt^rlh AniLTiLjn col]jbt>rfitjun, Monxco. 

In m«iny re!^pet:ls> Slernburj^'s com- 
mt'nf!* rcj^sirdiri); Moroaco jre oqUkiMy dpprnpri,ite fnr 
Dis/ii»pii7mf, ii spy m 4 in VIenn-i during; tht' first World 
W^r: '^1* liccurred lo me that I here was ^ fi:irei|;n legion of 
womeoH w lo spi^akn who also chose to hide their womnds 
behind an irn.‘ognito.“t DisAfPPinmf, toLh IsaKnil A w^itnan wlm 
chiKises lo hide hi^r wounds bt'hind an incognito and dties so 
by transgressing she limitations imfK>H‘d tip«>n her gender 
and infiltrating ihe masculine world ul pi>wer, e^tciletnenl 
and adventure. II is a highly codified world and is one 
marked! by class as well as gender. Both Disftontimf and 
.Vlerrtvn make dislinctions within the hierarchy of p^mx^ ri^la- 
tionsj both Amy Jolly and 'X2T end up reilerating their alle- 
giance io the disenfranchised and the working class to which 
they ht4ong, and K>th women learn I hat nHKieiy canm^E accept 
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or allow' for the exprt'S.skiin of their needs 
and desires. Amy Jolly abandons her Iasi 
attempt at finding a place for herself in 
Ihe exiled far comers of Morocco, and 
fc4km^s Tom Brown and the kgumnaires 
into Ihe barren de^^rt X27 is punished for being capable of 
becimung ^'the grealc^t spy in history,'" and for rejecting the 
system ipf which spying is a part- What she is spying on, in 
effech is the organisation of masculine dominance through 
patnoEism and nationhtHd; she cr-t^ses a Ixirder which m'O- 
imees her to de^iEh. 

When the film i-s compared to Momivo. one notices imme- 
diately, a critical difference in terms of the pnitagooisl's rn^la- 
lii>nKihip with the male lead, and one risks concluding Ehat 
is the less successful of the two in lerms of the pas- 
sion and plausibility of the 'love' relationship. Amy 
Jolty /Dietrich and Tom Brown /Cary CsKiper are much more 
sexually riveting than X27/ Dietrich and Lieutenani 
Kranau/ Victor McLaglen, who lack the kind of etigagemenl 
needed to juslity X27's sacrifice. This criticism can be made of 
a number of films of the pi^fjod. Creta GarbtVs male leads 


might have become 
the greatest spy In 
history., „if X27 had 
not been a woman. 


MaHrnc tTirtnch in (ynhimnrrd 
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rarely ni€?et or cTorinr close to mitchinj^ her physical 

presence or connnnitinirnl. (Consider Roben Montj^omery in 
Jnspirff^ion as an e^mple: he is the least inspinnf' male lead 
tnuf^inable, yet this d^ies lurt diminish CiarlXT's esilraordinary 
investment in love.) In fact, the couplings are so notably 
implausible and unsutied that critics have read Garbo as rep- 
lesenting a 'phallic mother' figun? to her leading menJ Often 
this is part of the generic oflteria of the melodrama. The men 
in Emma Bovary 's life in bcJth Flaubert's and Minnelli's ver- 
sions (Madame Bopary, 19-1^) cannot live up to Emma's 
strength and vibTanc>^ (t am thinking parbcularly ol Jennifer 
fones' performance, though Uiuis jourdan comes closer to the 
image of a romantic lover than dties Victor McLaglen.) Emma 
sublimates her lack of satisfaction (se^cual and otherhisef into 
the pursuit of aesthetic Nouty. (This desire to compensate for 
life's disappiintmeiits through the creation of a more fulftll- 
ii>g fantasy is also akin to the theoretical premise underlying 
certain nineteenth century movements in art, like that of the 

1. Peter preM^iits Ihin argument in "Girbo anU Phallic 
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aesthetic/decadcpt movement. One creates a Ketion or i^vork 
of art as a means of bypassing a mediocre claustrated reality ) 
This is, in part, attril^table to the fact ihal love' is not the 
issue at all, and the facade of romantic love is a thin veneer 
covering the frustrations and emptiness inherent in the 
female protagonist's social position, masking her desire to 
participate in a social domain from which women are barred. 
The freedoms of travel, adv'enture, the powxT to folhw one's 
dreams and inclinatkms are not offered the female protago- 
nist, so she sublimates her pcitentials and prt>iccts them on to 
the man who can live the life she cannot, and priKceds lo ^faU 
in love" with the chosen representative. This is what fuels 
many romantic obsessions which seem to extend beyond the 
lx>undam*s of Logic and reason. The classic cinematic example 
might be Lisa liemdle/Joan Fontaine's romantic obsession 
with Stefan Brandt /Louis fourdan. in Ophuls' bnlliant Utter 
Fwm An Unknffu?n VVom4H. Lisa imagines Stefan to enjoy all 
that is denied her: the privileges of the /HWfmc du mtetdf and 
an elevated social class- 

Dflen the romantic love-objet1 i-s an artist, w'riter, or musi- 
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ddn. The pjsKion jtid public recognition a^^^latf^d with 
music And periofmanctf far remov-^ Stefan from the dreary 
world of fniddlu class domestidh?'. (X27s music serves a simi- 
Ur purpTfSis it offers her a refuge from the serial reaSiHii«i of 
her life.) Stefan^ of civurse can never fulfil Usa's expectatiims 
because he has nm»r existed as a partidpant in her life in any 
actual sense outside of the embodiment of a kind of pleniEude 
women can only imagine As Lisa wTites and narrati;^, ''You 
who have always lived so freely. Have you any idea whaE life 
is like in a liiile garrison town?" That is precisely wtui moti- 
vates Usa to the ixmantic idealisation of Stefan, flnterestingly 
the setting of turn of the century^ Vienna and the metaphor of 
masculinity as embodied through the military is shared by 
LrfftfT from An Wowtan and 

If one judges lieutenant Kranau by the critena of a roman- 
tic lover, he does, indeed, fall dramatically short of fulfilling 
the type- One is never convinced Ehat he and X27 like each 
other to any great eJvtent, let alone estperience any kind of 
romantic or sexual attraction ■(except along the lines of pun- 
ishment and pleasure which I will set aside for ihe moment.) 
But place him within the Eradition of w^omen's fiction where 
the lover" often awnes to repn^mt stimething very different 
and the film's significance is clarified. It gt^es hand in hand 
with ihe film'^s opening commenis: "If X27 had not bi,t*n a 
womAti'* does Tjoi mean that her emotiorLil/ romantic St*nsibil- 
ities have marred her judgment as a professional (alluding lo 
her 'weakness' in allowing Kranau to escape). It sets the slage 
for the narrative's meaning that X27 is dotimed from Ehe start 
in a scxiety w^hich oppn.'sses women and particularly those of 
Ihe working class. The relationship with Kranau^ like the 
whole thematic of the spy, offers a trajectory^ which may be a 
reprieve, however temporary; from the choices a woman 
faces, particularly one who must support herself alone. 
Unlike her romanlic fkttonal predecessors, Dietrich is much 
more knowing and aware, and less able to deceive herself into 
believing that either her participation in the war effort as an 
Austrian patriot, or her attraction to Kranau will offer her a 
way out of what she perceives to he an “inglorious"" life, as 
ihe so understated ly describes her experience. In Ehis sense 
Dietrich and Sternberg reEranscribe the genre's modus 
operand!. In fad, Kranau tHMimes much more of a foil Eo X27 
than a romantic lead. The structuring of both characters' 
interaction is more in line with iwo male leads CEim pitting in 
the same profession or domain. X27 is attracted to what 
Kranau relishes: esecitement, adventurer danger arhi the abili- 
ty to live out and sample a variety of personas, all in the name 
of one's country.^ St.> if McLaglen seems so obviously miscast 
as a plausible lover, il is because he is not meant ti.i take on 
these dimensions, and the meaning of X27s 'sacrifice* is noE 
an act of self abnegation leading to her being dishonoured, 
but an act of protest. As Sternberg complained, §ihe is not 
'‘dishonored" but ''executed".'* This is what the film explores. 

Diihtmored begins and ends with a clearly slated subver- 
sive thematic: w^omen's social experience, represen Eed 
through prostitution and poverty, is a form of dcath-in-life- 

^.Onr can comparv altra^lian ta Krjnau |o Scotliv FrrgUv^iii / 

Jimmy fitvwan's ti> c^vm hlvEiT in ScultM? adinin^ the "piiwer 

and ihe twedt^m” whH'h he which he im,lgilWs EHht k> haw 

4. Von StrmbffR, of . p. 257. 


The aliernative irajectciry laiid out, the offer of redemption 
ihn>ugh service to the fatherland, is revealed to lead back to 
the same dead end Spying is a variation of proshtution, and 
suicide through gas or Ehe river is replaa^ by a deliberately 
chosen execution. 

X27 is chfwn as a candidate to spy for her country because 
the hi^ad of the Secret Service/Gustav von Seyffertitz judges 
her life to be worthless, and esti malts that she has nexthing to 
lose. She is a street walkxT and will end up "“the way they all 
di>"‘. Although Ehe prostitute /Diet rich denies this near the 
t>pcming of the film, she asserts that she's "‘not afraid of 
life. . although Tm not afraid of death eith^'T." The head of the 
S.S. assumes too, Ehal she will be templed by the offer of mak- 
ing "easy money'' because he is disgusted by impoverished 
working class life, ("Let's go some where... a way from this 
unpleasant house. ..7. 'Tt‘s rtol always so unpleasant--- 1 live 
here.") The following day, at the ^'crei Service headquarters, 
the head of the S-5. (whti remains as nameless as X27) sets up 
the terms of the bargain very clearly, ffe will provide the 
woman with “a magnificent home, .servantSr all the money 
you need"" in exchange for her skills and serxices because 
"there are times when a man's brain cannot accomplish as 
much as j woman's charm." X27 is recruiied to apply her 
skills as a prostitute in the patriotic sx^rvice of her country. 
Although the woman has already demoii.s|raled her loyalty to 
Austria, by rebuffing the S.S- chief's 'test" of treason (as he 
himself nules ironically, "‘Austria may not care what happens 
to you, but you certainly do care what happens in Austria"'), 
and by countering the S.S. chiefs rationalisation of the terms 
of Ihe esschange with her assertion, "What appeals to me is 
the chance to serv'e my country^" her reasons for risking her 
life for Austria are never accepted by the men in the film, 
because they exceed Ehe b^iunds of her gender and threaten 
the basis of masculine supremacy. Men exchange iheir bodies 
for glory and patnotic commitment, women do it for money- 
The mie of spy is, of all military p>sts, mi-sst appropriate for a 
w^oman’s involvement. As the S-S- chief explains "It is now 
my duty tn puint iiut to you that the profession of a spy is one 
of the mceit ignoble calling cards, lower than anything you 
have ever experienced... and it is dangerous, of course-" 
X27/ Dietrich undersiands the no win situation wherein 
women always kise ouE and responds with appropriate cyni- 
dsm: ""Iw had an inglorious life; il may be my good foitune 
to have a glonous death." She is aware of the rules but choos- 
es the element of danger and the opportunity of contributing 
i^nm^thing meaningful to society as men do, despite the lack 
of rwognihon. Although X27 may be serving hercounliy and 
saving li%'€?s, the same as any soldier, she's still a whore and 
Ihe spy is the nation's w^hore- The double standard (and 
underlying misogyny) is established immediately and rciter- 
ahsi throughout. There is a strong distinction made in terms 
of gender. Lieulenant Kranau, who is also a spy, make^ this 
quite clear: "I'm a soldier, but you bring sc^mething into war 
thaE dtH^n't belong in it- You trick men inEo death with your 
body " This distinction is critical both lo the understanding of 
the notion, of honour in warfare, a uniquely masculine 
domain, and to social pt^^^eptions of gender. The double bind 
ensures women's oppression and legitimizes punishing her 
transgression: even if she appropriates a role which is socially 
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sKl' is ^;uslty sti-ppinj? K^yond the tn^und^ nlkA- 

ted her. 

OriM- mk^Kl ain\|Mre the undi^Tlyinj^ tnisoftyny Us thji evi- 
deiicinJ in .intdKer v^unuii-as^spy Hikhemk^s \'i:kU>M«uis 
(1^). Unlike Ci.irtH> in wth> pLiys .1 GeiTn.in agmt 

redtvmiMi hv love, the prt^taf^i^niHls pbyi.'d by I>ietneh .ind 
Ingrid Ikr^man are Juthentic.iL]y p^atriehc- Aluifl/Bergmjn 
hcis renoun ffsi whatever sexual freedoms and ‘dtNLadent' 
N'haviourin which she irklulgi'd h>l]ow-knj^ her father's death. 
Sbt' is r^-eruiu-d as a spy. hased on her cap.ihilitit's as a sexual- 
ly attraelive Wi^inan and Iwr ailiniiy with the CkTman siKlety 
tn^ng investif^akxt in Stsulh America. Nevertheless, throuy^h- 
iiut die Him, he^ American S.S, superiors as well as her sup- 
p^iscxi \ovi.T r.X’vlin/Cary' Cram nei er renounce iheir misn|iy- 
nist jud^emenls, ei]iialinj^ her w4th a whore. They tfar as 
to ri-^k lu^r hie in a slow aguni/in^ death, which can he rtMd as 
a h^rm ut punishment for w’hat she represents. 

This melaphur ol the woman as w he^n.^" is a central lenel 
m the idexilo^v of maseuline duminance Women wh<.> do nut 
easily ascritn.' In their social identity as subservient and 
domi^slic ptise a chalEenjk^e w^hich can iH-ver K- lorj^iven. There 
IS a distinct ion made between the whi^re and the 
priest ktiite/courtesem, mcrsl simply in the sense that there is a 
place lor the service beinf; exchanged, as limj; as it remains 
suhM’rvkimt and w'ilhin the amt ml ot those exploit inj:; the ser- 
vias The aHirti’s^m/proslilule, is removed fnun the sphere ot 
domestic^ reproductive labtiur, bn I she denies the awareiit^s 
of her own sc^xualily and desirabilily (which can empow'er 
her) and inslead prt-^4?nls herself as an enigma: she is there to 
bt‘ whatever Iht' buver dtsires^ and offers fhe pnH:ensi.' uf the 
btiyer'^ pi>wer, masking the ei idence of a commodified 
exchanj^e. (This is parlieularly true of the upivr class' courte- 
san.) The courtesiin/pnislktule turns ihrealenin^ (biximnins a 
wliiTre) when she displays awaretu-ss i>l what underlies the 
ritual: she knows she is selling; an illusiiiti and she is aware of 
her power lo do so. Her kni^wledpe and ca pa hi lilies, and 
u iia p lionet ic w jlhnj^nc'ss to exploit her assets, make her mom 
ternfyin>^ than intri^um>;.^ It is akin to the actress /ptTformer, 
As lon^ as sht‘ ft unifies the illusion tit availability aiui willing 
ohjLXiificatii^nr she can be desiraij the moment she signals Iht 
owm ai^'areness she becomes lalse and deceptive. This 
ac know led i^ement and 'return o\ the ga/e' undercuts her 
tTolicism {w likch de^vnds tvn iht' susptmsittn i>i disbt^lief and 
tiblectification). This demystification threatens the genderic 
Ki lance tif fxiwer. These distinctii>kis are critical lo the under- 
sta Hilling i>l \27's iiarratixe and to Dietrich's piTstma as a 
w^hole She emhtidkes this return ot the ga/:e' and her aware- 
ness, ex'idenaxS in her ^vrh^rmanee style and in the p^-rsoiia 
she cultivates, belit^ any altempt to tibjtvlity her or exploit 
her sexuallly tor visceral visual pleasure. I ler p«>lllieal siiii'mfi- 

■i T I t lark*- nukiN. this arfi^ument in hiv thiipt»r, XHympaa's L hoice" 
m rtk' Prfeitrn;^' at .Vt^dt'fM Hupr^ mi Ihir nt Mrrirf Jin. TWJiiXJivr'i 
(Altrtnl A knopt New 'kerk, ClniTk sUggt-^W thjil Mjih'I ihah 

len^LxJ the myth of the aiufles^iki hy sidi^nhinj; the nude Olympic 
tlH- cnnifMliiin> ol Iht^ nude, hul >pxMk^ t^t th^- pnisUtuteN iLikfcJ- 
I'hi’n:’ no hiI^I ratlien -ipf eiI the KxJi' or ef tin' lerrs^le 

^1/e "K W.W I ben' in hi^r hvr addn-*.^ In tlu^ view t-r, hi-r eenwhsus- 
ni.'?^ ot ixin^ lonkid M hir M'xual rva-fitrw and paid at\-prdmK.1v tp 
ni Ih- I tut Ebks was what wa’* distiohm^; atsiul Mamt's 

t Uy^rpM . to I he mlu^ m 1 Rh*' 


cance is predicated uptm negating this kind of appropriatitm 
and offering instead representatitms of Wiimen which are 
intelligent, aware, confrontational, assertix'e ci»d sensual — in 
other w^ords, empt^wered. 

This is the themalic articulatixJ in iJis^icbiumf, demonstrat- 
ed in the gender games and rituals played out. When X27 
affects the role of the 'inmscenl' — i.e. offers her sexuality 
unprohlematically and withoul evidence of any aw'areness or 
ullerior agenda, she is very^ di’sirabkc TTiis is enackxl^ most 
appropfialt'ly in two scenes which K>th utili/e masc[uerade fo 
sustain the enigma- The mise-en-scene coupkxl wh|h the nar- 
ralix e premise thal X27 is a spy,^ demonstrates I he a spix l ol 
pcTformanci^ and the falseness of the ritual. The first instance 
takes place at the New Year's party, which takes on. ihe sem- 
blance of a carnival Ex'ery much like the op^ming scenes in 

fs A Wonwiii. This sotme sets ihe slage for X27's fifsl 
assignmeni: ihe seducticm of Colonel von Mindau (and. Liter, 
Lieutenant Kranau). X^T's masquerade is erolici/td through 
the exposure of her celebrakxi legs and through the texture 
and tactile nature of her costume^ w hich is n^plele w ilh feath- 
ers and sequins, at the same time this is undereui by her cape 
and headdress which gives her the appearance of a 
'aickVcavalier, suggi'^ting S4>phi.stieatit^n, empowerment t and 
contnd. She inituxtes an interplay with the objects of /nTcboice 
(traditionally within ihe male domain I by d napping amferti 
repeatedly on |hi‘ clown below her f forcing him to unmask at 
one point), by piercing balkion.s with daris f Antonio's strate- 
gy in Tfte Deinl h A Wniiiffif) or blowing on phallic party 
favour burns (paralleling Concha's forthrightness with 
Antonio in “nu' i^'i/ fs A VVnmuw). X27's assert! vern-ss am tin- 
ues in von 1 1 indau's apartment- She orders him to take off her 
gk we and folkm's this with her pulling him di-^wn over her in 
an embrace; her aggres.sion, ht^'ever, is appropriately titillat- 
ing and never threatening, because it never challenges Ihe 
male's overall sense of authonty and pniwef, and bcxrausc' the 
man inxnlved bx'lieves that the w'oman is offering hersidl for 
his pleasure. She plays the vamp — sexually aggR*ssix e and 
subservient at the same time. The scene in the military instal- 
lation in Tarnow' is similar in the way gender rituaL'^ art- dis- 
plaved in an tiverl, conscious rruinnei; the spedalor is privi- 
Ic^ged with the information that X27 is a spy a cl mg a role 
tlerx^ X27 plays ihe extreme oppwite type to the sophisticated 
city wx>man in black: she is the ripe' country' maul, bluhhtng 
and w'lthouL make-up, wilhtml any experience C'thd anyone 
ever lell you how' pretty you are?""! who spisiks very little 
(outside of the t>ecasional 'meow' and order 'count ten'll 
and offers herself W'holehearledly to ihe importani milildry 
man in uniform. 

XZ7's 'charm' elicits a fhrt'dtened misogynistie backlash 
when if becomes apparent that X27 can uMli/e ihese 
s 4 K.ial /gender rituals lo serx'c her own ends and can a^mpete 
capably within Ihe traditionally male domain. This is exi- 
denced a number of times in the resp^nsi’s ^if Nith tht- Iw^ad i>t 
the S.S. (for whom she is^ ironically, employed) and the 
Kussian enemy agent, Kranau. When XZ7 searches von 
IlindauS home while he is being dekuned on the phone by 
the head of ihe S-S., the latter displays a double xxige tbrtsugh 
his comments, *“1 hope' she had lime to look around. She 
won't find anything. . .Hu hi ! had that lumse sc-a relied a di>/en 
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%27 dnd Ihr privnncL krAndu 


times ** While \2Ts mission is to firvd the cinJeiii messof^e, the 
head of the SS. simultaneously dreads her success as it evi- 
denct^ her abilities tn infiltrate a guarded masculine world 
iind pt>inb to that gender's vulnefability. Sternberg tiiidef- 
lines this by foltowing the comment isith a cut to X27, who 
linds the secret code in a cigarette and proceeds Id smoke the 
dgamtte and play the piano. She appropriates male gestures, 
which become emblematic of the underlying power being 
usurpied. Not only does X27 achieve success where oEher 
agenb have failed, but she decides to take charge and -go 
after the other man", Kranau. 

Kranau, immediately is more attuned to the threat X27 
poses and this may be because she is a foil to himself. She 
excites' him and he assodale^ hvr with death — "Y^hi know 
pwiple think of death as an ugly old man. I think of death as a 
beautiful young woman,., wearing flowers," Kraiuu deceives 
X27 by leaving Iht at the casino bar and escaping through a 
wall panel. The htMd of theS-S. stH'ms almiisi rt»lierc*d that hjs 


stmse of order has been confirmed. He informs X27, *'You 
were no match for this man. , .He's far too clever to be trapped 
by a woman. Your experience was insufficient. . . and you had 
no right to assume respt>n5ibihty for the arrest tif a man who's 
worth an entire Russian division." That evening Kranau 
returns Ed X27's apartmeni and has his suspicions regarding 
her being dangeri^us lo him confirmed when he finds the 
inslTuctions for her next assignment in her coat ptJCket. f le is 
amused by X27s audacity and willingness to turn him in and 
confrt>nE him with a gun, and l reals her in the condescending 
manner Eypicat of hjs gender. “And now... are you g^nng to 
shoot me yoursdf?" and “better sbtiot quickly or I'll take that 
plaything away from you"^. When her determination lo do so 
registers, and when shc' is angtred by his can- to remove the 
cartridges in her gun, Kranau comments, -This would have 
been quite a feather in your cap, wouldn^t it?". He is still 
amused by her perkiness and is pleased with himself, and 
asks X27 if she hki?^ this masquerade (the Austrian otf icerl as 
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as Ibe last one Cat ihc party), but is cut shporl by the sever- 
ity of X27's disdainful ivptc^ach, "Vcni'n? still a clowm”. Ii is 
then that ICranau explains the distinction between men like 
himsdt who are soldiers and women like X27 who trick men 
into death with their bodies. Her attempt to regain some 
foothold iKmuf^h her demand for a kisSn pulling him near her 
(as she did with von fEindaul is met with Kra nan's rebuff 
'‘You're a cheat and a liar''. Although Kranau is sex.ua11y 
attracted , he never pursues her as a Lover; from this point 
onward the relatidnship between the two takes on the form of 
a competition based on their equivalent status as spies- 
Kranau not trust her because she can enact disgui^'^ as 
easily as he can, she is as cool and calculating as he is, safe- 
guarded by a strong sense of ironyx i“rm glad you 
escaped. . . Your untimely death might have disturbed my <x^n- 
sdence.'^l and because she crosses into an area (his) w^hich is 
taboo to her gendef- 

The scene w^hich most perversely displays both Kranau's 
aroused sexual desire and the need to punish X27 for the 
threat she elicits, takes place in Tarnow, when Kranau and 
X27 spend Ihe night together, awaiting the dawn which will 
bring her execution (based on his ordersk Although Kranau 
rational i^res this as fair play^ (as he tells her earlier in her 
room in Austria, ‘'ft's all in the gamo-.-had I caught you in 
my country Td have shot you without hesitation.'') he seems 
more than comfortable punishing X27 for her ability to 
deceive and compete in his area of expertise. X27 points out 
the parallel between them by quoting him, "This is quite a 
feather in your cap, isn't it?'*. When Kranau refuses to allow 
her ID i^scapCx "Don'l be absunJ", she plays her card of seduc- 
tion, (delivered^ iltmicallVx away from him) "I'd like lo share 
my last few hours on earth... with you". Although Kranau is 
aware of X27's practised ability to perform, "Do you think 
you can hml me as easily as you did ihe Adhitant?" his vanity 
is, nonetheless, touched by her persisteneex "I no longer want 
anything but to be with you", (which succeeds in buying her 
time to effect a plan of escape). Kranau is titillated by the cir- 
aimstances of 'one last time', as he notes, "the more yem cheat 
and lie the more exciting you become", and by the idea of 
making kive to S4>meone who essentuiLly represents himself. 
This meaning is ninhwed in the shot. Kranau, facing a mir- 
rofx back to the camera, lifts X27, blocking out her image, 
before throwing her on the bed. 

After their lovemaking, Kranau is unconcerned about her 
impending death, discussing it nonchalantly, reclining on the 
sofa. He w^onders why ‘'a woman like you should chtKVSe a 
road which lead^ to such a death" and does not comprehend 
X27's response, that "it's not a bad death to die for my coun- 
try.., ft's better than gas or the river." Kranau has taken her 
for the courtesan/ whore who deserves to die for exploiting 
her desirability and for demoTtstrahng her equality with men; 
he has no understanding of whai motivaii^ X27 or what a 
woman's choices are in a social world which privileges meTi 
like himself. X27 suggests dedicating their final drink "to 
love" and he adds, "to exdicment''. Kranau is never capable 
of giving or seeing XZ7 as a perstm who c'xists independent of 
his needs and pleasures. The scerw ends magnificently with 
X27 both practically and metaphorically disem powdering 
Kranau wiih I hi' drugged wine, while Kranau brandishes his 


sword uselessly in the air, having lost thi* duel, crying "You 
think you can get awayx do you?" The ci>mment is loaded, 
given what X27 is getting away with. She denies herself the 
punL^hments deemed appropriate to her transgressions and 
demonstrates her capabilitii^ as a spy, which art' superior to 
those of her rival. The scene ends with a track in to a medium 
shol of X27^ arms folded^ upper body lit against Ihe wtHid 
panelling of Kranau's comfortable den. 

DfsAenomf significantty differetitiates bl,^wc 1 :‘n the celebra- 
tion of masculinity and the recognition of the kinds of frtx'- 
dom and challenges offered men. The film ridicules consis- 
tently the overinllated rituaU, the d^xir and accoutremenis 
signifying masculinity. This theme is intnxducixi, initially, 
through the chief of the Secret Service. (His pretenhous man- 
ner, gait, cixjitume, umbrella and general demeanor is later 
recreated and further exaggerated in the characier of 
Paquito/ Edward Everett Horton in The A 

His sense of supertonly a rut obv'ious condescension a re com- 
pletely undeimiiwd by the miseH^n-scene of ihe street- walk- 
er/Dietrich's apartment and by Pietfich's ironic w'it. fte 
knocks into the strange bobbing bird- like dolls which dixxn 
rak' X27's apart menl at the film^s opening (similar to the pup- 
pet-tm-a-string motif in Thr Oftnl Js A Womtin) and fails !o 
impress the future X27 with his talents (signifying ('1#^ 
Ibie) at the piano. 

DHtitxi^ Shall t dnip in another a>in? 

BS. CiiTFF Da ] sound like a pianola? 

Tnvim H Of amrse. 

5 5 CHirfr- 1 suppose you're a grt'al musician. 
ntruLn No. . .bul I do know something aUnj I music. 

Slembefg repfi*M'rLts Ihe fascist -like architecture c^f the Secret 
^rvice headquarters (immense and grand, wiih long huge cor- 
ridors visualizing Ihe policy of expansion with W'hich it is o>n- 
cemed) in an overstated, highly stylized manner. Masculinity 
is pronounced through nx>ms clutlen'd with telephones, test- 
tubes, flasks and laK^ratory paraphernalia w^hich embk^matize 
ihe male domain of soence, as w'ell as rtx^ms which proclaim 
masculine power through the motif of conquest and 
Imperialism, implicit in their wall-kvwall maps of the wi>rld. 
Dietrich, ak'iine in her fur collar and feathered hat, starkly con- 
trasts Ihe ctx^tumed t^fficers in their uniforms replete w^ith Ihe 
hard, shiny suKaces of their buttons and swords. The hierar- 
chical pi>wer system inherent in Ihe masculine military world 
is fE^regrciunded in ihe few’ liives sptiken betwxvn the mc'n in 
both the Austria n and Russian camps; "Don't smoke in here 
Lieutenant", and "Take your hal off when you talk lo a 
Russian officer if you krKm^ w’hat's gtxKl for y^ni." Although 
the S.5- chief speaks righteously of the vast numbers i^f men 
dying, Ihe tOp-SaxTct prii^s mentioned include prcxfiicing a 
formula which will defy the detectkwi of ink. 

Tho rituals associated with this world of military might 
and pewer become increasingly parodied as the film pro- 
gresses. One of the most idit»syiuTatic and odd examples of 
the manifestatkm of class and masculine prot^xx>l Lakes place 
in Colonel von tfindau's home. At one point, when he and 
X27 first arrive and are getting comfortable, iht' colonel chtw- 
es a grape from a cluster in the fruit bttwl, eats it, removes ihe 
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I wits around and, presumably finding no where to 
deptifiit il, pfiK’L'eds lo fliek the seed on the lug^ The gesture, 
in a moment, andercuis the elaborate semblance of class and 
propriety. Later, when von Hindau rtMlizes that X27 is a spy 
who has discovered his duplicity and has ordered his house 
surToOTUled, ho very politely bemoans the charming evening 
they might have had and adds^ *^1 don't know to whom I 
would rather surrender'’- He then throws dawn his sword 
gallantly with the words, 'My awnplimenLs." En route to the 
library where he has offered to aw^ail his arresting officers, 
von I tindaUr again, picks a grape. The camera tracks back and 
von tlindau follows, opening an armoire where the spectator 
can see his reflection in a mirror fie again removes [he grape 
seed,, lot^ks around and tosses it on the flcmr. This nrn:>ment is 
followt^d by a cut to X27 and the sound of a gunshot- In the 
work of a director whe^ more often than not omits large por- 
tions of naira hve actionr the double play of this gesture pnor 
to I he momeni w here von Hindau kilts himsc'lf 'honourably^ 
wordlessly informs one of a world w'here humanity is 
encased and entombed in ccides of manners and protocol. 
(Sternberg is much lew sentimental than, say, Renoir in Ur 
Cramie where one senses that the director cannot help 

but admire, and mourn the death of the honorable 'upper' 
class military gentkmcn.) 

X27 Dietrich is highly contrasted to this world, both in 
terms of the way she is visualized and in the w^ay she never 
participates in stratified systems of behaviour and privilege- 
She is direct and avoids the pretonst' of cla§s. e-vemplified in 
her remark, "I don't mind w^alking"- From the start, Xl? is 
cha racier ized by her passionate playing and her cal. The 
music used to express longing and desire and that which 
cannol otherwise be articulated- X27s cal is used metaphori- 
cally mnsistently throughout the narrative, af» a sign of sub- 
version (rather than the siereotyfw of Vattiness'l Comparable 
to Baudelaire's use of the cai motif as an expression of sexiual- 
ity. The cat is also the only ally X27 has- She claims it brings 
her luck, but more tellingly, as she explains to Kranau, "I'm 
not allowed to love anything else^, The cat motif is fore- 
grounded, overstated and hyperbolic. X27 'meows' when 
playing the peasant girl hiding from her lover'. The cal is 
often situated on or near the piano- In the scene where 
Kranau plays the secret code she has transcribed to music, 
there are a number oi repeated close-up shots of X27 clutch- 
ing her cal in her forearms. This image is later recalled when 
she summons the notes by memory- Finally, X27 leaves her 
^il cell en route to her execution holding her cat, dressed 
again in the fur-cnltartd coat w^hich visually portrays her as 
an extension of the animal. Thecal emblematizes X27s differ- 
CTLce and her separation from the masculine domain which 
never accept.^ her- 

The seciuence preceding the trial is pivotal to the trajectory 
X27 undertakes. It is here that she Hnally achieves a taste of 
the power associated with the gender from which she Is 
excluded. X27 has succeeded in passing on the code which in 
lum gives Austria the upp4*r hand In Poland. (This is visual- 
ized in the scene where a gn>up of men sumiund X27 admir- 
ingly as she furiously plays the coded music on the piano, 
dressed in 'avialipr’ leather). In [he following scene, w^hete 
Russian prisoners are biing questioned, X27, again dressed 


entirely in leather, stands smoking a cigarette. Her power, sta- 
tus and newly gained respect is apparent in the way she Is 
granted permission to question the officer who "refused to 
give his name ". As already noted, X27 and Kranau aie more 
tike alter egos I ban lovers. Both refuse to give their name (X27 
chooses not lo give her name when first asked in the secret 
service bureau), both are visualized smoking, Kranau, like 
X27^ can play ihe piano, and Kraivau> in this scene, wears a fur 
hat which visiually echoes X27's street uniform. With the 
power positions reversed, X27 plays the male rok Ln the scene 
where she interrogates him. 

X27 This gun is kiaded- 
Kcasal What is it you want? 

X.;? I have Eon minules in w^hich to make you talk. 

gxASAii You're wasting your time . .and mine. (He moves 

tow^ard the window.) 

XJ7 What would yvu rather do. . than talk? 

KiANiAi: tf you don't mind I'd rather be up m the air- --flying... 

The scene is barely lit, with bursts of light (ostensibly fre^m 
the planes outside the paned glass, taking off on the runways) 
and searchlights interrupting the darkness- Kranau walks 
around the rLX>m and noticing the cat, comments, "Well my 
old friend. - it did bring you luck after alT, to which X27 
responds, "Perhaps". There is a close-up shot of Dietrich's 
hand on the pistol at crotch level. She twirls the gun and 
drops it. Kranau grabs the gun and moves towards the win- 
dow. "Come here", he orders, and while X27 moves slowly 
towards him, he tells her, "Now watch me and I'll show you 
how to play with a gun." 

Just at the height of X27's apprt>pria[ion of the advantages 
inherent to masculinity, ct>mes the momeni where she choos- 
es to give them up. The reasons for allowing Kranau to escape 
extend well Iwyond romance (Kranau has made it ckar ihat 
he'd rather be Hying than making love to X27> and is a kind of 
salute to the energy Kranau represents. It is less his ability to 
'play with a gun' (which X27 has proven to have mastered) 
but his 'adieu' which is significant; "If it weren't goring to be 
more exciting out theix\ I'd be tempted to stay with you--,". 
X27 IS attracted to the vivacity, and the desire fesr excitement 
and adventure which propels Kranau. And tbcnjgh she may 
categorize this as a form of love, the hnal sequence in which 
she is [udged, sentenced and shot, confirm one's sense that 
X27's reasons for passing on the gun extend beyond love'. 
Shi' has taken part in the exciting male world which linked 
far more appealing from afar. In fact, neither gender, as 
socially constructed, can offer X27 the fuLfilLment she seeks. 
She opts, instead, to be reinstated with the dLsenfranchised as 
a furm of protest lo i sodal system which can never accept 
her needs as a person and can only exploit her, signified in 
the impem>nal assignation of "X2T. 

Dj.-iftenarfd is structured as a journey which ends very 
much where it began. The male tribunal judging her nrKvbves 
still see her as the poor prostitute they found Back in the 
grandiose military palaces (with the maps of [he world on 
every w'all representing ever new frontiiTS waiting to be con- 
quervd), characterized by pomp, pompousness and ceremo- 
ny^ XZ7 expresses her justified suspicion through a refusal to 
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speak. "I hive nnthlrij^ tu say Her intemi^atiprs pi-rsist and 
cantiiPt tjutdi^i^land why ^ woman “chargt'd w^ith impcirtanr 
wtifk !^uu]d permit nr aid the escape o^ a dangerous enemy; 
Why she should dishonour the service^ violate duty, beeausa^ 
of a casual affection hvr that mait.^ The slatement reveals Iht' 
men's prt^eU'rmint'd prejudice; they have expected X27's 
'faiJure'. X27 has btvn charged with impxuianl work and has 
chtisen to dishonour I he service through I he mon* immed iale 
gratification of her sexual desire. X27^ perusing her hngemails 
(pcrfvvtly playing the nsle she knows they expect I answers, 
“Perhaps } Jtn ed him''. This respt^nse acts as a catalyst to elicit 
the barely concealed misi^yny underlying the men's judge- 
ment all along the interrogator remarLs, 'That's the sort of 
kive that can be boughi on the street,"' and the head of the S.S, 
adds, “'t found her on the street ". He betrays the sentiments 
they have held to from the start, and X27 khiLsat him, under- 
standing this. "You were given a chance ttp redeem your 
unfortunate life in the service of this country'", she is told, and 
the chjse-up of X27's half smile signifies her awareness that 
she was never given this chance and that her 'unfortunate' 
life, howev^er dismal, was ntw^ir as dLshonesl as tlH* pv^werful 
privileged world which she has witnessed. “Can you advance 
a singk' rt^ison why you failed lc> take advantage of that privi- 
lege?"" and X27 responds, "I suppose I'm not much 
gi)od... that's al]“. (X27's reastpning will later bi' echm-d by 
Helen I'jraday in She is, in fad, articulating the 

judgement her tnbunal has already passed. 

Women like X27 are, and always will bt% untrustworthy 
whores whiise talents, howevtT apparent, will be deformed 
by their inability to subjugate emotional involvement and 
self-gratification for the greater gixid of sisciety. The verdict 
echiH.^^ kranau's "You cheat and lie... you bring something 
new' to war which has no place. --you trick men into death 
with your body. I'm a soldier...". X27 is charged wllh treas«.m 
And I he penalty is death, "“according to regulations"". These 
regulatu^ns fi^ aivd determine gender pvsIitiCTii as well as mili- 
tary p^dihes. As X27's ju^^sement is passed, she looks ahead, 
face III rand I he shot dissolves inltv X27 with her hand holding 
her cal's head. The disst^lve confirms the sshUe of gender at 
ihe basc^ of the dedsiuo- 

The folio w^mg scene, the priest's visit in her cell, further 
confirms X27's aw'areness of what her sentence means and 
why she has declined to s.ive her life. She tells the priesi thal 
she will face death alone. V^lten he remarks, 'then you have 
no fear of death", she piointedly echoes Kranau, "It's jusi 
another exciting ad venture... the piTfect end to an tmperfe^l 
life." Her words reveal a pathetic truth about the stKiety 
which has vMndemned ht^r; exciting adventures are only open 
to women through death. 

OLsb^tmi-rnf is, perhaps, mosi niited for an ending which is 
mistakt-n for exce^ss camp, w-hen it, in fact, follows logically as 
a bitter commentary^ on gender relatiims w^hich is what the 
film so carefully analyses. X27 enacts her prolesl Ehn^ugh Ehe 
performance of feminine ritual, which she waves as a banntT, 
claiming its uniform over the banality and falseness inheamt 
in the asdesof male chivalry, honour and class hierarchy. The 
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gifstunes become emblematic of defiance, and the seeming 
indifference, nonchalance and deliberateness with which they 
arc' carried out. speak volumes over any cry of prott-sl They 
are as overstated as the chords of ” Danube Waves" which 
gi%T form to whal X27 refused to state. 

X27 chooses against participating in a masculinesJomlnant 
society and instead, points to the hyfHKTisies inherent in its 
hygemoiiie laws, and rejects ib moral eodvb. The ending of 
Dis^toisirrd echoes Amy Jolly's sentiment expressed in 
Mfiroccu. 'There is a foreign legion of women U'to. But we 
have no uniforms, no flags... and no medals W'hen we are 
brave . .no wound stripi'^ when we are hurt.” X27 requests to 
die in a unitorm of her owti choosing and specifies I his to be 
"any dress I wore w^hen I served my country men... inslead of 
my ft>uniry.^ She has learnt, by the end of her k*«i^vy that 
she pre^fers to dk* bt'aiing her identity as working class prosti- 
tute rather than living with the false dignities and privilege 
besicmed upon her ihnmgh her service to the fatht^land. X27 
has come lull circle; she iitmically ask.s the lieutenant w'ht^ has 
come to i."sctTrt her to her firing squad, “Are we going to wi\k 
hJg ether. . again?". 

The film's final scene, laden wl lh iron y, deflates I he poten- 
tial for mehxirama. X27 is never redeemed by love (as CiaFbc> 
is by the end of fiari) (>r illness (like Ingrid btTgman in 
NeferKPU5l nor is she portrayed as the victim, though the film 
is critical of her victimi/j^lion and clearly suppi^rts her defi- 
ance, expresst^ through the close-up shot of her softly tit 
determintxJ face- X27's gestures comment on gender conven- 
tions thuiugh blatant over-statement. After adjusEing her hat 
and veil in the n?flection of an officer's sword, X27 picks up 
her cat and walks ihje bravely to face a firing squad. The lieu- 
tenant's offer to bandage her eyes is met with disdain and 
ojndescension; she wipes the young lieuEenant"s face wiEh the 
blindfold and chivtse^. im^tead, ii> return the 'ga^e", staring 
back drfianlly. X27 parvxiies bcilh the young soldier" s anti- 
w'ar protest and the mililary sv^lem he denounces, by taking 
the oppiirtunity to punctuate his ptissk^nate spei^ch with the 
conventions expected of her gender. Everyone, by this point 
is aware of X27's contributions to her country and of her 
capabilities as a spy. Her gestures mock the 'fu^lice" being 
affected. The lieutenant's cries of '^1 will not kill a vvoman. -l 
will nol kill any moEt* men eilher. . .Yoo call this war?,--! call it 
bulcher)^ . ." etc., arc interg'cted with shots of X27, lifting her 
veil and reapplying her lipshck. The confirmation of the sol- 
dier's dramatic momenl, "You call this serving your coun- 
try...! call thiN murder...” is 'answ^cred' with xi7's adjust- 
menl of her stocking, a direct allusion lo the opening shot. 
The implications of the ending are unrelentingly bleak; 
despite X27's sirength and inleiuie desire lo cheat fate, every 
road leads back to Ihe same place, bt' it via gas, the river or a 
firing Mjuad DislnirnFmef is, in this rt^pect^ much darker and 
less willing to veil its social criticism, than, for instance,. 
Mimnnh Thert* is no lover to ^olll:^w, and mi platx^ outside of 
society to seek refuge, though Amy Jolly% walk into the 
desert is hardly a life-affirmmg solution, or a viable alterna- 
tive for w^omen. Bi>Eh films are permeated with a melancholic 
pt^itnism, cxpres.sing a kwn in.sight into the complex of gen- 
der, class and nationalism, which refuses to accommodate 
either hermne. 
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1 wish to discuss Now, Votfitger, not only because \ love it bu t 
because it seems to me to raise, in a particularly suggestive 
form, a number of important critical issues. 

There is, in ihe hpit the qut'>liuri of the pilitic’dl slalus nf 'pupuljr culIxiruV It 

is depressing! V chisracieristic not only of \hv uf cwmnion flense but also of 

many supposedly theoretical discourses abi>ui ihe llollyvvood cinema that they 
assume (hat ffollvT^inid movit^ are mere inert deposits of 'the dominani idwtog,y' — 
at the best, of its interna] contradictions. I wish to offer Nim', as a TeprestmU- 

ti^'e cas^L^ of a work which is explicitly and systematically trifriaf ^ it Ls, in effect, an 
Oedipal fantasy about the expulsion of men fron^ ihe family — and lo provide an 
account of the conditions in which such a fantasy coiild be ct>nceived, dramatised and 
become ■'pL>pular'. 1 will add here, parenthetically, thal the rein&taklfnent L>f a concept 
of interttii.in ought lo be rectignised as axiomatic for a properly Marxist ai^sthetics. 
Marx's famous compariwn of the ber and the architect is a comparison between 'cre- 
ativ-e Libi>ur' which is instinctuah and inntK:t*nt of all intention, and purpt^sive S4xia1 
activity undertaken by sipcial agents in Ihe context of a complex social preM^nt. An, and 
indeed discourse itself, ate such activities. Every discourse, even the simplest, is a 
social acfiaFr which involves, by definiti<.>n. the wsic of given conventional materials — 
and which may effcjct their transformation. The intentional with which inten- 

tion as such i^ is<* fnx|Uently and with such facility conflated, consists in the assump^ 
tion either that an intention is Jffinititv of the nwaning of a discourse in some absolute 
sense, or that the validity of an interpretation can he guaranteed by reference Iff an 
intention, expressed or imputed. I do not wish lo use the word 'dix.‘onstruction' again; 
hut I will say that '^w-hat these- gentlitnen lack is dialectics'', and that it ought to he pos- 
sible to formulate a thet^ry^ of diset^urse, and of art, which is sufficiently agile lo grasp 
the fact thal, on the one hand, discourse can only exist in StKial um,* as embodied inten- 
tion and that, cm the other, it can only exist within what Raymond Williams has a 
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cilbed a Itain^urk of "'pfmAibilitifs and constraints"' which 
m in principle piior to any given speaker and of which s/he 
md not be aware.* TTnis works tsf art cmbixly. or enacts an 
tiistoncal project: they are not tabula rasa, infinitely available 
for promiscxions free association and ''teKt-constructitin'. Put 
II the same ti nie the project dex^s mX exhaust the work, which 
inay very vi^ell be divided against itself in nnoTe or less com- 
p^ati^d ways and which may very w-ell generale meanings 
that esfCeed^ resi'sl or elude its own intention. 

Secondly, 1 want lo argue that Nouk exemplifies 

the complexity of the Holly vv^Kid tiraditfOirL. 1 was once taken 
to task in prim for refeiring l<Hh century Afnerican fiction 
in in article which was supposed to be about — ihe 

objection being (as I recall) ihai I had allowed my "back* 
gfound in High Culture"' to intrude where it had rwt place. I 
am sure I am at least as strenuously opp^vsiHl the notion of 
'’high culture"' as my critic w^as, but i am txjualiy sure, when I 
look at WffU', that "'high -culfure ' is most certainly 

a category to wi^ich (let us say) the novels of Henry fames and 
ChartoWr Bronte automatrcfllly behmgr but a calegpry wKkh 
has beeit imposed upon them. Dr, fobosem enw wrote yiur- 
nilism, Dickens once wTote best-sellersH and Morart and 
Verdi olvee wrote hit tunes; and if the works of these and 
other persons have now^ become "'high rutture"; that is not 
becauw of wiime intrinsic pFoperty nf ^highness" which they 
have iu common- '"High culture'" represents m^thing more 
than the bouigeoisie's misuse oi its own, and other people'»> 
aikfactN, and if we exclude the products of the varicHis 'mod- 
ernisms" (which the bourgeoisie was never much interested 
in consuming in any ca-^c) we may stale it as something of a 
general rule that today's "high culture'" is the ''entertain- 
ment “ of vesterday and the day before, fetishised and sur^ 
rounded bv barbed wire. Classical Hollywoodrof amrse, is in 
dinger of becoming ''high culturo'’ itself, after the usual Hffy- 
yeir lime lag, and it is therefore all the more importani to 
bear in mind that classical HollvTvcKJd was important because 
it prtxiuced a Urge number of works in w^hich the contents of 
"high culture" wefe released, from their ideological ejuaran- 
tine^ and in which the greal gulf fixed (ilself a bourgeois 
invention) K^ween ''high" and "plebeian"' culture was effec- 
tively abolished- These works, of which I will argue that ^fcn4^ 
Voifa^irr is one, were immediately enjoyed by a large and 
extremely diverse popular audience; but ihey were also in 
direct and intimate contact with the contemporary avant- 
garde, and they restored and renewed major tradihons fixim 
the past which would otherwise have been consigned to the 
museum and the academy. Charlotte Pronle is as crucial an 
influena* on 40's Hollywoixl as Cifisrii and lo find a ere- 
ihve use for Eyre in the middle of the 20th century is in 
itself a major achievement. 1 wish, therefore, to locate NcF^^^ 
and its genre and star, not imly in their immediate 
historical situation, but in a tradihon of works about the posi- 
tion of women which Hollywood inherits from the I9ih cen- 
tury nov'el — a traditkm in which Bnmte and James are key 
moments; which has, obviously a feminist tendency; and 
from which Veytfger derives its central metaphors — 
Woman as governess. Woman as foundling. Woman as 
heiress. 

Finally^ in thal I have described Nout, Voyajier as an 


"CXxlipal fantasy"^ 1 want to adders the matter of psycho- 
analysis and its role in tcxiual criticism, and to argue that the 
specific ways in which a work articulates the material of the 
primal fantasies generated by the Oedipus must themselves 
bi- kxated kistoncally — in terms of the particular situation of 
a w'ork. a genre and a culture, 


THl WOVJkH'l ftlH ililD THI 5ICONO WOILH WAt 

It is a commonplace that the astonishing efflorescence of the 
wximan's film in the early 40's had something to do wilh the 
war. The economic facts, as they pertain to Hollywocxl, are, I 
suppose, pretty generally known; thev are dutifully retailed 
by all the slandard histories ^ which, however f predictably), 
mystify their significance by construing them from an 
econtunistic point of view. What the war did was to impose 
an extraordinary' hiatus in the developmefii oi Amencan capi- 
talism; it pi^stponed by about ten years that general social 
process in lerms of which the Hollywood studio syslem w^as 
alreadv becoming archaic and arHimalou^ even as its charac- 
teristic institiitkirw were being cionsolidated. We may describe 
this process — of which commercial radio, inaugiiraled in 
1922, was the premonitory cultural form — as a movement 
towards an economy based on individual consumption and 
social relationfi characteflsed by the dispersal and atomisation 
of persons, who art* locattd in "the htime" and constructed as 
"ci>nsumers" by a variety of duiCtnirses and practices; a form 
of "mobile privatisation'", in Raymond Williams's phrase 

Culturally, commercial television is the key mshtuHon of 
this phase of American cdpitalism- Funded as il Ls by advertis- 
ing (that is, by the selling of audiences to capital), American 
commercial television reciprocally defines the spectator as 
consumer of commodities and ''entertainment" as promobon 
for Ihe promotion, and creates artistic forms which are at 
every level directly determin'd as forms by the markebng of 
the* viewer. The principles of fragmentation and flcjw entailed 
on television h^rm by the capital structuir of the medium pre- 
empt intensities and complexitk's of emolional engagement, 
and reduce the spectacle to an arbitrary hackgmund which 
perpetually foregrounds, celebrates and seductively fetishises 
consumption w hile mystifying its conditions. 

The war created a kind of timeliKk in w*hich the emt*rging 
social hirmsof "mobile privatisahon" w*ert‘ abruptly suspend- 
ed, and in which the public, social pleasures of "movie^ 
going", and the hegemony of an enteftainmenl medium 
whose capital structure was internal lo itself, were granted art 
unlookiHldor and, as il were, accidenlal reprieve. But more 
even lhan this was at stake. After 1941^ the domestic 
American audience w'as dominated by women — and 
women, moreo%*er, who were being encouraged to feel thal 
iheir natural place was not iir Iht* home, but outside it. That 
the proletarianisation of American wvmen had a radicalising 
effect we know: it has been admirably docunnented^ and even 
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il it Kadn't be^n it is de^uciblu fmm thi? films rhai they 
tTi joyed. Suddenly ‘"the home", which serves .it once to di^y 
cidlise w'omeri and ta separafe them ^rom ViHh othef; no 
longer existed as such. Davis's audietiiV was dehmxl by the 
w'urk^place on the one hand and the cinema on the other 
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This radical re-strudtiring of American soda! felationSr and 
thus of the comp^ifiition and the orientation of Hollywmid’s 
iiudienceH twh plac?e in the cx^rlexl of aiui^htT riK^mentous cul- 
tural change — the Eun>pean emigration. The tendency for 
the great Hurop^vin diml^irs to gravitate towards Ihillywotid 
had, of Course, become appareni much earlier; Luhitsch 
arrived In 1^24, Sjostrom in N26 and Mumau in 1^27. The 
motivation in these cases, however — althivugh L.ubilS4,'h was 
(ewish and Mumau both Jewish and gay ^ wa^ not primanly 
political: here, the attraction of Hollyw'mid w^as a matter of 
^■chnical and ectmiimic resounres superior lo any a vailable in 
Europe, even in German y^ and the a.s^u ranee iif aitistk- frei*^ 
dom in deploying them. The mass emigration began in 
eamc*sl in 1933 after Hitler became Chancellor, and by 1941 
the Weimar Republic had moved to California and 
Molly Wind had become I he Iasi bastion of hurc^pi^ao high 
rnipdcmism. 

The influence of the emigration on I he Holly w^Oixi cinema 
is rot susceptible to preose calculation: clearly, ilwn.^ can bv 
no Ljuestion of many tiJ the rnimt illustrkms exile names ha%'- 
ing made a direct contributkm to sludio productions as indi' 
viduals IthiHigh some of them did.1. What we can say for it 
is demonstrably true — is that the emigration impinged on a 
society in a stale of absolulely funda menial struclural 
upheaval ie^tmomk, political and ideological), and that under 
Ihest^ conditions an extraordinary fusif>n tix^k place betwxx^n 
iht' already existing cimvention^il languages of Ibt' American 
genres and the forms, idici^ms and preoccupations of the 
European avant-garde. "Under thes4‘ oonditio-ns" is the cru- 
cial phrase; if we try to discuss ''the Eur4,]pean influence'' 
independenlly cinf the historic a I situation in w^hich it had its 
efftx.t. We will find ourselves talking, in ihe usual way^ ahttul 
*Txprt^sionist lighting", "^Ihe daemonic cily'’ and 'Xk'rmanic 
camera -angles" — which Ls what miist accounts of tht^ "influ- 
ence" Ixiil down to. It would be more to the pi>inl lo remind 
ourst^vx-s that from 1941 to 1945 the United Staks was an ally 
trf the Sonnet Union; lhal ihroughiHJt the s.ijne pifiod \\w tra- 
ditional social functions of the homer and traditional discours- 
es about il, were in crisis; and lhat if the melodrama, the 
Ckithk and the thnller took so readily psychoanalysis, and 
proved to he so congenial lo directors who had w'orked with, 
or absiirbLHi the dramatic theory of, llrtvhl, lhat is because 
these genres were in fact amenable lo radical approphatkiii 
and de%'elopmenl. 

German mixJemi^m had the impati on Moll yw (Hid that it 
did because il caught |Ih' world's k-ading capitalist piswer at a 
ptSTuliarly vuIntTable, contradictory and anonuilous momeiil 
m its hislory^ — a momeni in which the gi.»al of world hege- 
mony necessitated an lurdiafc with an anti-capitahsl 


slale, in which wi>nien wen.^ pouring into factories and ship- 
yards in droves,, in w^hich ihe economy was btH^ming but 
there was little to be bt^ughl except movies, and in which 
hundreds of radical intellecluals, perceived as signifiers of 
prestige and victimh of fascist lyranny; could be wekxamed to 
ihe homeland of democracy and let kxise uptm a film indus' 
Iry with an autonomous capital structure and a virtual 
monopoly of artistic priduction, In these circunistanjci!n^, and 
under cover of ihe usual alibi i>f "entcrlainment", the 
American cinema could quietly incorporate, wilh every 
appearance of legitimacy < w'hat Ihe modem movenuml had to 
give, and assimilale it lo ils own sufliciL^tly complex tradi- 
tions. 

The influences which told most decisively for the 
Hollyvk^ood melodrama were those' of Brts.^ht and Freud, t 
have argued else when''' that the anti^naturali^m of Ihe meki- 
drainatk traditionr and its tendency to conceive of characters 
as exemplary embtKliments of objective scKlal forces and con- 
tradictions, in an implicitly didactic and polemical mt>de, 
were very readily available for Bm^Klian inflcxiion; and in the 
Work of tiling, Preminger, Minnelli, 5irk and I he Ophuls of 
Cidiryhf and Miwiciif w^e sec Iht' melodrama turn- 

ing into a form of American epic theatre' which is trtx|uently 
very much more complex and profound than the plays of 
Bitx'ht himsi'lf. If Bntxht's mfliience has passed virtually with- 
imt nutice (except in the case of Sirk>, no one will iHs-d to be 
reminded of the slandard line i>n Hcilly world's c^lhusiastic 
reception of Freud, w^hich has been an obg'ct of facetkms ji™' 
larily for decades. It is not necessary to deny lhat we can 
point to numbers of miivies in which psychchanalysis is 
indei'd reduced to a glib, knowing pttp ji^ychokigy, bur the 
fact that Liify iu ffir FXirlc is ndiculous (and Ijeisen's film, it Ls 
worth pointing out. was ada pil'd fre^m an arty, middle-brow 
Broadway play) is hardly a good nMson to Iraduce Ihe analy- 
sis of male hi^tenvipc^xualily in Gtfs/igfrf, or of romantic love in 
Letter frjMFi itn Unkmm'u tVowarp. or of minher/daughter rela- 
tions in Noic, Pnyrryi'r. iTie us*- of Freudian thvxjfy in Ihe great 
40' s mehidramas is not especially assertive or explicit, and 
indi."txJ ihi' phrase "Ihe use of" may be thkiught to be unlortu- 
nate in its implication.s. There is nolhing in U'ffcr or fiattdim 
Uanvsi or Ri'fx'cca which rv^minds us of the kind of "applied*' 
psychoanalysis^ (applied h>T the delectation of sevisucf 

Fiiipyi'pi) w'hich w'e find in, say, ftfiir Vrievf or The V^'hiie HiWl or 
Riddk's of Hie We have the impns^siiui. rathi^', both that 

Freud hah hieomo a part ^^f the aTfiimon discursive currency > 
and lhat he has bet'n included in it in a rerruirkahly creative 
way; it is not hir the credulousness or the hupi'rficLility ivr the' 
schematic nature of their appropriation ^yt I'retid that 
Nnhiriojis. Hie Lx'kt^ and Fan' are exempl^vry. VVe may 

argue, un the conlrary^ that if psychtxinalysis enabled a radi- 
cal deepening and clarification of the material and pnsM^'cupa- 
tions of the genre', thesi' in ifn^ir turn eni^xni raged an excep- 
tionally pariiaL and a uniquely political, engagement VM-ith 
psychhianalysis. Frx'ud land the emigration) did not fall like a 
boll friim the blue i^n a culture hitherto disingenuous and 
naively affirmalive. The gcmrt*s in w^hich their influence was 
Rkist ket'niy felt — the melodrama, the woman's film^ the 
Gothic, the urban thriller — ha.d already gefleratc'd distin- 
guished critical work addn'ssid to the eontradkiury realities, 
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nuttrul And s-ymboliic, of d spetiHc hislortCdJ i%iltun?. Kor the 
prftKTit puq?iKL% it will be sufficient fo add thdt the cotivi?ii' 
tiofls of the wiinuTi's film were not a slrdriger lo concepts of 
"misculine dominance'’ and "gender oppression"; that the 
genre's tradition included one of the niost radical bodies of 
work in the cinema (the films of von Sternberg and Dietrich}; 
and that Fruud's iniluence on it was inseparable Imm the iHit- 
sei from that of the key 19th century feminist novel. If we add 
to this complex of factors the war-time experience of Ihe 
woman's film's audience^, we are perhaps in a position to sug- 
gest that the moment at which Freud "arrived" favouTedr or 
at leasi allowed for^ a pnigressive intefcsl in him. Certainly, 
psychoanalysis became something rather differenl in the 
hands of the mehdrama from w^hat it notoriously in 

the hands of the American medical profession — a fad of 
which the abrasive attitude to therapy in, say, Reii' and 
Thr Ls a telling and piquant illustration. 


Til FILM 

There is no such thtng as an intrln^tcally radical genre; the 
woman's film is no more progressive ^ w than Ihe western 
is sr cnnservaiive. A genre is produced tn historical dr- 
cumslances in which a cluster of related values, practLces and 
discourses on the maintenance and reproduction of which a 
given cuiture absolutelv depends undergiK^ n crisis of con- 
sent, such that the values and practices in question are experf- 
ipnced at onoe as iweewary, unavoidable/ even natural; tml 
it»o as a wurce of conflict, fTk+ion, unhappiness and dishar- 
mony. Genres presupp>sc an ambivalence and uncertainty 
aboul a set of dominant valu^-s and institutions which is suffi- 
ciently profound and sufficiently generalistxi as lo create an 
audienE.v fiir narratives in w'hich the crisis tNiiie values is 
repealfxtly acted thn^ugh, wiih ihe most minute variations 
arid inflections, and in which Ihe terms of the staluis quo 
whtise insHtu lions are at stake are continually re- negotiated 
and re-secured, if general cunseni cuuJd unproblematicallv he 
won for the profnisitiofl tlwt women ought to love and be 
defined by men, there would be no woman's film- The condi- 
tion of existence of the genre is the fact that this pnopositi^m is 
both emphatically di.>minant and pi>teiitialty at risk, and that 
it is historically possible to re^^p^^nd to it by asserting, either 
lhat it is perhaps tio! woman's destiny to k>ve and be defined 
by men at all, or that even if it is, the consequences and rami- 
fications of this destiny are in substance unacceptable. Of 
course^ if general consenl could bv won for ihese counter- 
arguments, there would be no woman's film either. It is the 
very impossibilily practically of resolving the conflict of inter- 
pretations and evaluations and enrHilional allegiances which 
the genre articulates that gives rise to the genre — that pro- 
motes, In other wmds, a correspondingly intense investment 
m the mrrstnnt re-enactment ro-descriphon and rewlutinn of 
the crmflict as dramatic fantasy .'Needless to say^ such con- 
flicts can be defined and followed thmugh in ways which are 
more or less subversive of the priorities of Ihe dominant cul- 
lure^ and in ways w^hich an? not subversive of them at all. The 
of a genre are alw^ays culturally expkisivv, virtually 


by definition, but the nature of the irfaimtnt of these materials 
is determined by other factors. The twei impimant fac- 
ii>rs are the artists involved and, abtwe alT the specificities of 
the historical situation in which genre, artist and audieiH^ 
intersect with t^ch other. 

While I will be mainly concerned in this article with the 
films about motherhc^xl w^hich Bette Oasis made in the late 
30's and early 4iy% and with Nmi\ Vnyagrr as the greatest of 
them, r wish first to consider the contemporary cycle of 
WEmian's films about the domestic ptTsecution of married 
women by their husbands which 'Thomas Els^esser has called 
Ihe “Freudian ‘feminist melodfama".* These two groups of 
works, though utttTly different, have one essential feature in 
common — iheir implacable hoshlity to the HKial institutions 
of compulsciry heten^sexuality^ and to Ihe organisation of 
desire which answers to I hose in.Ntitutk>ns — and they illumi- 
nate each other in extremely impiiftant w-ays. I should make it 
quite clear ji the outset that I am perfectly well aware that 
there are many war-time woman's films which, far from 
proposing a hostile Critique of btiurgeois heterosexuality, 
undertake trunisively to reaffirm the role of wlfe-and-molher 
as heroic guardian of the "unconquerable fortress'^ of the 
American home, m which aincem themselves with wcjmen's 
experience of loss, berea%'ement and emi^tional frustration or 
deprivalk>n. It is no part of my purpose to derrKin.stfate that 
the complex American war-lime situation guaranteed the 
exclusive production of anti- patriarchal woman's movies. I 
claim merely lhat il cnflf?ird them, and on an impressively sub- 
stantial s^^ale. V%^orLsH>f an are made by penions, and it wtmld 
be the mosi ludimms determinism to suggest lhat peri^ms 
who find themselves in a given hislorical conjuncture must 
react to it in one particular kind of way. The war^ and 
llollywxHid's institutions, allowed for the celebration of the 
norms as well as their contestation, and 1 am interested here 
in the fad that the contestation iwk place and lhat it has been 
almost completely ignored. We may assume, I lake it, shat the 
audience which etijoyed Neuj, Voyager and KrFccra also 
enjoyed Isay} Urc Wftitf of fAurr, and I am equally far 
irum .>iuggesllng that the spectators of war- lime woman's 
movies w^ere twynd together by a univixral revolutionary con- 
sciousness. Fantasy life, after all, Ls extraordinarily complex 
and cimlradictory, and a great deal is a I slake, emotionally 
and psychologically, in deriving pleasure fmm a narrative 
about the abolition of sexual arrangements in which ^me is at 
the same time deeply implicated. Thai this is the pleasure 
Ttiynjifi'r offers I have no doubt, but it hardly follows that 
such pleasure' is incompatible with enjiwment at another nar- 
rative in which the same arrangements are affirmed- lndei,d, 
the oonserx'ative fantasy may well serve lo create an emotion- 
al space for the fantasy of resistance and repudiation, and it is 
implicit In what I have already said atx>ut genre lhat the plea- 
sure of generic art has its roots in the most extreme imagina- 
tive ambivalence. 

t laving said this, it is only proper to add that the Mrs. 
MinrivfsAnd the Simr you Wt7jf Auw^s are far from being as 
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!%iinple, unprttbknrkatic or as contemptible as they might 
seem Do be on the evidence of memory^ heirsiiy or the schol- 
arship of Hollywood hLstoiians and T.V. guides. It would be 
hard u> advance highef tlainw for ma.sctilint' dominance and 
American domesheity than SiiU f Yew Wcirt Auvy, which gtws 
so far as to identify its absent patnarch with Gt>d, yet his very 
absence involves the film in difficult contradictions; and 
when we txyme to a masterpiece like Hfrrres^ which 

passionately commits itself to the pn^jection and realisation of 
a utopian heterose\ual ideal, we find im inspection that the 
ideal is remarkable for its radical perseniity- Like a number of 
other war-time women's films about “lost loves", Rfrndom 
HertvsJ turns out to be a celebration of the primal crime and 
the mot her /son incesi which follows from it Heriv too, 
although hetc>nisexuality is delinously rtwnstituted, the film 
draws its energy from a fantasy of the negation of the 
Oedipus 


THE fRIUDIAN-FEMINIST MHOaiAMA 

The Freudian feminist cycle was initiated by Hitchcock in his 
first American film, Rrhcccfl. w^hich now* seems more and 
more to be the seminal 40's work*! from the p>int of view of 
the piresent discusskin, it is the work in which psychoanalysis, 
Charlotte Bronte and the American Gothic are articulated 
with each other on the gnnind of the woman's film. The cycle 
proceeds through Hitchcock's Su spinas, Cukor's Gasffgfrfr 
Tourneur's f Wefltcd Wfffi a Zombif^ Minnelli's UndcrcHrFriifi 
I’reminger's WJiirlpcmiif, L>phuls' CUMjffrf, Lang's Secre! Btwrd 
thr Dopr, and Sirk's Sferp My Lone; it is also a decisive influ- 
ence on I wo more mafor Hitchctxks, Netonet*?! and tbidcr 
Capricorn. At the risk of schematising these works, w^hich are 
extremely complex and diverse, and a number of which are 
masterpieces, I wcnild like to oullirve their rvc'ommt structural 
features: not all the films have all the features m common, but 
when we consider the cycle in its totality, the insistence of a 
dominant thematic pat1t*m is very' sinking. 

1 A heroine wht> is defimd as socially inexperienced, naive, 
sexually innocent — abtave all, as '^romantic" in ihe conven- 
tional, colkK|uial sense. 

I She meets and falls in love with a charismatic stranger 
played by an actor who is mscrihed in conventhun as "ideal 
romantic lover" — a Cary Grant, a Charles Boyer, a I^UfC'iKe 
Olivier, a Roherl Taylor, a Don Ameche. <This pattern persists 
in derivatives and pastiches of the Freudian-feminist melo- 
drama which long post-date the end of the cycle prc»per: con- 
sider, for instance, the casting of Rex Harrisi,^n in 
Lacel In some cases, though not in all, the film emphasises the 

S TTie infliMTKe el cry Crtiz^ ^iw ha^ rvH. 1 |hmk. bwn 

th<Hip(h the drnvalnm et thr epening and i:]i’i!vjng Kc-qui^ni'i^ 
film H «uivty i.4tvN.m> The initticncf* a pn^umablv 
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Oedipal aspect of the heroine's love by indicating that the 
husband is older than she is and/or her supxrioT in scxial 
rank: in Rcbecai^ de Winter/ Olivier bolh replaces and is, as it 
were, symbtilically summoned by the heroine's father who, 
when she was a little girl, gave her a picture-postcard of the 
de Winter mansion, Maivderley. 

The crucial pt>inl, however, is that the heroine's moti ve for 
falling in love invariably derives from a fantasy release, ful- 
filment and liberation which she projiTts onto the man — lilv 
eration fnm a traumatic past (GasffyAf), from an oppressive 
family iSuspiium)^ from the demeaning social role of ^old 
maid'’ tUwderi'vrrcHf L from economic dependency and 
expluitahon iRcba ut. Cmi^hfh from the sense that she is sexu- 
ally unattractive, and thus that she is "not ihi,^ s^^rt girl inen 
marry as loan Hmlaine puts it in Ri'hnera. The heroine per- 
ceives her husband as ihe guarantee (dashing, urbane and 
glamon>us a^ he is) id a completely unanticipaled, and virtu- 
ally fabulous, new life of freedom and si^xual pleasure, and 
she happily commits hersell to the "normal" destiny of 
w‘oman in the N^lief that marriage is the condition of her own 
Ht^lf-realisation The marriage takc^ place at the fvj^^ifinmjf of 
the narrative, the rest of which is mncernixl with the bhiudy 
aftermath of ’’the happy ending ". 

A numbi'r ipf these' elements persist m WokiriiaMs and tinier 
Caprirurfi. in w'hich, of course, the heroine is very different 
from the generic type and in which the Frc'Udian- feminist 
convention Ls only oru' of the materials in play. The Bergman 
character in both works Is sexual and transgressive; $he is 
suh^t not to one man bul to two, btilh of wht>m, kw different 
reasons, have an investment in gaining p^iwer over her; and 
the figure' in whom she glim pises the chance of a "new life" is 
not her husband. Nevertheless, the Freud ian-feminisi theme 
of the heroine's subjugation |hn>ugh nimantic Iwe remains: 
she Is drawm to hvt lover in the first place because he seems to 
emtHvdy the promise of redcmpfrnir. Devlin/Cary Gram's 
pHkwer tsver Alicia /Bergman in Nfftorknis is the pxiwer of guilt 
aK>ui her ow'n and hof father's past — guilt w hich she hopies 
she can assuage through him hut which, in fact, he relentless- 
ly (and neurotically 1 exacerbates, eventually drawing her into 
a helpless complicity with her own victimisation. 
If jity /Bergman in Under Glpriium alscj believes, at the outset; 
that t^he can transform and redeem herself through 
Adair/ Michael Wilding, hut hertv magnificently, the film 
moves timards a spirilual rxwvvry in which this investment 
in the lover is ahand^med. 

3 Enter "the house" — archaic marmorial, labyrinthine, 
patriarchal It is here, of course, that l^nr Eyre and the 
American Gothic tradition intersect: the prototypxes are 
Bronte's Thf^mtield Hall on the one hand and House of 
Usher on the other. "The house" emNnliei^ the masculine 
secrel — the secn^ of the husband's castration. For it rapndly 
tran, spires that the heroine too, unbeknownst to herself, has 
been constructed as the object of a fantasy w'hith bears no 
relation whatever to hers, and which requires her to expiate 
her husband's pnifinind conviction of his impiotence by sub- 
mitting to a correspimding project of domination. In fane Kyrt 
and Rfhrccfl, ihe husband's fear of "'being castrated" is 
inspired by a first wife whti aftpears in Ihe work as the sym- 
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bolic ^bodimvht of fenule sexiul en^irgy wKidi hai refused 
patriaahdl ref^uJation^ and which bi experienced by the hus- 
band Ohought not by the text! as daemonic. In C^iighh the 
emblem of intimidating female power is the heroine^s 
guardian and surrogate mother, whom the husband has mur- 
dered years before, and his obse^iun with her is an obsesskm 
with finding and appropriating her missing ieweis, the own- 
ership of which, in principle, has ^ssed to the heroine by 
matii lineal descent- Gisfijfhf defines the jewels as fetishes, and 
dramatises the husband's compulsion to steal them (which he 
himself, it's made dear, does not understand) in terms of a 
need to put the phallus back in its rightful place: shr doesn't 
have it, i have it. The metaphorical content of the husband's 
pathology in these films is invariabJy of this kind. 
Masculinity, as the Freudian /feminist melodrama perceives 
it, is driven by an obsessional ht^’ir of lack, which has been 
amused by a figure from I he husband's past (usuahy,. but not 
always, femilel who repft^nts for the husband the troubling 
or negalion sexual difference, and which can only be exor- 
cised by "the making of a lady'" — by the demonstration that 
the heroine is, incontrovertibly,^ "feminine" castrated ^ power- 
less, 

4 From the heroine's point of view, the theme of the 
Freudian-feminist cycle can be expressed in the formula 
“compulsory hctenxsexuality as nightmare". The husband — 
as is, lyf coum\ "normar — aspires to impose the patriarchal 
organisation of sexuat difference around the phallus as the 
signifier of that difference, and the films use the metaphor of 
perseculion to identify the husband's project with a process of 
sysiematiCn Kxially organised and sociaJly legitimated disem- 
ptm-eiment. The effect of the process Is the herxiine's confine- 
ment lo the house, where a wife ought naturally to be, and 
where her predicament is therefore invisible; Gdsfighf. Qiigllfr 
and Noiijriom in particular lay great Slness on the fact that it is 
precisely the identification of women with “the private 
sphere” that allows the perscjcution of the heroine to procecd- 
The power i\^latiuns. and the division of labour, which sustain 
bourgtHMt^ privacy are in any case naturalised, and because a 
woman's place is in the home il becomes exceedingly difficult 
to tell whether cir not she is there of her own vobtion or to 
contest her husband^s accDunt of the matter. The point is bril- 
lUnily made in the excruciating sequence in Gasli^hi in which 
Charles Boyer causes Ingrid Bergman to have a nervous 
breakdow'n at a conceit with ihe express purpose of demon- 
strating "in public" that his wife's condition necessitates her 
incar^'eration in Ihe '^private" htsme — as opposed to being a 
consequence of it. The very notion of the domestic privacy of 
socially unequal partners serves in itself to mystify or ratio- 
nalise the real conditions pf the heroine's privatisation, and it 
is tht'ir perception of this fact which gives ihe Freud ian-l^i- 
nist films their extraordinary intensity. The possibility of the 
heroine's persecution is objectively entailed by the social form 
of the instituhon of marriage. 

S The heart of bourgeois privacy Is the mantal bedroom, and 
its privacy is sanctioned in the name of the act of love. In the 
Freudian -feminist melodrama, with magnificent symbolic 
logic, the marriage^bed becomes ihe site of the heroine's ulH- 


mate terror and humiliation, and of the displacement of her 
sexuality into hysteria- In she becomes literally bed- 

ridden. and in NolurioHs and Under CspricQrn the inviolable 
seclusion of the bed-chamber facilitates an attempt to murder 
her; but it is GoshgAl, again, which produces the cycle's nnost 
extraordinary metaphor for the power relations of the 
boudoir. Here, the master-bedroom is directly below the attic, 
and every evening, while Boyer plunders his wife's property 
in his desperaie search for the purloined phallus, ^^man. 
prostrate on the bed. cowers in horrew K^eath him. The sym- 
bolic geography of the patriarchal home has rarely been 
mapped with such exquisite precision. 

t Thu sexual drives repressed in the mamage-bed for ihe 
greater glory of masculine d4,iminance accumulate elsewhere 

in the West Wing, at the houmforl. on the 3rd floor, in the 
cellar^ the attic, the txiathouse. the siables — in a space of 
taboo within or adjacent to "the house"; and many of the 
films move inexorably towards their spectacular and momen- 
tous return. In fane Eyre, ftchrrcit and Secret Bejifond the Dwr 
(and, of 0,10 rse. T^ir Fall 0 f the ffousc of U^keri the powerful 
female energies which the male protagonist has sought to dis- 
avow' erupt. The house" is dcsmiyed, and the patriarchal line 
extinguished. Jn Undereurtfnt the husband is trampled to 
death by his brolher^s stallion, whose stables coiresjxind to 
the boathouse in Rehecai (boih of them are guarded bv a 
Faulknerian idiot who is piivy to, but who cannot articulate, 
the htnjse's secret). In the greal climactic scene of Ga^li^kt the 
heroine recovers her powers, lakes control of her mother's 
house and herself expels her husband from it, instructing the 
police {in words which seem to sum up the meaning of the 
Freudian-feminist melodrama in a phrase) to "take this nxan 
away". 

It is hardly surprising, given the cycle's thematic, that 
Freudian-feminist melodramas find il exceptionally diffiruli 
to neg^itiate an ending: the interpretation of the final scene of 
SuspirioiT remains controversial to this day. Nairalive closure 
in Hollywood movies very regularly mearLs "the formation of 
Ihe heterosexual c?ouple". bul it is fairly clear that at the end 
of th^* astonishing Cothic visions of the cost of malesJomi- 
nated heterosexuality for women such closure cannot carry 
much conviction. The films may well be obliged, in the last 
five minutes, either to redeem the husband or to wheel on an 
acceptable alternative — rather as the good king is wheeled 
on at the end of Jaaibean tragedy; but they are committed by 
Ihe logic of their narratives to undercut their own resolution, 
sometimes inadvertenlly, usually with deliberate irony. The 
"restoration of the mu pie” in I Walked With a Zombie is so per- 
functory that it can scarcely be said to take place, In Rchova. 
Hiichc^vk suggests thal Joan Fontaine's newdy-found sexual 
n^aturity and self-coiifidencu (she is. in effect, about to hfeonv 
Rebecca) disqualify her as a possible love-c^^ for the hus- 
band to whom she appears to have Kwi reconciled and who 
instructed her. in the days of their courtship, "never lo be 
thirty -six years old". Jn GoshgEf. Cukor brutally dispels any 
confidence we nnighl have been templed to have in Joseph 
Gotten by assodahng him, thnnigb the image of the gloves, 
with the Boyer character's fetishism; and in CaugEt. Ophuls 
also uses imagery' of clothing (in this case, the gift of a coat lo 
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the hemme) to e4ta<b1i$h a Cdrinection between the filmS 
o»teni«ibty anHihetical rvprvfieiitatives of masoi Unity . 

The objection Kas sometimes been made that the Freudian- 
feminist melodrama defines women as, in essence^ victim» 
and explains the heroine's perseoilion in terms of the intrinsi- 
cally passive and masochistic nature of the feminine charac- 
ter. This objection seems to me to be almi^l incredibly per- 
verse. The Freudian-feminist heroine is indeed offered as 
eicemplary; but the point of ihe entire cycle is that she is 
eiiiemplaTy for the passion and intensity with which she has 
Internalised the desires, fantasies and ambitions which the 
culture encourages her lo have. Lf she is her husband's victim 
it is because she has been schooled to be his good and dutiful 
wife, and if she becomes the object of his violence it is because 
she is to think of heiself as the object of his love. The 

films are concerned, in the best Ciothic manner, with the hor- 
ror of the normaU and while they clearly invite us lo “identi- 
fy" (it might be heller to say ^empathise" ^ with the heroine, 
they are very far from being in the business of selling the 
female spectator a delicious shudder at the spectacle of her 
own helplessness. and GdsiigAf and h^eforious are so 

distressing because our involvement with the heroine is so 
complex. We "identify"' with her very closely, but we are abo 
I he spectators of a symbolic drama which makes criticatly 
present to us the determinants and the conditions of CKL^tencc 
of the experience with which we are identifying- The current- 
ly dominant ''iheories'' (if they can be called that) of rLarrative 
identification induce blindness to the very possibility of such 
complexities of point-of-view — from which, nevertheless, 
the Freudian-feminist melodrama derives its political force. 
The films neither present women as bom masochists nor 
solicit the spectator ^construed as female) to immerse herself 
in the ptedicament of the damsel in distress who stands in 
urgent need of rescue by the good man from the turpitude of 
the bad. They offer an micount of the feelings they insist that 
we share, and their representative di.stinction (representative 
of the greatness of the great melodramas) is to have achieved 
a form of spectatorial im-ob'ement in which the most inlense 
kind of participation in the suhjMrfitefy of a particular charac^ 
ter co-exists with a heightened awareness of the ofj/rcfitie 
social forces in retation to which that subjectivity is organised. 
The foolish dualism of '^involvemenE“ and ^detachment'’ can 
only misleads for the spectator of the Freudian -feminist melo^ 
drama, the heroine's experience exists at one and the same 
time as feeling jrnd as object. 

tt is certainly the case^ however, that with the crucial 
exception of ti/idrr Cj|mri»rM the Freudian-feminist melodra- 
ma cctnflnes itself to the critique of patriarchy. 

Withoul lafie Eyrr the films could hardly exisL but they never- 
iheless leave out of the account iht’nte central aspects of the 
novel which can be fairly represented by this: 

“It is vain to say human beings ought to be satisfied with 
tranquillity: they must have action; and they will make it If 
they cannot find it. Millions are condemned to a stiller 
doom than mine, and millions are in silent revolt againsi 
their lot. Nobody know it how many rebellions beside^ 
political rebelliofvs ferment in the masses of life which peo^ 
pie earth. Women are supposed to be very calm generally; 


but women feel just as men fuel; they need exercise for 
their faculties, and a field for their efforts as much as their 
bPOthers do; they suffer from too rigid a restraints too abso- 
lute a stagnatioiv precisely as men would suffer; and it is 
narrow-minded in their mtire privileged fellow-creatures 
to say that they ought to confine themselves to making 
puddings and knitting stockings, to playing on the pkano 
and embroidering bags. U is thoughtless to condemn thenri, 
or laugh at them, if they seem to do mofi* or leam more 
ihan custom has pronounced necessary for their sex"^. 

The central theme of fane Eifre is Jarw's struggle to define her 
own destiny, and Charlotte Bronte^s intCTest in beh-rosexuali- 
ty Is subordinate to this theme. The Freudian-feminist melo- 
drama has absorbed Ihe influence of Bronte's critique of het- 
erosexuaJity,, but it largely ignores her ovirr-riding preoccupa- 
tion with the heroine's self -making: at the end of Rebecca and 
the posifite work of feeling towards new norms and 
new possibiJities remains to be done. I will argue in the rest of 
this paper that this is the work which hfout,. under- 

takes — through an appropriation of the work of Charlotte 
Bronte of quite extraordinary radicalism. 


My title, "a new servitude", is taken from one of the most 
famous and beautiful passages in fane Eifre. Jane has been 
teaching at Lowood for eight years, '^f had given allegtana* to 
duty and order^, she says; ^1 was quiet,^ 1 believed 1 was con- 
tent''. The departure from the school of Miss Temple, fane’s 
colleague and only friend (who marries a man described^ 
with wonderful Bronte-esque astringency, as ""an excellent 
man, almost w<orthy of such a wife"). Convinces Jane that she 
no longer has a reason, as she puts it, to '’be tranquir; 

“...now I remembered that the real wtJfkJ was wide, and 
that a varied field of hopes and fears, of sensarions and 
excitements, awaited those who had courage to go forth 
into its expanse, to seek real knowledge of life amidst its 
perils"’. 

She goes to the window, opens it and looks out — as women 
in IVth century novels and Hollywood mdodramas so often 
find themselves doing; 

'’I desired liberty; for liberty 1 gasped; for liberty 1 uttered 
a prayer; it seemed scattered on the wind then faintly 
blowing. J abandoned it and framed a humbler suppLica- 
tionr For change, stimulus. Thai petition, too, seemed 
swept off into vague apace. Then', I cried, half despi-rate, 
'grant me at least a new servitude!'" 

Jane considers the phrase,, and asndudes that iherc' musi bi^ 
"something in it" because 

“...it dtH'S not sound hxr sweet. It is not like such words as 
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Libert V, EsfcitumeitL FtifisyiTivnl. dclighiful st^undsn Iruly; 
bul no more iKan ^.uinds h>r me, ^nd *o hiplkm' jruJ fleet- 
ing ihdt il is mere wjste lime Ut listen to ihem. But 
Servitude! Th^H mosl be j ni.ilteT ot Any one mflV 
serve. I hjve here eij^ht yeors; mvw ^11 I wjnl is to 

serve elsewhere. Cjn I not ^et st* much of my <.>w n will! Is 
mit the thing lejsiblef Ves — yes — the end is not w diffi- 
cuitn if I onlv a br.iin 4Wtive lo ferret out the means of 
alUming 

Jane, in other words, cannot overthrow patriarchy single- 
handed; given, thedn fhi- lact of masculine dominance, wfuit 
are the possibilities? Tv what extent, under these onen’ius and 
intractable corkiition.s, can the heroine ask the question ■^wKat 
do I want?'' profitably? — in such a w^ay. that is, as to a^.t on 
it. Both fanr Eyrr and are about women for 

whom the question vi pc^litical action din's not arise, h>r obi i- 
ous hislofical tvastm.s, and who are co-rrespondingly pretK tia- 
pied with the task of negotiating bilween the promptings of 
their own will and an actually existing Micial world w'hkh is 
in ev'ery way inimical to them. B«>th works, have an obvi- 
ousty simila r narrative movement. At the outset, the heroine 

s ihfcl , f'jc l lfi-lit 


iis lipcatid ill a position of humiLialing and emhattk>d depen- 
denev in a home ruled, in the Name of ihe Father, by an 
intensely neuri^tic widow^ed woman whose oppression of the 
heroint* i.n traced by the w'ork to her own sc4f suppression. The 
mam birvly ot the narrative is concerned with the heroine's 
allempi to discover w^hat her will is, and whal she w^ants^ in 
n^Latiivn to the things that a successkm o( n-presentalive men 
w'ant fesir Iut: and we end in holh cases with the setting up of 
ano-ther "’home"' governt'd hy ci>nventions and constraints 
which we arc invited to read, not as having been simply 
impised on the heroine by pLitriarchy.r but as having been 
determined by her through a strategic ctimprr™ise with it. 
This is what 'the new^ svTvitude" means; it is "neither free 
absolutely nor amslmined abstslutely '; and while we are cer- 
tainly to twl that the hcTi^ine remains subject to Ihe demands 
of a tT 4 Hiirv wlutart,* inlerests are essentially opposed to hers, 
we are alfM.i iv tee! that she has gcU, in Jane's phrase, "so much 
of Iver i>wn w'ill'^ as possible under the given amditions- The 
subjeci, then, can lx* expressed in the form of a question; how 
can the heroine make a history h>r hc^st^lJ in drcumstances 
which conduce to her mit having one a I all? 

The implications ot pi>smg this question as the sub|ect of 
an film are lorL'groundtd by the' film itself through 
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irtHhcr rpferencf, this time cxplicir, tu literjiture — to tht* 
lines Whiunan irom which rhe l=iJm taki^s its tHkr ” Untold 
want by life and land ne'er i^ranledyNow. V<»vager, uiJ thou 
forth to seek and find". It i» Dr. Jacquilh who introdufes thi- 
potation, and who on to say that "if Old Walt didn t 
have you in mind when he wrote rhtvse lines, he had st>me- 
b^y very like you" The film s ptnnt, of coune (and it Ls one 
of its many poinls a^tainsl the doctor) is that "old Wdlt" most 
certainly did net have Charloiie or anytme like Iter in mind, 
for the simple reason that in American culture the perstms 
who ^il forth to seek and find, who take to the open road, 
who “light out for the territory" — aie men. If the film so elab- 
orately invokes the poet of the “dear love of comrade ', it is 
precisely to stress the anomakiusness of doing so in a narra- 
tive about a woman. The iippasition betw^'en heten^'xual 
settlement and homosetiual mobility so fundamental to 
Amencan culture is premised tw the assumption that women 
do, and want to, stay at home, and that thev do and want to 
impose on mm the domestic shack]« which are s*i amRcnial 
to themselves — thus driving men out into the wilderness to 
bond with each other. An American Jane Eyie is a pa radon, 
and it is the function of the film's title to present this paradox 
as an essential component of the theme. 


THt JtASUkE OF THt PNALlUJ 

In order to understand Now, Voyager (and indeed, the 
Woman s film as a genre) we need to understartd its eonvett- 
tens, and the most radical and, to go's audiences, the least 
familiar of these conventions Ls that which governs the repre- 
sentatUw of the "romantic lover" 

It will be immediately apparent that the casting of 
woman's films tend.s to be jarringly asymmetrical: the heniine 
is radiant, passionate, vivid, brilliant, and played by an 
artrcsji of genius ( a Davis, a Clafbo, a Hepburn, a ^rgman, a 
Stanwyck )j the hero can scarcely be said to exist, This struc- 
tural inequality is specialty striking, perhaps, in such cases 
as the twv Garbo versions of Ajhm Karenim, when? the films 
derive from a novel in which the kner is as complex and pro- 
foundly realised a character as ihe heroine herself. Anna 
remains, as Garbo embodies her. Tolstoyan, but Vronsky has 
been reduced to stage machinery. The aulomatic explanation, 
to the effect that the Inver is "badly played', is tempting but 
inadequate: while it is certainly true that the acting of John 
Gilbert and Frodric March is, in the w'orst seiise of the word, 
conventional", their ieebleness is evidently a function of the 
films' total lack of interest in them, and this kek of interest 
indicates in iLs turn that the hi ms find it impossible from the 
outset to offer Vronsky as a viable alternative to Karenin. 
Even when “the lover" is played by an actor who is in princi- 
ple a powerful and distinctive presc‘nce, the actoTs chansma 
is negaied by the narrative type he is playing: Mitchum's role 
in UtidfTcurreHt, or Gable's in .SiisaH Lmox, are exemplary in 
this respect. The same rule by no means applk^s to the "bad 
husband* hir his equivalent): Basil kathhone s glacial Karenin 
is substantial enough, and Boyer's staggering pt'rfomunce in 
Gii.di^Al only emphasises the significance of the casting of 


Joseph Cohen a.s his replacement. The heroine's passion, and 
the uiiifCiirpfaMr heterosexual male who is responsible for her 
suffering, are felt to be dramatically real, but the man whom 
she Wes, or whom the text seems to thrust upon her as the 
solution to all her problems, is ncif. 

It is all too easy for the sophisticated modern speciator 
(who has goi as far, after all, as Steven Spielberg) to fail to 
recognise ihis ninventionds a convention, and to smile know- 
ingly at what s/1h> takes to be the susceptibility and simple- 
mindedness of a pnmitivc female audienci' which (it is happi- 
ly assumed) went weak at ihe knees every time Paul llemeid 
appeared on the screen, Thx^ films themselves provide no evi- 
dence whalexer for thi.s awumption, which Ls based ™tin?ly 
on a pt'jorative psyciiokigy women reinforced by the iiabit- 
ual tendency, where- Hollywcxid movies are concerned to 
read narrative events independently of their realisation 
fk^ause woman's fiWs are about "romance", it follows as the 
night the day lhat they are, and were- in that distant and more 
mnocent age enjoyed for tning, “romantic" — and they are 
therekire "camp" now for the miubitanls of a culture which 
loses no opportunity to flatter us all on our ability to see 
through t>verything. But alas, Paul Henreid is a strategy — 
and the works in which he and hLs ilk arc vaguely on hand , 
were made fur an audience very much more cultivated, and 
incomparably more political, than any imaginable popular 
dudiena^ Uiday . 

The best way lo dehne the lover convention is through an 
analogy with a proposition of Lacan's in his seminar on 
female sexuality. Encore.'^ Lacan suggests that Ihe status of the 
cotKept of Woman in a phallocentric Symbolic order can be 
expressed as the formula Woman, under erasure: patriarrhat 
language includes Woman, but only as lhat which is at the 
same time excluded "by the nature of word.s". The formula 
(or "the lover" in woman's films is Phallus In himself, the 
lover IS not of the slightest importance; Ih' is mea-ly a logical 
abstraction cmlailed in the undertaking to dramatise the hero- 
inx' sexpctieiice of heterosexuality. It is this expcfience which 
matters, and the lover Ls a conventional function of its repre- 
sentation: that is to say, he- is the catalyst rtquired in order to 
mohvate the complex soda I /emotional predicanumt in which 
the heroine finds herself as a result of "being in love". The 
Symbolic of the woman's film includes the lover a.s signifier 
of the phallus — but it includes him only as a prenwidiiion 
for the enactment of the w'oman's desires, sufferings and 
struggles, which the genre defines as dramatic objects inde- 
pendent. and i/r excess, of the phallus as the lover signi- 

fies it. This excess of I he heroine's intensity over the object 
which seems to generate it is articulaied by the star system 
and registeied as an excess of the dramatic roality of the star 
actress over that of the leading man. Indeed, the woman's 
film produces an entire repertory of actors, as innumerable as 
the progeny of Banquo, whose sole purpose in life is to 
emKidy (if that's the word) ihe erasure- trf the phallic signifier. 
Themost exquisitdyjiull, the most thoroughly and systemati- 

V liiqOfs Lacjn, "(..kxJ and ihc [it Wnman"- in fi-miiTiJir 

SrTkaJity foiijvis (ativn uitd l^r ti-nir /rruifirnsr, oi. Juliet Utlchrll and 
laiqiwIiiK- Btr-e iMatTTiillar I'atl, pp T.X7-I9I. I xhnulJ fin*a«y «id ihii | 
d» mi* acn-pi Lk an i anxm nl ist female wiuality. and that my ol the 
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cally era-sed^ of these standard ileins of male furniture is nn 
dcmbf Getirge but it seems peculiarly fitting that anolK' 

er of them, I lerhert Marshal I, actually had a wciixleti leg. 

This extraardinary can%'tmHan has a ^>hiking precedent in 
the symbiilic Language of a 19th century form which is literal- 
ly “mekidtatnatic^, the woman -centred tragic opera. Bellini's 
and DunizettVs treatment of their tenors in Artna 
Nonm, ll Pirata^ } Funimi, Mtfriii Sfuarda and I heir cTthcropcna 
serifl correspondls exactly to the treatmeni of the lover in the 
woman's film, and it is legitimate to assume that the main 
reastm that these magnificent works are so seldom performed 
(the fiendish difficulty of the soprano roles apart) is that few 
competent tenors can be fi>und who are prepared regularly to 
lalu' on the thankless task of singing in them, h'ven when the 
composer is kind^ or canny, enough to placate his tenor with 
one or two good arias, the importani role in the "^prima 
donna*^ opera (where thert^ is one! is always the baritone, fust 
as the important male role in the wofnan's film Ls always the 
father, the husband or the doctor; and Nitrnm and Donizetti's 
histoncal i^peras ^^ubtirdinate the male characters to a central 
relationship between women in the same way^ and for the 
same reast^ns, as the films at DavLs and 'MTs Mepbum Even 
more remarkably, Ihereisan intimate connection betw'een the 
metaphor of persecution in the Freudian- feminist melodrama 
and the classical operatic theme at the heroine's decline into 
madness and delusion — a connc^ction of which Cukur, at any 
rate, is aware: the Bergman /Boyer relalionship in Gash^h! 
begins under the distinctively unfavourable auspices of a 
i|uotation from Incw ifi fjmtmrTFFKnjr. As we might expect, the 
echoes of the cc^nvention of the ‘'mad scene” are especially 
pronounced in Griffith's melodramas with Lillian Gish, which 
are in themselves one at Hotlywi^cpd's main link.s to the l^h 
century. Gish's hysteria in the dosset in Hnchlnr and 

the baptism of the dying child in Diumi Eos/ are, in effect, 
'"mad scenes", and in the famous secjuence with the bc^uquet 
of flowers in A tV(»FFiaF( of Affn^itm the* convention passes fnun 
Gish lo Garbo. 

The woman''s film, in fact^ has drawn the conclusions of 
Italian woman<entn*d tragic opiTa ffom the dramatic materi- 
al the two forms have in common. Tht^ basis of the con%^enHon 
of the erased phallus^ in both cases, is the fact that while the 
man Is theoretically i\ece?Lsary in Girder for tK'teri^^xuality to 
take place, he is al^m curiousiy marginal, and even irrelevant, 
to the general cultural issues which it raises. There is no ques- 
tion of love being Ais destiny — and no quest ion. therefore, of 
the existing structure of Ihi^ Si.pcial order King at stake in his 
unhappiness with, yearning for, ambivalence about or re|ec- 
tion of heterosexual relations. Thus whem he has said — ^1 
love you, love me in relurn'* — his dramatic interest \s 
exhausted; but the fate of patriarchy itself hangs on the 
w^oman's response. If she says "yes”, all is yveW: I he affirma- 
tive reply secures her in her subi>rdiiule S4 via I pi^sition . and 
is as intrinsically undramatic as the ^1 luve you” it answers. 
Bui if she then withd raw's her consent, or if she says "per- 
haps"* "yes, but"* ^'on condition that", "’muldn't we wait?"* 
"mai pill'" (the operatic variant) or plainly "no", ihen the 
seamless fabric of mas4^1ine dominance begins to unravel 
and a thousand narratives instantly materialise. The woman's 
film dramatises heterosexuality; from the woman's p>int-of- 


view* as a site of struggle and conflict^ uppressidn and poten- 
tial resistance, in which the heroine is subbed to radicatly 
contradictory pressures, imperatives, drives, obligations and 
sympathies. In the presenc-e of this cntical turmoil, on the out- 
come of which the heroine's well-being and the dominant 
social arrangements diversely and incompatibly depend, the 
lover Kiirtself Is effaced He Is memly required to unka^h il- 
A great many woman's films of the 3Crs and late 20's cre- 
ate the dishnet impression I hat althi^ugh they habitually make 
use of the con^'cntion of the erased phallus, they do not quite 
understand its consequences and implications — or that they 
undc^tand them only in an essentially pragmatic manner. 
Thus if Garbo is in love with Conrad Nagel, Ramon Novarro 
and even Gavin Cordon, that Is becau.se ii is CarKi whom 
petiple go to 5c*e, and they would continue to go to see her if 
she were in love with Joe Schmo — as, to all intents and pur- 
poses. she usually is. The effect of this pragmatism, however, 
is to expose com puLs^'pry beter^m"3tuality to attack on its weak- 
est flank; the reality of the sexual promise of the male is ime- 
tiievably undermined. That Queen CArislirra (for example) 
wishes us to believe in that promise there can be no doubl. 
The film's insistent theme is the tragic conflict, for a woman, 
betw'een heterosexual I we (identified with fulfilment) and 
power (identified with self-abnegahtml, and we are invited to 
feel that Christina /CarK> has discovered, through her love 
for Antonio/ John Gilbert, the authentic sexual identity which 
her duties as a monarch have alw^ays required her to supn 
press. And yet in that legendary Kdrmm sequence — leg- 
endary, precisely, as a of Garbo's art Antimio 

becomes a mc»re bemused spectator {"What are you doing?") 
of ihe jouiisance which he is alleged lo have caused, and 
which Christina herself giies on to compare to the experience 
which Ctvl must have had when He created the wwld and 
beheld '"all His creatures breathing, living". The male is as 
mmpletely superfluous to the privileged moment of hetero- 
sexual awakening as he will be to the privileged moment of 
heterosexual loss enshrined in the final shol, where Antcucio's 
death at last provides the film with a cast-iron alibi for the 
ecstatic annihilation of its own manifest amteni. Finally, at 
the very moment of closure, and protected by the mask o-f 
tragedy, Qi/orpi CAri.^fufa can confess with impunity the secret 
of which ii Kith Is and is not in pevssession — the secrei of 
Ciarbti's (tht' wuman's) pt>wer and self-sufficiency. The para- 
dox of Queen Cfirrsfoiff is that although it could not exist in the 
form that it does without the convention of heieriisexual 
owantic tragedy it shows real interest in this convention, 
and at all plaints uses it oppt^rtunistlcally so as to realise 
meanings and feelings which are in conlradictian with it. 

The woman's film stumbles upm thi^ secret unaware^; tbs 
discovery' is the inevitable but (we may assume) accidental 
result of the mediation of the genre's thematic by Ihe star sys^ 
lem. The secret was shan.^ (that is^ known and not known) by 
C iarbo's audiena^. 

"Female. 17, while, high-schonl senior: ^ imagined my^lf 
caressing the Krix*^ with great passion and kissing them 
so they would stay osculated forevcT ... I practised lov-e 
scenes either with myself or with a girl-friend. We some- 
times think we could Kat Greta C»arK>, but I douN it"'*''. 
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These extraordinary remarks are quoted by one Fferbert 
Blumer in his btiok Moi'irs Hffd Ctindwrf {pqjblished in 1933 in 
apology for the Hays Code) as evidence of the appalling 
effects of Garbo movies on the morals of America's youthn 
and I think we are entitled to claim thai they are representa- 
bve. In saying; this I do not mean to imply, of course^ Ehat aU 
Garbo's female fans, if asked^ w^nild have expressed them- 
selves in the same way: Mr. Blumer' s candid interviewee 
strikes us as repn^^tati ve because the fantasy she describes 
(and, it would seem, wholeheaiiedly acts out I corresponds 
so exactly to the treatment of helerosexuahly in Qae^n 
Christina ilself. The fantasy has three a>mptmenls — a les- 
bian identification with Garbo; a lesbian identification with 
"the hero" in his capacity as Garbo'si love object; and an 
active helerosexual idenlificatiim w^ith Garbo which ri;>vetses 
the power relations ul compulsory heterosi^xyality and 
assigns to the erasc-d phallus ihe task of confirming the 
ftpeaker's sense of her own sexual pitency . The conventional 
"feminine'" heterosexual identification is the only one of the 
varuyui possibilities which has been excludedr and its exclu- 
sion is obviously the piint of the fantasy. It would be a very 
serious error to assume lhat the spaker has merely allowed 
her erotic imagination to run riot and that in doing sti she 
has left Garbo's work far behind her. On the ctmlrary, the 
significance of the fan Easy is precLscly thal the movies which 
inspired it allow for^ and eviMi encourage^ the kind of imagi- 
native investment which the fan Easy representSn for the con- 
ventions which the w^oman's film employs to dramatise 
compulsory hetenisexuality have the curicnis effect nf under- 
mining its rationale. It ceases to be pissible to think of the 
man as naturally causing, justifying and pitentially gralify- 
ing the woman's desire, and the extraordinary excess of the 
heroine's realily and energy over her lover's makes her 
available tx^th for identifications and for forms of object- 
choice which are subversive and p^rv'crst'. _ __ 

Since the appearance of Laura Miilvey-sl^Tlusand^ 
much-reprinled essay on Pteasurir and Narratiir Cinema j 

it seems to have become one of film thctw's articles of faith/ 
that Hollywood movies construct a masculine 
idenhfication.^^ The blatant inaccuracy, the tendentiousness 
and the cavalier indifference of the "readings ' of StembeTg| 
Hawks and Hitchcock with which Mulvey substantiates hir» 
thesis do not seem to have diminished its popularity in ihi'^ 
slightesE, so nothing that is said abiHJl it hen^ will be found 
at all convincing by those whose desire to be told wbai 
Mulvey tells them considerably their interest in the , 

works she purports lo diSiuss I will risk the suggestion ‘ 
nevertheless, that a great many woman's films give uJ 
grounds for inquiring whether they allow- for a masculine^ 
identification al all. What, confronted by Queen Chrisiitm ^ ' 
SffljjmJoor or NotiK can Ihe masculine (that is, male- 

identifiedl htietosexual male spectator possibly do? f fe can, 

1 suppise, in principle, identify himself with the erased 
phallus and desirx* thx' heroine; but quite apart from (he fad 
thal the films neither incite nor reward such an imaginative 
exercise* fit must be both a staggeringly difficult and an 
exceptionally thankless task to identify with Get>rge Bn'nt) 
the male spvtatnr whtv in defiance of the obstacles, under- 
takes it will inevilably find him.selJ identifying with a prson J 


and a position which the film he is watching has more nr 
less abrasively placed. In lhat the erasure of the phallus is 
something which ihe woman's film dues but to which it sel- 
dom refers ^ it is fust conceivable that a nrkale'idenHfied man 
might find isome means of inserting himself into the symbol- 
ic field of the work: not all woman's films actually anmninee 
that they are erasing the phallus as Sternberg's and many of 
Davis's do, and works which are more nelicent on this piint 
may prhap allow a certain leeway for masculine appropri- 
alkvn. The price to be paid is ifn' mispleading of the film — 
and (it may be imaging) a nagging sense of being left out 
even as one insists on being included. The niiisc.^hne specta- 
tor who approaches Qu^en Chri.^fina from John Gilbert's 
direction rnusl fail to see what is going on, and he can hardly 
be spared the suspicion fat w^hatever kvel of ctmsciousnessli 
thal he has himself been placed under the sign of erasure. 
Hls only alternative is to be borid; and f gather from such 
cun versa tions as J have had with women who saw the films 
at the lime of their release thal men either did not go to 
w^oman's films at all or went to them under duress, ft is very 
easy to see why. 

For the female spctalnr, however, the woman's film 
invites lo a positive festival of prverse affects- As we 
learned ffum Herbert Blumer's shameless interv'iewee^ the 
erasure of the phallic signjfier which creates such difficultk^ 
of access for the masculine spedatur works wonderfully fur 
the women in the audience^ in that the lover's very vacancy 
opens up a quite extraordinarily diverse and complex range 
of imaginative op ions in relation to the female siar. The 
woman's film dmves its emotional power fmm the realisa- 
tion of these options, which survive — which exists indeed, 
independently of — the Operation of the narrative laws 
w^hich sometimes seem lo foreclose them. The fact that 
Garbo or tiXivis or Stanwyck arc killed or married off at the 
end dws ntit matter The restoratkm of the patriarchal order, 
when it Eakes place, is purely convenlu^nal, and is usually 
preseriled as being stx 

The Second Worid Wnr cTysfalltscd the slgnificiinn? rif the 
woman' him in mther the same way that, thirty years later, 
the war in Indochina and its domestic ramtfirations crys- 
tallised the significance of the horror movie. Suddenly^ 
under the conjoint impact of tk^rman mtKlernism, psycho- 
analysis, Hitchcixk's recovery of Jtfnf Eyre and ihe revolu- 
tionary transk^rmiition of the social position of American 
womens the generic secret which Quenj Christina does and 
dtx,^ not kn^^w becomes available for systenialic aniculation. 
The Fnt^dian-feminist mehxirama and Davis's films abi>ut 
motherhood explore I his stxrret and its implication.>i in very 
different ways, but one’s sense of the intem^latedness of the 
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two bodies uf work is slrikinji^ly confirmed by tbe casting of 
George Bren* in Tfrc Sfnmi Simrcu.^. where the exemplary 
fetish islic psychopath of the one group of HI ms coincides 
w^ith the exemplary erased phallus of the other.*^ 


TNE MOTHIR U &DVEINESS 

The treatment of the kwer in N<ntf. Vtn/a^ (and the group of 
Davis movies with which it belongs! is inseparable from the 
film's preoccupation with motherhood. Heren as in T^r O/d 
Afdjd and The Grr&f Lit, the important relaiionships are not 
relationships of heterosexual love but relationships between 
women and children — in particular, of course, belw^^en 
mcTtheiTi and daughters — ai^d men appear in the films orily 
as functions of these relationships. This concern with mother- 
hood Ls, again, strategic. It represents an attempt to negotiate 
a fundamental narrative problem which works that analyse 
the vicissitudes of hetensseTcuality from a woman's ptiint-of- 
view have repeatedly enct>untcred. and which is classically 
exemplified in Jffne £yrv itself. Charlotte BronK' wishi?s to criti- 
cise maleMdominated heteriwx'xual love as an and 

she does so with incomparable power and intensity; but she 
hits no aUemative at the end of her great novel but to imagine 
the hercjine's "new servitude" in terms of the institution she 
has refected. The final chapter of fane Eyre begins, famously, 
with I he pi^rtentous and inexorable sentence — "Reader^ I 
married him"^! and while it may certainly bt' argutxi that this 
sentence pfesents, rather than simply repnKluces. the laws of 
closure, the fact remains that ihesi,' laws weigh heavily on the 
last quarter of the novel, after Jane's discovery of the mad 
wife and her departure fn>m Thomfield. Charlotte Bronte is 
imaginatively v^bligi'd at this point to introduce a second het- 
erosexual man. the pastor and aspiring missionary St. John 
Rivers: and although the sequences dealing with lane's strug- 
gle for spiritual sui%^iva3 against Rivers' egotism and posses- 
siveness are magnificently done in themselves. Rivers' prima- 
ry function at I he level of sfnrcfMm is to offer (anc access to the 
public world in which things are done and history is made on 
terms which are plainly unacceptable, and thus to rationalise 
the narrative's obligation to affirm a refi>nned helerosexual 
domesticity at the close. Jane is perfectly willing to go wilh 
Rivers to India, but she n?fuses I he offer of marriage on the 
acceptance of which he iasists as an absc^lule mndition of her 
acaunpanyi-ng him; and while his intransigence im thih poin! 
is eminently credible psychologically this dominatkm Jane 
will only be complete when he is in a position to deny her 
sexual gratification! it has the practical effect of foreclosing 
the range of options which is open to the heroine. Jane is no 
longer faced w^ith the task of defining herself auhmumfiusly 
in the ^rcial worlds In relation lo constraints of her own 
choosing, but with an exclui^ive alternative which consists of 
two men, both of whom propose marriage but only one of 
whom can bt^ thmighi of as "needing" her. 

Jane's return to Rw^hCT^tef is necessary because Charlotte 
Bronte can only imagine the total rejection of rnasculine domi- 
nance as the madwoman — that is. as self-immolation: and 
indeed, the madwoman Ls the kind of embodiment of female 


rage and rebellion which appears in a work where the neces- 
sity^ of rein-stating bourgeois marriage m some form or other 
in unavoidable, fane and Bertha Mason are linked througlvout 
the novel by fire imagefy. but tl is imt Jane who bums down 
the patriarchal house and blinds Rochester — and the mad- 
woman's paradoxical role, as a surrogate embodiment of 
Jane's owm fury, is to collabtirate with Rivers in the engineer- 
ing of the narrative conditions for Rochester's redemption 
and lane's incorporation in the status quo as wiR^-and -moth- 
er. The madwoman creatt»s that "need" of Rochester's for Jane 
which allow^s the novel to suggest that the "new servitude" 
can be realised in the form of Jane's marriage to him. and 
Charlotte Hronte proceeds dutifully to tell us that the bad 
patnarchal home f Thom field) has been replaced by a gmid 
one {FerndeanI and that Jane is happy. But she does not 
believe a wx^rd of it. and she leaves us. in her final paragraph, 
not with the* happy family and the happy couple but with 5t. 
John Rjversj who has laUmnxJ mightily for his race and who. 
when he dies, "will stand without fault before the thmne of 
God". Charlotte Bronte knows well enough that this is the 
only place to bev but in order lo stand there herself she is 
oblig^ to shift her own^ and her n;*adei^s, kleniification. not 
only from the heroine to a man, but to a man w embtxJies 
values to which her novel is implacably oppc»sed. Rivers 
derives his pc^wer over Charlotte Bronte's imagination from 
one fact, and from one fact only: we are told — in a phrase 
which clearly ct’^fresponds to “Reader. I married him" — that 
"Si. John is unmarried: h** nex^er will marry now". Because he 
is a man. Rivers can make his "new servitude" for himself, 
and in ihe context of Jane's domestication at Femdean, his 
vices suddenly appi^ar as heroic virtues: "his is the sternness 
of the warrior Great heart, who guards his pilgrim convoy 
fnim the onslaught of Aptdlycm". 

If the Fnnidiandeminisl melodrama derives its inspiralion 
frt^m Jane's relationship with Rochester, the Davis mc^ther- 
hood cycle ignores Rochesler coflipfetely and concentraies 
instead on the latent pt^ssibilities of the relationship to chiJ* 
dren entaiU^ by fane's profession. Charlotte Bronte indicates 
the nature of tbi*rie possibilitii'^ herself in I hat extraordinary 
passage of the novel's final chapter in which the nH^moiy of 
Ad^le. RtX‘hi*steris ward and Jane's pupil, emerges from the 
textual unconscious lo haunt the corridors of the happy het- 
erosexual home 

"Y^hi have n^>t quite foi^otten Little Adele. have you read^ 
er? I had Hot; I soon asked and oblained leave of Mr. 
Rochester, to go and see her at the scKwl where he had 
placed her. Her frantic joy at beholding me again moved 
me much. She looked pale and thin; she said she was not 
happy. I found the rules of the establishment were too 
sirict. its course t»f study texi severe, hft a child of her age: I 
tixik her home with me. J meant to become her governess 
once more, but I soon found this impracticable; my rime 
and canes were now' required by amitKer — my husband 
needed them all. So I sought out a sctxxi^l condiicti.d a 
more indulgent system, and near enough to permit of my 
visiting her often, and bringing her home sometimes".** 


1 4 Brumle. op dt. p. 47^ 
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e%'en the walls of pa(riairchy close in upon her, Charlotte 
Bronte envit^ages another ending ^rom which Rtichester has 
tnvr e^iLlud^^d and in which Jane's "tinfves and canw" can be 
devutixl to anolher ubtect. 

The role of (he governess is, understandably, one of ihe 
l^th century's dominant metaphors for the position of 
women. The ptsinl of the metaphor is the indelerminacy tif the 
gioemess's place in the structure of pahriarchal domestiaty: 
she is neither properly a servant nor properly a part of the 
familv- AhhiHigh the giwemess can in sense be thought 
of as occupying the n>lie of a parent, there is no question of 
her being anything other than a menial and an inferior: in her 
bkigraphy C harh^te Bronte, Elizabeth Gaskell records an 
incident in w hich the mol her of one of Bronte's pupils, having 
overheard her child Sell Bronte that he loved her, promptly 
exclaimed — in Charlotte Bronte's presence, and in from of 
all the children ~ "laive the jjutrrnfss, my dearf" At the same 
time, her intimate conlaci with the children of her employers 
places the governess in a position curiously different from 
that she ivther seni’ants — with whom she unquestiorhabSy 
Sx'longs but fripm w hom she is alsti separated by her functions 
in relation So bourgeois private life, tfer staStis in the home is 
fundanwntally contradictory, and in one of the key governess 
narratives. The Turn (tf fJrc Si'Tfu\ l-fenry James defines these 
objective ctsntradiikimns as the material basis of the narrator's 
hvsteTta. The governess becomi.'^i exemplary^ of She destiny of 
women Ufcaiasc* she Ls included in the family as that necessary 
ni>n-pers4.>n wh^ise task it is to reprcxfucej through her educa- 
Eioii children w'ho are and are nctt hers. She norms and val- 
ines of the stKial ivrder w'hich oppresses her. '1 see more clear- 
ly than I hnive^-ver done before"'^ w^rcvte Charlotte Bronte, 

'■slut a private giivemiivs has no existence, is not consid- 
en'il as .1 In ing rational htnng. except as connected wish 
lht‘ wcMrist>me duties she has to fulfir 

Thi‘ is:[ui valent metapht^r fs'ir girth^Kid is the metaphor of 
the hnmdling — initialed, like w much else, by Jane Austen 
in MuftiifM Pa^fc t ike ifw' gi>vemess, the foundling is iw hut 
very Jefinilely not of the patriarchal family She as-KX’iates 
and she is iducaled with the other children hul she is al!H> 
inferior to the sa^rxMnls, and she is continually reminded of 
her ditlercnct* arnl hc^r dcpt'ndenry, and of her obligation con- 
tinually li> express? her gratitude for the privilege ol being per- 
mitt^xi So remain in the home a I all As the young Jane Eyre i* 
dragged off for punishmeni in the red -ri Kim she is told by 
Ahhtil I he maid: 

“And Vou oughi not to think of yourself on an equality 
with Ihe Missed Reed and MiT^sler Kt^d, btxause missis 
kindiv alky's v<iu to be brought up with them. They will 
haw a greal deal of money ind you will have none: it is 
vcuir place lo be humble, and to try to make yourself 
agretNible to Iht^m"."*' 

We art^ now in a position Ic^ dehne mtire precisely the nature 
of Nittc, yi:?v«3x^f*r s approprialion of i&nc Eym Charlolle begins 
life as a foundling: the Masters Vale have a great deal of 


moiU'v and she has rwirw, and il is her plact^ “lo rt-pay a moth- 
er's love and kindness" by being a dutiful and obliging 
daughter. She then becomes the madw-oman in the attic, but 
instead of channelling her energy into burning the house 
down she invests i I in I hi' pnijcct of transforming the sixial 
furKtHins of the governess. The governess brings up an<.rtber 
peison's child within the patnarchal family, and in doing so 
she is condemned to perpeluate the social conditions of her 
own subordirLilion. Chafk>tte takes another person's child out 
of the patriam ha] family p and in doing so she creates tht' social 
conditions m which both her own subtwdination and that oi 
another foundling are eliminalcd. The formula for NoWt 
Wyfljjcr is *'lhe governess conquers the house", and in the 
final scene "the new servitude" which, Ks:ause of Rochester, 
is ' impracticable" U>r Jane Eyre issutcesslully negotiated 
The navis motherhiMMi cycle tHL*gins with Ivvo films which 
use Ihe governess metaphor quile explicitly Davis plays a 
governess in Af/ IViis .rntf TiHK and ihe pt^sition in 

which the "Aunt C harliPlte" of TJrc Old Maui is ever lu ally 
i Included in Kiurgeots doiTn"Slicity, w'hile not literal ty that of a 
governess, is plainly analagous to it. 71 rc Ohi MistkT of course, 
LS a tragedy- the first <1 harlolte's aUempl to remove her child 
frum Ihe family is thwarted near the beginning of the film, 
and she is subsequently trapptxl in the scxial rx^le which the 
heruirve of Ntm^. V'ryitycr is able to transform. The difference 
between the tw^o Charlotles is primarily a difference of con- 
sd^TUsm.'ss: I ha\ e argutxl elsewhere'" that the prolagimisi of 
T/ir Ohf MiJpd is dHeated beeaust' sht' nevt.T queslions hi priri- 
i ip/e the social /sexual values which art' the cause ol her own 
suffering, and it is useful to think of NLrH\ Voyaycr as a re- 
make of, or sequel lo, the earlier wijrk in w'hich the heroine's 
abilitv cntically disengage herself from patriarchal feminin- 
ity aliow's her to resist and cwt'favme the stxial forces which 
destroy her prtsJecessor. Tltr Greai Lte represents a pi>inl of 
transition betwien the I wo w'orks. There Is no space hert' for 
the delailevi analysis which this extraordinary (and rather dif- 
ficult) tilm dt'Si'rx'es. It will be sutficient to siy thal The Creai 
Ljc takes the crucial slep — ^ crucial, that is, tor the radical rein* 
vention of the gi^vemess metaphor — o( sugge-sting lhat the 
diminalkin of the phallic signifier from the child-rearing 
prevess is not only pi^ssible but alw* desirable.*^ 

The shift oi emphasis, in the Davis molherhcHKi cycle, 
fntm Jane Ev're s n'Utitm.ship with RtKhesler to her relation- 
ship with Adele Ls accompaniid, quile k^ically, by ihi' nitwi 
drastic and systematic campaign of phaSlus-erasum in thi' his- 
lorv of the w^oman's film: with brutal and unrepenlenl frank- 
ness, the loxer is rts.lutx'd to a device for the pfiKiuclit>n of 
childn n. liidixsJ^ to father a child in these films is more or k'ss 
to accept a ymsspi>rt lo narrative oblivion. As soon as Ckxirge 
Brc'nl and James bteph^-nst^n ha^ e performed the function of 
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pnividinji; Davis and Mmam MopkirLs with tafispnnj^ in 
Thr OM Maid, they are simply killed nil — l^ftirs S^ephenstm 
in. a horse-riding accident and Cetjr^e Bri^nt in an eMrav>rdi- 
narily peremptory vennion of the Amencan Civil War which 
consists of fifteen seconds of stcKk footage, tieorge is even 
more cruelty exptm*d in Tht Cmjf Lii\ where he is set up 
a|i;ainst not only Davis but alsti Mary Ash>ral her most j^litter- 
in^ and astringerU, and c^nce has made her prej^nanl with the 
child that Davis will adopt his plane inslanlly crashts in a 
region of the Ama/o^n rain-f ore's! which is presente^i as bein^ 
peculiarly and unnaturally difficult to find, fie is rescued 
from it for the purposes tpf the film's aslonishin^ last mi>ii' 
menir the theme of which is the spLiilmji; ol the happy endin>; 
by the renaissance of a phallus whis has been rendered com- 
plelely redundant and who only serves to reawaken the 
archaic scnial and emcitiorwil conflicts w'hich have bet^n mcr- 
comein his absence. Paut Henreid's only real purp^iM.’ in NW, 
V'eiaixiT Ls to be ilw father of Tina and las 1 will argue later) 
the ageni of Cha riot le/ Davis's disci^very thal she din's lu^t 
actually want the romantic satisfactions with the interdiction 
of w'hichn by her mother, she has previously identified her 
oppression, fn both The Oid Maid and Tfic Crcflf Lii- the cri- 
lique of I he phal lic functiim as the Itsver enacts it is bc?th am - 
firmed and amplified by a critique of I he imagery' and con- 
ventions of male-di!»minatisj gi.^<.^ic narrativ<:«i: the invix~aiion 
of the W'ar film in Tiiic (.)y Mai+I and, in particularn of the wisl- 
em in Tire Crmf f.ir is absolutely fundamental to the films' 
meaning. 

The signitii^ id the erasure of the phallus in Nouk V^ytiyrT 
is, of course, the cigarette Paul f lenreid's famous cigarette 
trick may well be a phallic symbol, but ll'uise w ho giggle at ]l 
and enjoy their imaginary superiorily to the simple -Wl^s sivuls 
who didn't W'ould hv Kdler employed in asking ihemnlvo 
what exactly it is about the phallus that is K-ing symNi>listd. 
Jerry lighls up for the first time, it will bv rixalkd, in the cafe 
sequence ai the beginning of fhe second voyage^ and his 
inslant reaction lo Chariot le's expressk>n as sIh- smokes the 
cigarette he has given her is lo dwlare that he w'ishes he 
'“understoiki" her. His presumption is immediately placed by 
CharU‘>ttt''s reply; and it is crucial that ihe male i>ffer of the 
cigarette is explicitly asstrdated al theoutsi't with Ihe attitude 
to women of which Freud's fami.3us question — WiL'i zefW 
VVtvh.^ What di^>es W^om^n want? — is the classical expressiim. 
Ntmv g^iesout of its iv'ay to bv Ltear both that |eiT>\, in 

giving Charlotte the cigarL'tte, is assigning her the position of 
Woman, and that Chark^tte sees this and refuse's lo adopt the 
pc^'psitk^n ( ~lit w'ishes Ire undc'rstood meV'). ITiis resistance is, if 
anything, e\ en more pronounced in the balctsny set|ue 7 lce in 
Rio, where tas 1 w'ill argue in greater detail later! Charlotte 
openly questions the value of the pleasures of Keiert>si.'xual 
romance with which the offer oi the eig^irette is again associ- 
ated. In the final sequence, w^hen k^r the first time Charlotte 
hands the cigarettes to Jerry herself, the meaning of ihe 
cigartlte motif is rev ersed — and lhal ils meaning should bv 
so reversed is the point of the nviUif. Tlu- image, w'hich on its 
firsi appearance, signifies the erasure of Woman by patriar- 
chal heterosexuality' and Iht' romantic discourses with w^hich 
it is encrusted now marks the erasure of the phallic signifier 
itself; the cigarette is the C€>nst>|ation prize w'hich Jerrv wnns 


after he has submitted tt> Charlotte's decision thal Phallus 
shtiuld be excludid frijm the houH'. 


HDW TO LOON AFTEI A OPCTOR 

Charkstte's three lovers, then, are all lypi^^ of the erased phal- 
lus; but there is a fi^urth man in Ihe tilm — and Or 
Jacquith /Claude Rains pa'semis us w'lth a rather differeni set 
of is.sui's. 

There are tw%> kinds ol di>ctt>r in American texts. The gind 
d^K'tor is a secular priest tw dfi.nty 'w'hii exercises the divinity's 
powers of life and death through his ccsntriil of an impi'rsonal 
therapeutic technology. The giHhd d tutor's religiiius affilia- 
tions are crucial, and il is hardly surprising that he has often 
found ixxasion to manifi.-si Kimst'lf as the l-ather and the Son 
— in Dr. Kildare, in the significantly-enlilled AH Crcafj^ri'^^ 
arrd Swral/. and in Wi fccfflc .SfrtfwytT, w ht^re Hmg C rosby 
and Ltarry- Fitzgerald rt'enact, as country- diH lors, (heir earlier 
partnership a.s Cathiiilic prli^sts in Civiay My Wiiy The 
of life and death is the ptm'er of reward and punishment 
( The Ltird giveth and The D>rd lakilh awav", as Jacquith 
puts II); and accordingly 'the hi,Tspita]' is that loftv seat of ‘ 
siHrial judgment (5J. Tlsiteiicrc! to w'hich melaphysical emer- 
gencit's are admit (t'd for remedial surgery and intercession, 
and for the tallying of the pros and cnns4>t their reinsiatemenl 
in ihe linjitiire. Th<>sc' of the gtxHi doctor's ^>iitients whosi- mla- 
lionship to patriarchy is terminally ei!intradicti>rv expire 
under a cloud of pa thcis. but those who show pnsmising signs 
t^f becoming normal at stime future date are literally rt'cupt'r- 
a ted. 

Even w'hen his gtHxJness is uiiimptachable. the giMKl dtxr- 
tor arouses ambiv'alent feelings. Kildare, a tier all, is an mter- 
esling name for a physician w hose mi nisi radons are sup- 
jkssc\t to be redemptive (fji ;wrfc.^), and while then,^ can K' no 
doubt of the benevolence either of Kildare himself or of \Tt. 
Gillespie, the very splitting of Ihe g<xKi doilor into the Gixis 
ol the t>ld and New' Testament bespeaks a certain disquiet 
about the implications of a secular figun^ wiH> has usurped 
the prerogatives of the Creator. The l.ord who givelh and 
EakHh aw^ay is a Cod of w'rafh, and his ad judical ion of ques- 
tions ijf miuality has sometimes stvmt'd exei’ssiviTy harsh: 
the critical role which 'the agonising d^L'cisiitn' so <tften plays 
in medical narratives is evidence in itself thal ideas of illness, 
cure and death art* potentially troublesome metaphors fi>r a 
pnscessof no-rmative social eontri'nl. 

The gtKxint*ss of the giHMj diKti^r a'bs 4 >h]tely dept'nds on 
the enfoix'ernenl <.^1 a rlm>rous distinction betwtvn The htispi- 
taT and 'the home'. The culture's tils are taken to a saintly 
shaman who is, precisely, elsewhere — outside and above 
ihem. The place id cure is in, but not of, the scKtal world 
w'hitsi' spiritual casualties pass through the giHid dm’tor's 
hands, and his othernes!^ in reEalii>n to that world al once 
legitimates his pens'er and guarantee-s the appropriateness 
and impartiality of medical justice. Characlehsdcally. the 
giioif doctor is celibate, like the priesl: he mu. si nol hv si'en to 
have any perstinal investnwnt in the social/sc'vual arrange- 
men Is w ht>se costs and contradictions are inscribed in the 
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bodies of his pahetits. Howevef, as soon as fhe pniwcr struc- 
ture of 'I he htJspitar in some wav imphcatcd in the pt^wer 
shTJcture of actually twisting il begins lo appear 

that the physician has some sort of stake in maintaining the 
order of I Kings which generate illness, then tht^ laws of idwy- 
logical contradic.^tion assert IhenriFielves and the good diKtor 
turns immts.iialely into the bad o^^t^ 

The bad AmeriLan doctor himself aimes in two varietiisi 
— the as charlatan and the doctor as killer. The furmef 

is a professional Inckster who pt^dtes confidence in, or pas- 
sive resignal ion to. American capitalism by offering a fake 
idi^l cure for i|s miseries: Herman Melville's The OwffdcMic 
Man. with his "Protean easy^chair"' and his '^omni -balsamic 
reinvigorator", is the cbssical evample of this type, who rubs 
shoulders with the charlatan priest ibtith in Melville and in, 
for esiample, GflPifry) and who is invariably identified 

with the Devil. The diKtor as killer, by conlrasl, lakes his sci- 
t>nee with the utmost seriousnessr and he is continuous, not 
with the priest, but w ith another secular god r the Promethean 
scientist: Fim?, as we might ei^pect, is especially sensitive to 
this connesiion pnfc fm'H m the t-tf M. Vatdeniar) The mur- 

den^us diictor represents a patriafchal aulhorily w^hich legili- 
mates, and mystifies, itself through a disa^urse of objective 
rationality, and which derives from this discourse an imper- 
sonal w^arrant for the enforcement of the dominant power 
siTuctures a I the level of the family. For the bad diKtor diMis 
not kill i\i>l anyNwJy: lames make's the point with his charac- 


teristic precision at the very beginning of 

in ilH' ctnirse of int roduLing us to Dr. Austin blopsT, I he mtist 

appalling fatht^r in the histiiry of fidion: 

“For a man whose job it was to kwp pe^jple alive he had 
certainly done piHirly in his own family; and a bright dvc- 
tor whe^ within thrtv years Iipm's hLs wife and his liltle hoy 
should perhaps be prepared to s^h' either his skill or his 
affection impugned"*. 

Of the bad diictor's skill there' can be no doubt, but his affec- 
tion is another matter Slopcr is a miMigynisl. and it is krgical 
enough that the e:^erci'W of the skill in the bipurgcujis home 
should be priTnarily associated with the oppression and 
destruction i^f wt^men In Melville's extraordinary short story 
Tftr Tsirhiriis cf Majiis, male control and exploitation of 
wom^'fl's labour in capitalist priHJuction is explicitly anaki- 
gised with male contrx^l tif w^omen's ferlility through gynae- 
cology: and in Rmi'^ we find not meit^ly one Tifiis4>gynis- 

tic diKtor but two, bci-th of whi>m confine Ihiir daughters to 
the h^iust' and drive thi'm mad. For ihe present purp<tM% 1 1 is 
much to the point that the scrtvriplay of s Rmv was w'nt- 
ten by Casey Rcibinsim and that ime of the diHlors is played 
by Claude Rains. 

Of cou rse, neither t he gt^id d ik^tor nor l he bad is a n exclu- 
sive! y American type Moliere took note of the fact that the 
ideologic of buurgei^is medicine were spurious as soon as 
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they hid been invented, and many ]9ih century ncyvels draw 
ittentk^ tu the rule of the medical profession in the subjuga- 
tion of women; Domhey and is an obvious eiitample. 
Nevertheless, the idea of the doctor has a peculiar resonance 
in Annehcan culture: J lenry James, again, hits the nail on the 
head with devaslating accuracy. 

“This profii^sion in America has constantly been held in 
honour, and more successfully than elsewhere has pul for- 
ward a claim to the epithet of liberal'- In a country in 
which. k> play a sot'ial pan. you must either earn your 
inaime or make believe that you earn it, the healing art 
has appeared m a high degree to combine two rea^^nized 
sources of credit. Ii belongs to the realm of the practical, 
which in the United State?^ is a great recommendation; and 
it is touched by the light of science a merit apprvcialed 
in a community in which the love of knowledge has not 
always been accompanied by leisure and iipportunity".*” 

nlie healing art"* is the perfectly mystified bourgeois busi- 
ness, and the doctor — who is able to make a great deal of 
money from activities which contribute at the same time to 
the general sum of human wisdom — is the perfect cultun?- 
hen^ fora ''community"' w^hich is single-mindedly but uneasi- 
ly dedicated to ^ I he realm of the pract ica r in w^hich prohts 
are reallH^Kf. Ikith the avatars of the bad physician — confh 
dence man and lethal guardian of patriarchal privilege — fol- 
low naturally from James's cVbservatioris. 

In Kind's kow, ^pfUbounti^ Tkf ijKket, Gutst in tkf ffousc, 
HiMit Crane and The CeftHeh tKmrgeois therapy comes into the 
inheritaiKe of Kaurgeois medicine. The critique of the Msfifu- 
iion of psychiunalyst^ so central to this meludramaHc tradi- 
tion culminaies magnificently in Marmc, where ffitchcock 
e^tplidlly identifiers the analytic cure with male-dominated 
marriage as the two approved '^houses of correction'' tor 
intransigent female sencuality. The famous free association 
sequence in which Mamie/Tippi Hedren exposes the authori- 
ty structure of the therapeutic session lakes place, with exem- 
plary^ logic, in Mamie's bedrtxiim, and Mark/Sean Cofinety's 
deployment of analytic technique to reassert his powder is 
equated with the rape lo w^hich he has subfected his wife a lit- 
tle earlier i n I he rLarrative. 

Inasmuch as they twe analytic categories while deploring 
bourgec^is therapeutic practice, these films define such prac- 
tice as a reactionary appropriation of psychoanalysis. The ana- 
lyst appears in the work, not as an agent of enlightenment but 
as a powerful repi^mtati'k^ of the siKial order whose disas- 
trous em^^ional consequences the wwk has explored, and the 
films foreground this contradiction between two very differ- 
ent uses of FrL>tidian ideas by inairpi>rating it in their themat- 
ic through ifH' recurrent motif of the male analyst's lack of 
self-knowledge- The patriarchal therapists of King^s Rou'. 
SprfJhciuriff and 77ir CohHvh understand neither their objective 
social role nor the nature of their own investment in it, and 
ihey are driven by a fear of the loss of power which they seek 
to expiate through the spiritual conquest of their patients and 
their families. 

19. Hiwry ]jkn^. Squirt 1*«3I. p 71. 
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The extraordinary intelligence of Natl^ Veysgrr now^here 
reveals itself more clearly than in the film's perct^ption that 
the good doctor and the bad doclc^ are ihe same person, and 
that the heroine musi exercise conslant vigilance in order to 
prevent the one of tlH*m turning into the other. Jacquith, in 
fact, is placed from the outset; in a work in w'hich the erasure 
of the phallus is signified by the smoking of cigarettes it is 
clearly significant that the sumrgate Father's brusque intru- 
sion into the female space of the Vale home should be 
announced by the sound of his discharging the contents irf his 
pipe into a strategically situated urn. 1 1 Is no significant, 
given the symlxilic statu^i of the American doctor as a fype, 
that thriiughout the opening sequence Jacquith should be at 
pains to win Ihe confidence both of Charlotte and of Mrs. 
Vale /Gladys Ctwper by denying, or at the least camouflag- 
ing. the fact that he is the American doctor a I all. Ikuh women 
insist, for their different reasons, that he is, and while we are 
left in no doubt that her mother i^t the main agent of 
Charlotte's oppression, the film gws oul of its way to register 
the cimiradictoriness of Mrs. Vale's position (as the enforcer 
of a patriarchal law of which she is herself the victim) by 
allowing her a number of tellingly abrasive points against the 
medical profession in general and Jacquith's homespun 
rhetoric of nurture ("Are we fkm^ers, dtxlor?") in particular. 

Crucially, the film lays great stress on the fact that 
Charlotte herself, even in the depths of her prostration, is 
mort^ than capable of subjecting the well-oiled bedside man- 
ner to exacting ironical scrutiny. Ifer very fir?vt line of dia- 
logue — "Intnw'erled. doctor — cuts through the tracery of 
disarming euphemism with which facquith has just deairated 
his account of the social and emotional world in which 
Charlotte, after all, has had to live; and while facquith deftly 
parries this lactk^s reference to the vocabulary tsf his profe?H 
Sion with a further display of rough readiness <“l don't put 
much faith in scientific terms: 1 leave that to the fakers and the 
writers of books"), ii is plainly suggested that some of 
Charlotte's ir^my passes twer his head. The admiration w^hich, 
deprecating his owti '"clumsiness", he lavishes on Charkiiie's 
ivory- work, provokes a response (''I should think ytw were 
the ifast cluHTLsy person I ever met") the tone of which he fails 
to ruite, and the function of this tone is lo offer to the specta- 
tor the critical distance from Jacquith's urbanity which the 
heroine is shown spontaneously tii fix on for Kt^rsc^lf . 

The imp’nl of tht*se things is clinched at the very end of 
the sequence in Charlotte's bedroom when Charlotte, reduced 
to hystena. asks for Jacquith's help and he denies that she 
needs it. Charhxtte knows as well as facquith thal she ddc?:. 
but the film establishes categorically that more is at stake in 
the w^omen patient's being “helped" by the male doctor than 
the golden oppirt unity of learning how (in facquilh's t^tms) 
lo "bloom"'. Jacquilh tells CKark>tie that ""a woman's tu^me is 
her castle'', yet Charlotte insists that he "came to pry" — as 
indeed he did; and later, w^hile he conlemptuously dismisses 
Mrs. Vale's defence of a "mother's rights" with the claim that 
“a prrsiw has rights, a cfijicf has rights", he emphatically dc»es 
not refer to the rights of a uvman. For Jacquith Charlotte is 
simply a case of Ihe disemp>wered and the failure 

of this diagncksis to make a>nlact with the thematic of Wme, 
Voyager is subsequimtly confirmed by Jacquith's correspond- 
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failure to j^rai^p Jhif nf the film'i tilk. For 

Chdrlolli.\ on ihe other hand^ the relation with Jacquith is a 
relaliiin ol power, and her refki&al to a^untenance any poMte 
mitigation either ol the desperaleness her own prediea- 
meni or ot the reality of Jacquith's duthurity as ''doctor” inau- 
gurates one of the filrr's mafor thematic motifs: at every 
p^ilntr Charlotte lakes care to define the tcrins on which she 
will aocepl male ''"help" by making the nature of her own situ- 
ation and her own needs transparently clear, whatever the 
awl in embarrassment and loss of face. Charlotte's insistence 
lhat facquith slu^uld do the prying he came to do is of the 
same order as her insistence in the aftermath of the Camille 
Beauchamp epi&L>ilex that Jerry should know she is in the 
throes of a nervous breakdown and that Elliott 
livingistoney John lender sh^nild be keenly ar>d uncomfonably 
aware (''You must think me v-ery depraved") of the demands 
lo which he must accede b€?fore Charlotte will accept his pr^^ 
pcwdl of marriage. It is not only at the end of the narrative that 
Charlolle imptwes conditions on the men who wish to have 
access lo her. On thC' contrary, Nme Vtsysjffr dehnes her early 
confessions of anxiety, disempowerment and thwarted need 
as decisive and enabling nK^ments of srlf^^sertim within the 
eicisting structures of social /sexual power which Charlotte 
will abolish at the clctse. tn that she is intensely amsdiHis of 
her own piwitian in relation to those structureSr and in that 
she forces thtise around her lo become aware of the objective, 
independent interests oi a perstm so situated, Charlolle is able 
to constitute herself as the agent who transforms them. 

Thus Charlolle's acknowledgement of the real inequalities 
of power helwTen herself and jacquith embodies a logic, not 
of retreat and submissions but of resistance. Jacquith's ''a 
woman's home* is her castle" and his bluff disavowal both of 
status and of the role which this status assigns to Charlotte 
are, in llu* circum.>itances, amsiderably worse lhan patronis- 
ing: they activ^^ly obscure the twin realities of Charlotte's prt^^ 
si‘ini ‘iuNndi nation as servant /daughter to I he mother in the 
home and her potential subtirdinaticm as patient to the doctor 
in the hospital. Charlotte awhonts Jacquith now, indeed, as 
she will later confront Mrs. Vale: Jehovah and Elizabeth 
Tudor mipectively, they arc figures of imperial stature who 
must be negotiated with, faced down, propitiated and €>ul- 
flanked. NmiK Vuyiger, of course, is keenly aware of the differ- 
ence between them. Mrs, Vale is an exemplary victim of the 
paternal power w^hich she wields by pnixy, and her resent- 
ment of Charlotte ("the child of my old age'") is directly traced 
to her n:saitmenl of I he wifely duties which have i^liged her 
to have a late child in the hrst place. As a ^irl Charlotte both 
presents Mrs. Vale with an image of her own real powerless- 
ness and prtjvidcs hi'r with a legitimate oby?cl for reimspec- 
ti'^ e symbolic vengeance and self-assertkm^ and the anim<isity 
between the two women follows ineviiably from this fact. 

Jacquith, by conirasi, is the Father foirf court — and the 
film begiji.s, as it will end, with the staging of the Oedipal 
same in which an ingratiating patriarch enters the "woman's 
castle " in order lo separate the daughter from the molher. It is 
crucial for the whole suh^uent trafeclory of ihe narrative 
that while Charlotte agn?es provisionally to leave Ihe home 
sht^ repudiates Ihe father's seduction by announcing ihat she 
sees the seduction fiw what It is and that she is, in any caste. 



already a sublet who is capable, despite her diminished 
resources, of demanding recognition on her terms ralher lhan 
his. If, in particular, compels Jacquith to ‘'pry"' into her 
erotic life, il is precisely to establish thal she is already 
acquainted with Ihe arcane mysteries of heti^rsexuality, and 
that to this extent initiation and enlightenment from the 
father will not be called for. The origins of Ihe "Free Will biir 
to the passing of which Jacquith later refers go back to I his 
moment. He does not have '^enough power'' to prevent 
Charlotte taking Tina away both from Jerry and himself 
bcNzause Charlotte has determined the foundations of his 
authority at their very first meeting Appropriately, Ntmh 
Voyager leav^es it lo Tina, in the final scene,, to deliver the coup 
dr ^rdrr. Before going off to dispo^se of Jerry, Charlotte asks 
Tina to "hxik after Ehnior Jacquith" in her absena*. "What a 
funny thing to say", Tma remarks as Charlotte walks away: "I 
thought a doctor was supposed to liM>k after you!"' 

We may note, in ameJusion, that this reading of Jacquith is 
confirmed by the treatment of the healing art in Ibree earlier 
Davis films, all of them directed by Edmund Ckiulding and 
two wnlten by Casey Robinson. In Tfrr Old Maui Dr. 
Lanskeli/D[>rLald C'llsp hovers on such margins of ihi' text as 
nrum art' permitted to occupy to sympathise with the custtKli- 
an of the bourgeois family, Delia/ Miriarn Hopkins, at the 
expense of am^her Aunt Chark^tte, and to propose first cas- 
I ration and then murder as the tibvious remedy for ibe con- 
kradictiems of palriarchy. The stile function of the doctor who 
officiates a I Mary Aster's ainfinemenl in Tfr Groi/ Lie is ntq 
to debver the baby but to tell Bette Davis how much bt' miss- 
es the pfeMfntv of the anxious father and to fail to notice that 
she has usurped this prerogative herself. In Dart Vieferu 
Judith Traherne /Davis is besieged with the imptirtunate 
claims of innumerable physicians^ one of whom IHenry 
Travers) feels obliged lo inform all who will listen that he 
"brought that little girl into the world", another of whom 
(George BrenO proposes to mastermiivd her departure from i t, 
and none of w'hom can cure the myslerious, kerminal femi- 
nine affliction which will allow her in the end to elude their 
grasp. Uniquely in the cycle of films about women with fatal 
diseasi^; pnduced in the late 3CXs and early 4tFs fpart of the 
point oi w^hich, as a rule, is ihi' \'ery abs^'Oee — the superan- 
nuation — of dcjctors). Dark takes the regime of male 

medicine as its subkH‘t-matter, and records the neo.'Tisary fail- 
ure Ilf its interminable quest to kni>w and to eradicate the por- 
tenhHis symbolic thing which ci^fwlitutes the woman's differ- 
ence. The object, from birth to deaths of fascinated scrutiny 
and therapeutic inlerv'ention, Judith neverlhelests cannot be 
saved; the progni>sis is, and must be, negative; and in the 


film's magisterial final sequetKe Judith leaves her lover with t 

nothing but ihe masquerade of 'w'ife' by means of which^ at t 

last, she claims the house for herself. The daisive differeiKe c 

betw-et*n Ddrk VA tory and Nou^. is that in the former t 

the cost and condilion of the heroine's "victory over the dark" o 

is one of tfst' cinema's few^ authentically tragic endings- Like g 

Charlotte Vak% Judith finally makes her own history, con- is 

quers Ihe hc^me and sends the man away, but unlike CharhfHe tJ 

she must die in curder io do it. f] 

Tht-sc' four great masterpitws (the peak of Davis's incom- V 

parable achievement in the woman's film! form a tetralogy in tF 
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which medicine and compulsory heterDsexijahty fif^uiX' as Jhe 
hvo repressive disciplines which seek lo urbanise the hero- 
ine's desire, her fertility and her reJationships with olher 
wofnen in the interests of palriarchy; and Ihe films may be 
Mid to move from the heroine's defeat and containment (1^ 
CMd through various fantasies of tempiirar>% provision- 

al or Pyrrhic resistance and disengagementn to the siKDcessfui 
icKtevement of practical self>errLaiHipatioTi in New, Vm^^er, 
where Ihe heroine reorganises the soaal and symbolic fields 
in her own interest, and lover and dcKtor alike are expelled 
irom the text. 

One small, bul itriiung and endlessly delightful, detail in 
Nau\ Veya^ seems to sum up the significance of this devel- 
opment- fn a Work in which the male lx>urgeois dixrtor figures 
so prominently as a representative of the social forces w^hich 
separate mother from daughter, and women in general Imm 
each other, it is especially appiopnaie ihat the working-class 
woman nurse ^ickfo^d("'Dc^^a^ not Mary") should be 
Charlotte's firsf ally and aca>mplice in the early stages of h*T 
campaign to reinvent ihr' power-structures of the patriarchal 
home. There is no equivalent for Pickford (the wonderful 
Mary Wickes) in the earlier films, and her meaning in the 
structure of Now, is reinforced by an implicit contrast 

with Jacquilh's woman assistant at Cascades (iCatharine 
Alexander), wfni invokc>s the authonty of E he absent patriarch 
to protest against CharloEte'a first expedition with Tina, 
(joequith actually calb her "the chief of my pt>lice forces". I 
Pickford practeia^, mU the healing art, but the art of symbolic 
guerilla warfare, and the film honours her amiribution to the 
struggle against the anatnf r^tme of "Qut*en Elizabeth" w'ith a 
quintessential DavLs line ("Dt^ra, I suspect you're a treasure”) 
which quotes the traditional term of approbation for the 
invaluable female domestic with a critically placing irony, 
and which could not conceivably have been addressed to a 
male member of the mt'dical pnofessdon. 


FtOA VilL TO Vaih THI RIMUMCIATION OF THE MAIOUIIAOE 

Charlotte's experience of hetertusexuality in Wnuv is 

very carefully and lucidly sequenced, tier >iurname is 'Vale’, 
and the pun on the name is crucial to the film's meaning, ff 
the very word pjsychiatry should fill hcTdaughler w^ith shame 
(os Mrs. Vale tells her that IE should), E hat is because C ha riotte 
has dishonoured the Name of ihe Eather by being the first 
member of the Vale family to have a nervous breakdimTi. It 
will later transpire, however, in tht' course of Charlotte's last 
conversation with her mother, that she dishonours it even 
inore by refusing to give it up: for ttn^ paradox of the female 
child's relation to the Name of tiH* FathtT is Ehal she can only 
become worthy it by exchanging it, al Ihe earliesi possible 
oppK>rtunity, fot the name of the Fa I hers rtplacement. Where 
girls are concerned, to go through life with the Father's mmi- 
is automatically to transgn^s the Fa Eller's laiL\ which enjoins 
the daughter tt» put on, with a view to recruiting a husband, 
the mask of womanliness which is symbolised in 
Vnyngcr by the wearing of a 'veil'- Charlotte's discarding of 
the veil and her refusal lo reproduce the patriarchal law by 


discarding her name go Eogether, and by the end of the film 
'Vale' is no longer the Name of the Father at all but the signi- 
fier of the Father's exclusion Hitchcock's Rebecca takes over 
ihe name 'de Winter" in rather the same way, and this shared 
female crime again.st the Name of the Father expressKi to per- 
fection the nature of the relationship between T^vis's mother- 
hood films and the Freudian-feminist melodrama. If 
Kebt-^ica's attempt to live both within and against the laws of 
patriarchy is d4.H>med lo defeat, Charlotte's transcending 
negalion of them is the corresponding normative victory. 

The youthful Charkmc of the flashback defines herself sin- 
gle-minded ly in terms of conventkmal notions of femininity 
which she has derivi>d from romantic ficlJDn.'"| only had nov- 
els to gti on”, she tells Jocqulth- It naturally follows that she 
alw defines herself in lerms of what she thinks will be attrac- 
tive to Ijeslie Tmiier/ Charles Drake; she dutifully immerses 
herself in hLs spiritual wwld by reading a manual on wireless 
lelegraphy, and above all she makes herself available lo him 
s^-xuaEly because she "thought men didn't like girts who were 
prudes'’*. While the feminine position which Charlotte quite 
consciously adt^pts in fact entails constant deferemee on her 
part to a st^ of imaginary obligatii.ms to the male, her invest- 
ment in thal position is plainly motivated by an impulse to 
rebt>l She experiences her desire for Leslie as a means of 
ai^tserting and liberating herself, and if she is never aware of 
her self-abnegation as such that is because she receives a 
sense of her own supTeme worth as a giH from the man she 
has flatlered; her "moment of triumph" is the moment in 
which "he placed me on a Ihrone”. The woman's reward for 
foregoing her own desire — or rather,, fesr nt'ver discov'ering 
whaE il is — is the homage cd the man for whose sake she has 
forgotten herself. The film stresses that Charlotle's instinctive 
tendency, at this stage, to assert herself by proxy through a 
n.}mantica1]y over-valued man not only neutralises her rebel- 
lion but conduces to its practical failure. The very mother 
aga in-St whom Charlotte is struggling has been "placed on a 
throne'' by man, with Ihe results that we sev; and in that the 
success of Charlotte's resistance is entirely contingent on the 
readiness of the man to play the heroic role which corre- 
spt>nds to her own assumption of womanliness, she has 
now here to go when he baulks — which he promptly does, at 
the mere sight of his siiperior officer. 

The difk'rence bt'tweeii this Charlotte and ihe CharKitte 
who embarks on the second voyage is markiKl by the fact thal 
Ihe masquerade as 'Camille Beauchamp' provokes feelings 
not of pride, empowerment and emancipation but of anxiety 
and dLscipmhid: and we may compare ihe y<mng Charlotte's 
eagerness to make herself prettier for Leslie by getting rid of 
her glasses is^ith the sense of physical inhibition and con- 
straint which t>avis conx-eys so bdlliantly in the scenes with 
jerry which precede the revelation of her impostu^t^ Before 
she left the Vale house Charkitte had scanned to be quite clear 
thal the knowledge that she was unattractive to men was a 
iTia)(,>r, if not the sole, cause of her mtsery L'Whal mam wtiuld 
kx>k al me and say 'I want you'?"); but the' actual experience 
of being liHiked at and wanted is very different, and 'Camille 
Beauchamp' is the object of an inquisitive male attentii>n from 
which Charlotte w'lthdraws even as she incites it- Indeed, the 
main effect of the masquerade is to tempt Charlotte continual 






ly to whui ik and whik theri? ii no doubt an 

element o^ self-iaceration and st'l^-conitempt in hef disparag- 
ing references to "Miss Charlotte Vale*^, they also eJtpress 
Chark^te s resistance to the expectations which her image 
creates in its male audience- It is even pi^iblc to read the ^eij 
pa.^ that tinally blows her cover as a Freudian slip which frees 
her both of the false appearance ot urbane and sophisticated 
self-po^'s.siim and of the need to undermine the succe!is 
her own performance through constant displays of abrasive 
irony. The enigmatic \'eir of womanliness generates a self- 
consciousness and^ abov'e alL a sense of inferioriiy as acute 
and as pai nful as the clothes Charlotte wore in her mol her s 
housen and serves no better purpt^si;' than to iinpt>se on hvr the 
new obligahon ol living up' to the rei|uiremt:if\ls of a pers<ma 
whicb^ by thLs piunt, she d^ies not even wish to adopt. 

Mrs. Vale herself is the key to this development: it is ot 
fundamental tmpf>rtance that Charlolle decides to permit 
leny to fihare her carriage not in the least because she i-s inier- 
ested in him a* such, but in fwder to defy, and retrospectiv ely 
avenge herself on, the mother who blighted her rdationship 
wilh Leslie Tmtter, and whose image she conjures up at ihe 
very mi>ment of her first meeting with her future lover For 
Charlotte's masquerade embodies a contradiction: it is only 
for the male gasce at all inasmuch as it is primarily for the 
absent maternal ga/e which would be scandalised loy it, and 
jerry recommends himsdf in the first place as the pretext by 
means of which Charlotte can present herself to Mrs Vale as 
rebellious, autonomous subject. The film traces Charlotte s 
distance from and dissatisfaction with not only I he literal 
masquerade as Camille fk'auchamp' bul also the expenence 
of llw seamd voyage as a wholer to the fact that this experi- 
ence is from the ^Hitsel a function of an earlier conflict w'ith 
tlH‘ mother w^hich it nothing to reMilve, and ihe losses 
and defeats of which it actually confirms Charlotte was once 
a non-subject for Mrs. Vate ("1 am my mother's servant''), and 
the masquerade provides her with the golden opportunity ko 
become a non^ubiect for Jerry: the male recognition which 
Charlotte thought she wankxf in fact perpetuates the ob jectifi- 
calion she was trying to escape. In one of the film's most 
extraordinarv moments. Charlotte is shc^wn to acknowledge 
this within hours of winning unrestricted access to the lover 
her mokher had denied her. Contemplating both the reflected 
image of 'Camille Beauchamp' and Jerry's desire to "‘under- 
stand'’ her which I his tmage has excited. Charlotte rejDeats to 
herself. "Hr wishes hr understood mef...fff wishes...". 
Chariot to iHj longer feels that the question of who she is and 
what she wants can pro[x*rly be ffsJW. let alone answ'ered. by 
a man: coming from ferry^^ the question is (in btiih senses of 
the word! impertinenL 1 feter<,Miexual romanticism defines 
Charlotte as a privileged object for the male, yel being 
"placed on a thnme' in the mother's only confirms 

that it was the mother's ('“Me defied my mother") 

which gave Troiier's action its emotional significance. 
Charlotle's investment in her first great love w^as alrrtttiy 
determined by a demand few Mrs. Vale's ackm^wledgernent of 
her self-htwd, and this mak^ Charlotle's return to the home 
inevitable. 

If any doubt remains as to the hlm's attitude to helertisex- 
ual romanticism it can be settled, perhaf?s. by reference to khe 
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ftystematic conventionalisation of romantic imagery: 
SkTnberg's treatnH«nt of Dieinch's idyllic vacation with Cary 
Crank in Bhiuk Vmufi provides a useful point of comparison- 
NeK^ Fnyd^i^er is very much more helpful than Sternberg 
w'^nild ever deign to he^ and as we are actually fsiM that Kio 
Marbtmr is one of the few sigh is which dtwn'l disappoint 
you after the pi cku re-postcards we only have ourselves to 
blame if wc overlook the fact that ihe Rio' we are offered 
consists precisely of a collection of tourist 'views'- The bar- 
Ixmr is dominated by a crude baLk-projection of Sugarloaf 
Mountain, and the statue of Christ on top of it (which the film 
might reasonably have ignored altogether) serx^es exprtrssly as 
a means of pre-empting any tendency we might have to inter- 
pret the Rk> episode in the light of Charknte's redemption 
and spiritual rebirth ("There's someihing to repice your 
architecl s heart! "). Rt'ality' in Nim\ Vnya^fcr is the patriarchal 
home, and the film places the ri^mantie fantasy of an escape 
fn^m it in emphatic quotation, marks. We have been prepared 
for the rhetoric 'exotic Rio' during ihe flashback to 
C harlolle's first voyage. The site of Charlotte's first "tryst'’ 
(her own wt>rd) with L^lie Trotter is a sparse, starkly lit and 
very stagey H'i. and the flashback Ls intr^iiduad by a shot of 
the pages of a IXH>k being rapidly turned; the memury that 
follows is effectively indistinguishable from the contents of 
the romantic fiction which has taught Charkitte the pattern of 
the masquerade. While the stock slKots and the back-drops to 
which Rio is reduced mark ihe second voyage, loo. as an 
excursion into fantasy. Charlotte's discomfort inside the 
world to which she has prevkiusly surrendered herself is as 
marked as her resistance to the assumed glamour of 'Camille 
Beauchamp'. The shtH of Charlotte and Jiiry sitting side by 
side on the upper deck of an open-top bus. against a back- 
pmjecled stn-vlscape. is an especially striking instance of that 
tension between public professions of happinpess and intimacy 
and unappeasable private disquiet w^hich reverberates 
through the entire sequence. Charlotte is still caught up in a 
pi-rtormance. and the film uses the unreality of 'Rio' both to 
expms the heroine's distance from her own former ideals 
and to aimmunicate this distance to us. 

The film's evident disbelief in everything that Rio reprv^ 
senlH provides us with a clue, perhaps, to the meaning of a 
sequence which most admirers of Nmi*. (including 

myself) would probably prefer to forget. It can hardly be 
denied that the painfully protracted and tmibarrassing comic- 
tum involving the La hn- American taxi-driver wfu>se imbecili- 
ty and incompetence create the narrative conditions in which 
Charlotte and Jerry are obliged to spend the night kigether 
pt>inls to a k>ss of control over both tom' and material which 
is all the more jarring for the sureness of the touch elsewhere. 
The failure of realisation can neither be overltx^ked nor 
excused, but it is certainly suggestive, nonetheless, that the 
film kises its poise at this particular moment. The inclusion of 
'the night alcme' is thematically crucial, for it must Ik- estab- 
lished beyond doubt that Charlotte and Jerry have had sex 
and that Charlotte has had the opptirtunily to sample the 
delights she will later refuse; but the film's disK'lief in the 
value of what |erry has to offer is so total that it is unable to 
approach the big romantic scene wulh even a semblance of 
conviction. In other stKial circumstances it might be possible 
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to represent the same ev^t. frorifi Charlotte's point o( view, as 
a pleasurable se!<Lual encminter without permanent, traumatic 
emotional Impottance, but bourgefxs proprieties which have 
lonj; survived the Hays Code foreclose such an option: the 
ditetna of the 19S0's is not exactly remarkable tor its oominit- 
men! to heroines who opt for promiscuous erotic pleasure 
outside marriage. The ta sci^river, and the laboured farce of 
lost wa)rs, missed turnings, car accidents and language barri- 
erSr are the film's spontaneous and inarticubte response to a 
fundamental narrative obligation which it can neither avoid 
nor affirm, and while the results may be grotesque, they are 
not exactly the film's fault and they are even a tribute to its 
integrity. They testify, in their aiarse and helpless way, to the 
ofympleteness of the film's antipathy to the mystique of hel- 
erosexiuhl fme, and it would not be appropriate to take Ncm*, 
itself to task for failing to find some way of endorsing 
female carnality without at tbe same time onmpromising its 
critique of the institutions in which Ilf at all) a woman's desire 
is allowed to have a oeriain notional legitimacy. 

Still less is Nouf, to be held responsible for the fact 

lhat the balcony scene in which the Rio sequence culminates 
is universally remembered as a locus claasicus of iffs ronvan^ 
tidsm; the evidence to the contrary is surely explicit enough- 
By any standard of comparisoii, it is a curious romanticism 
which inspires the heroine to recall the glorious moment 
when the earth moved with the bald question — "Was that 
happiness?*' The film is evidently convinced that it wasn't, 
and ferry himself is unable to offer a more pressing case in his 
own defence than the reply: "A small part of it, perhaps" 
Like the Rio sequence as a whole, the balcony scene continu- 
ally Insists on Charlotte's ^fiVnaf/on from the signifiers of 
romantic feeling, imported wholesale, in this case, by the 
lover she counters the rhetorical abstractions of ideal !o^^> by 
pointing to iLs practical costs ('Tou'll gel burned, we used to 
say"), [t is above all ciucial, given the subsequent develop- 
ment of the narrative, that Jerry's love should continue to 
exacerbate Charlotte's sense of her own inferiority and that 
the scene should move towards an outburst of hysterical self- 
laceratkm Tan old maid's tears of gratitude for the crumbs 
offered") which is hardly distinguishable from that which fol- 
lowed ihe flashback. 

At the end of the second voyage, then, as at the end of the 
first, Charlotte is sbll embroiled in the contradictions of a tra- 
ditional femininity which holds out the promise of 'subject- 
hood' but which, in practice, revives the feelings of self-loss 
and humiliation it Is supposed to assuage. Jerry has changed 
nothing; Charlotte was veiled when she mel him and she is 
veiled again when she parts from him at the airport- But if the 
Rio sequence Iwks backwards, it also explicitly projects the 
naira five's goal: when Jerry kisses her at the climax of the bal- 
cony soene^ Charlotte Is already saying: "Plea.se let me gn!". It 
is a fitting conclusion to this exemplary itTmariHc encounter. 
At this stage Charlotte cannot act on her resistance, but the 
function of her second voyage is precisely to dramatise her 
final disengagement from the fantasies left over from the firsl 
and thus to lay the ground work for the film's greal last move- 
ment — the third voyage back to tbe home, where Charkitte 
will seek to restore and repair the primary relation of love 
and solidarity between mother and daughter. 


The meaning of VinfUgrr is embiKlied in a condersed 
form in its use of the conventional trope of 'the star entrance'. 
Davis makes three entrances — as 'Aunt Charlotte*, as 
'Camille Beauchamp' and as Bette Oa vis fas it were); and each 
entrance serves as a kind of tonic chord which announces the 
key of the movement that follows it. The entrances have a 
number of features in common: they are all organised as coups 
dt th^tre; in ev'ery case^ Charlotte is appearing for the first 
time before a major character in the narrative; all of them 
place the spectator in this character's position so that we 
share his/tyer experience of Charlotte's metamorphosis. The 
third entrance, however, is decisively different from the first 
two. The observers of the d^but of 'Aunt Charlotte' and 
'Camille Beauchamp' are men: respectively, Jacquith (the only 
member of the assembled company who does not know what 
Charlotte looks like) and ferry, the Father and the lover; 
though in the second case the male gaze is shared by the tour 
operator and Jerry's impatient fellow^passengers. On both 
occasions we are made acutely aware of Charlotte s discom- 
fort at being looked at, and the invitation to take n^ite of and 
identify with her self-consciousness and vulnerability dis- 
tances our look from the man's. Where 'Aunt Charlotte' is 
concerned^ this distance is produced by the thwarting of our 
expectations. Jacquith is waiting for Charlotte Vale but we are 
waiting for Bette Davis, and after elaborately preparing us for 
her with close shots of hands carving and feet descending the 
staircase the film gives us 'not-Bettc- Davis', pathetically iso- 
lated in long shot in a composition dominated by the support- 
ing cast. Oi#r shock derives (rom the fact that 'Aunt Charlotte' 
is the negation of everything that Davis represents and it cre- 
ates the initial discrepancy between our pointHtf-view and 
Jacquith's which the film will later use to place Jacquith's 
Complacent condescension. Our reaction to the entrance of 
Camille Beauchamp' also necessarily different fixmi lhat of 
her male audience, which, unlike us, knows her neither as 
Davis nor as the 'not-Da vis' to which she has been reduced in 
this film. The pan frtim feet to head which marks 'Camille's' 
appearance itigni/ifs her ob|ectificaiion by the men who i^re 
kx^king at her, but w¥ have no scK>ni;^ implicated in this 
look than we are returned to the experience of the person 
who is being ob^xilfied. Far from rutting to long shots and 
thus confirming our position as subject of the gaze. Rapper 
hi^lds the close-up of Davis's face as 'Camille' descends the 
gang-plank so that we see and share Charlotte's trepidation 
and embarrassment. If the men are looking at the masquer- 
ade, we are the sympathetic witnesses of the anxieties it gen- 
erates. 

Above all, of course, neither 'Aunt Charlotte' nor 'Camille 
Beauchamp' is an identity determined by Charlotte herself. 
Each is a persona which has been adopted under duress, in 
response io social pressures and constraints which Charlotte 
can do nothing to effect or regulate, and each makes her 
entrance unwillingly, only emerging from her retreat in 
response to a summorks she has no choice but to obey. ^Aunt 
Charlotte', as her mother's servant, is peremptorily instructed 
to appear for family lea; Camille’ spends the whole cruise 
shut up in a cabin which she leaves at the very last possible 
moment; and Charlotte is taken to task, in both cases, for 
keeping htT prospective audience waiting. Rapper gives con- 
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Just as Charl<.^te put on the mask for flw male 
hK>k, she nowf abandons it in the presence nf, 
and lor, ihe mother: the imai^iiury self-assertion 
of 'CamilJic Beauchamp' ("'J was thinking of my 
mother!")' is at Iasi realised in practice. In a 
breathtaking display of bravura 40' s mise-en- 
sc^nCi the spectacle of Woman is literally abi^h 
ished and the narrative ilself grinds to a halt as 
CharkThe's twi> audiences — Mrs. Vale and our- 
selves — are left to await the pleasure oJ the 
subject who is not yet there. The equivalent^ for 
uSh of the 'rvolhing' w^hich Mrs. Vale sees is Mrs. 
Vale's back: Charlotte's self-making deprives the 
liKik of its object and susperuJs the flow of dra- 
matic lime When Charlotte reappears she has 
become Bette Davis, and she is rH> kmger on dis- 
play for apprcivaC judgment or interrugation. 
The cut-back to kmg shot which isolak^ 'Aunt 
Charlotte' in the doorw'ay of the drawing-room 
and the vertical pan which scanned and frag- 
mented the tHMjy nf ^Camille Ek*auchamp' are 
alike refused, and the camera simply tollows 
Charlotte' s movemeni as she comes hack into 
the rotim, acknowledging her nc'w c^vntrol of the 
visual spate. While Charloite is obviinisly defy- 
Piyi Hrnfvid *rvd In Irving lUpprK* fJiviTftiDw i^g Mrs. Vale, the film taki^s great care to jxnnt 

out I hat she is not the least interested in tprerpcmi- 
mri^ her mtifheT, whom she asks ^ntly to "meet 
ther) half way". She asks for recognition as a subject frorFi 
uncffter suhjecL and in doing so she is rtTcciing not only her 
earlier positkm as her mother's inferior but alsi.i the position 
of the cla-ssical Oedipal rebel who asserts a riv'al claim to the* 
piissession kA the phallus, and who thus defers to patriarchal 
authonty in the ver>' act of challenging a specific representa- 
live of it. Mrs. Vale is more than equal to a stniggk' for phallic 
masterv' — and indeed, she proceeds spectacularly to initiate 
one by throwing ht^rself down the staircase; but this is not the 
stirt of battle that Charlotte is interested in lighting, and she 
repeatedly declines to participate in ihe kinds of resistance 
which the structures of the Oedipus themselves encourage. 
The Oedipal subject is defined in opposi tion to another who is 
noJ the subject, and in the scenes which follow, Mrs- Vale does 
everything in her powder lo involve Chariot le m a contest for 
dominance w^hk’h one person can clearly win and the other 
can Eilearly Icwe. If Charlotte's demand for recognition explic- 
itly distances itself from the Oedipal logic of castratii^m, Mrs. 
Vale's counter-offensive takes the form of an attempt tu rein- 
slate it. 

The contest very rapidly comes dowm to money: 
Ch 4 irloUe's economic dependence on her is ihe highest card in 
Mrs. Vale's hand, and her use of the thlt^al of disinheritance 
lo exact Charlotte's obedience very obviously recalls 
IVasAur^^ion Sifuarc Because she is a woman Charlotte^ like 
James's Catherine Sloper,. is m the anomalous position of hav- 
ing a legilimate title to money w^hich she inusi al the same 
lime earn by being a tractable and dutiful daughter. The 
source of the anomaly is tfw fact that bourgeois rntmey is the 
economic basis of masculine dominance, and ii follow's that 
the mherilanct^ of this nuiney by a woman creates ihe possi- 


crete form to this complex of ihemahc ideas by emphasising 
Charlotte * 5 visml !iuKirdinjlion both to decor and lo other 
characters within static comptisilions (as in the scene of her 
introduction lo lacquith), and by confining her movements lo 
situations in w'hich she is co-mpelled to read to mwv lorm of 
external provchcation. Thus while the crane shot w'hich lob 
lows 'Camille s' descent of Ihe gang-plank is motivattd by 
her movement, il represents the very opposite of a avmmand 
i>f the visual space, Charkitte moving because she is obliged 
lo. and any sense spatial frt^dom which the camera m^-ive- 
ment might convey is firmly undercut not only by Davis's 
demeantiur but aLM> by the tightness of the dosc^'stuvt compo- 
sition. 

The extraordinary dramalic pfew^tT of Charlotte's third 
entrance is genera led by the systematic contradiction of the 
common feature's ol ilf^ pnsiecessc^rs, and Kappi r prepares us 
for it by recapitulating the 'entrance motif' in the scene in 
which Charlotte is reunited with Mrs. Vale Once again 
Charlotte is ct^mpelled to make an appearance w'hich she 
dreads; once again her movemeni within Iht' image is wht>l!y 
delermined by external inefckm; once again she is up for the 
inspedion of an inquisitorial gaze w^hich, if not itself male, 
has nonelhtless been co-opted for the ir kTc^vts of patnarchy, 
and before w'hich Charlotte ordered to display ht‘r^‘lf like a 
mannt'quin al a fashion parade. The st'quence moves towards 
an acknowiidgement of defeat < "You've ihcpughl of every- 
ihing hav en't you, mother?"! which Is immediately cancelled 
by the sequence set, not in Mrs. Vale's rtKim litself K>rmerly 
iKcupiid, w’e have been told, by the Father himself), but in 
the rtMsm Chariot Iv has marked out as her own. againsl her 
mother's w^ishes- 
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bility of d very crisis of reproduction. Th^ problefo 

which bvfih Mrs. Valejivd Dr. Sloper is that A^te^ the 

Father or his representative is dead, the recalcitrant heiresis 
has |ust as much ngliE to do what she w^ants w'ith the patriar- 
chal cash as the obedient one, and both pa rents are therelore 
concerned in Hnd s^HTie means of ^uaranteeiny^ in the present, 
while ltH*y ait" still alive, that their daughters will rK>t abuse' 
their economic powder in the future. For Heorv James, the 
heiress figures in w^ork after work as an exemplaiy symbt>l of 
the contradictory and paradoxical position of WEimen in a 
society w hich is ^^th capitalist and patriarchal. In that she has 
A legal right to inherit, the heiress is rtH’ogniKed in pnneipleas 
an autonomous agent; but in that the practical realLsation of 
this principle endows a w^oman with the material powder to 
determine her own destiny she is a piitential threat to the 
sixrial order which has st> liN^rally acknowledged her legal 
existervee, and men close in on her from all directions in order 
to lake her pm'er away again. 

takes up James's grt'at thetrie and pr\>poses a 
utopian reworking of it. Like Catherine Sloper before her 
Chartotte does not actually care alxmt the money, and btilh 
w^omen prefer lo disinherit themsel^Ts than to accept the par- 
ent's ultimatum, which thus has the unintended tiffed of con- 
firming the heroine's sense of her ptm^r and her capacity for 
resislance: Charlotte's dLsawery that she is ''not afraid*^ Ls the 
crux of Davis's performance, and the turning -psunt of the 
film. Like Catherine Sloper too. Charlotte continues to live in 
the house as her parent's Companion; but the difference 
between the two case^ (a difference for w'hich the sex of the 
parent is clearly decisive) is that Charlotte's refusal either to 
succumb to economic blackmail or lo D.inseflt to an ongoing 
struggle for the dominance of the home pnwides ihe ba-sis for 
a fragile and precarious compromise beiween Mrs. Vale and 
herself. They establish a FPfnfu^ the basic principle of 

which is Mrs Vale's acceptance of the inevitable and her pre- 
paredness lo relinquish a real for a theatrical authority; "'she 
harks but she' deieso't bite", as Charlotte puts it in a lette-r lo 
Jacquith. Crucially, Charlotte has an [Option that Catherine 
Sloper dt>esn't. If necessary, she can work; and gi%^en the 
film*s amjunciure, the importance of the fact thal Charkute'-s 
self-cvmfidence is definitively secured in ihe context of a dis- 
cussion about financial independence hardly needs to be 
stressed. In the event, of course^ C harlotte docs get the Father's 
money ^ and as she dfies ixit then lose It again through mar- 
riage, like many another Jamesian heiress, she is in a posititm 
to deprive patriarchy of its economic base in the' final scene. 
The sym^c/ic necessity of Charlotte's readiness to work 
remains. The film''s entire project w'ould have been compro- 
mised had it not been made clear both that Charlotte does rief 
stay with Mrs Vale for reasons of ectmomic security, and that 
Charlotte herself is aware thal nmteruii independence is the 
precondition for othcT kinds of autonomy. 

The limits of Charlotte's compn^mLse with her mother are 
brutally exposed when it founders, as it must, on Charlotte's 
rejection of hetenwexuality. Her refusal of Elliot Livingstone's 
prop^tsal precipitates a fatal confroniation in the ei>urse uf 
which it emerges thal Mrs. Vale has only agreed to '^meel 
Charlotte half-way" at alt because she assumes that she will 
be rewarded for her tolerance of her daughter's iran.sforma- 


tion with a prestigious (and lucrative) marriage. Charlotte has 
been free to do "exactly as she pleases" inasmuch as her 
doing so seems to please Livingstone as wetL and her dea- 
iion (as she marv'ellously expresses it) lt> "buy A cat and a par- 
ToX and live in single blessedness" can only appear to Mrs. 
Vale as incontrovertible evidence of the hUal usefts.sness of 
the female child. Charlotte's attempt lo restore the 
mother /daughter bond through ha retatumship with 
mother is doomed to failure K^’ause Mrs. Vale has inter- 
nalised the priorities of patriarchy according to which the 
autonomous W'oman, no less than ihe hysterical invalid, is 
mere wMsie, and Charlotte respi^nds with an extraordinary^ 
diatribe against "mother love" in which the film's critique of 
ihe perversion of mother/daughter relations by thi' patriar- 
chal family Kvom^'s explicit. 

Chartotte has in fact refused Livtngslone in an agony of 
ambivalence — not because she lovts him but because she 
wants to have a child, and she has told him quite I rankly that 
"when 1 marr)^ you that W'i|] be one of the main reas^ms"'. It is 
not a sufficient reas^m to go through with the manHager and a I 
the end of the scene in w'hich she lurns Livingstt>ne down 
(having first ensun'd his a^xiuiesceno^ in her decision through 
a calculaled atfini.mt to his sense of decorum) she plainly states 
(or the first time iha! she now defines herM.'lf as a w'oman 
wh(> will never get marrii^xl. Livingstone's function in ihe film 
is to be, unlike Jerry, available for matrimony and thus lo 
offer tsi Charkitte iht' Chance to become a niE^ther on the tradi- 
tional terms — terms which she refu.se?. hfej'f Jftc PiraNip^xJrfii- 
mfy npjcsi'jpfrd by Tim has mafenaii^. MothertuHKl within ihe 
patriarchal family can only lead to a repetition of Charlotte's 
relattEmsbip with Mrs. Vale and Tina's with Mrs. l>urraiKe^ 
aiHl Nmi\ VE?wij^T uses the iJvingstEirk' sames to tell us thal 
although it is aw^are that it cisidEf propi^se si.ime ideal reform of 
the family as a S4PluttEiri to Charlotte's difficulties, it has no 
intentu^n of dEUtig ssi. 


THf mom AND THf STARS 

One of ihe lerms w hich ^iccurs miwt regularly in discussions 
of the WEPman's film is "self-sacrifice*'. The genrt',^ we are tEild 
— ad infinitum ad nauseam — habitually impiwc's rx'nuncia^ 
tion ovi its heroines, in particular the rx'nundatiEin of sex, and 
adswates in general the nohilitv and moral bt'auty of giving 
pleasure' up. Theix^ are indeed w'^>man's films which answer 
to this description but they are far fnsm bcHng n.'pn-stmia- 
live; and w hen w’e examine the critical literature w e find that 
films which do not Answer tE> the dt^scription at all (such as 
BkmJe Vp'Piii.s. SleUa Dtffffls. Camille and Nvw. Voyager} are 

21. feieM. m whuh ibe htfir^iniH' ts tibli|o\3 to ixpuk' fww saiw by a<.'i.xi>mpji- 
nyinf^ h4'f ^Inckcn kivef ti> j ti>r thr viLikm^ tvi yrtkn>^ -IH tt, 1 !^ an 

es^ntiplf iTum ywn work, but such whk-n itn-y 

cdnmH: itmpiy tx- Ji-rivLd ffntn th^- Mturr tA the penrie TTr" puna- 
fr^fbei idl us mere abisjt Wvk‘T th.in .iK-4il ihn- wiFtnjirtSi 
Film; JTiJ jt b tL^levant hi ptinl ivui in thi^ ihwit Iwty thc^ 

fjmsiij^ Elf ^fftrineJ femdile sell sacntice, Ca^Manur and l?rirf 

f iQiH ilrr. must he rxi^L-fcvdi hp Ihn- l Mpviiiii)^ ihe wciirmn's with the 

eiPmmTffntfit lilm ^ind hi a spcviFicdltv KrihCh px^ti t-lxnir^siii^ .kidictiLin hi 
virtues tvf k^uEitidajn n?.|XxlLvely 
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rq>edtedly dhfd Ast exemplary ""Lhe womdn'A film's" reac- 
MonAry tendency to celebrite the improving effects of self- 
atmegation. The "sacnfice" formula Itfnds to be popular with 
the sarm* crtHcs who like to inform us that Lisa's death from 
typhus at the end of Letffr from an Unknaum VWjwww rvpresenbi 
a punishment for her sexual transgression — though we are 
not told why it was that the women of America tand of 
Europe, too) were so eager to see movies which propagan- 
dised for their chastisement and deprivatitm. That the hero- 
ines of Camille and Bhnde Venu$ "make sacrifices" is obvious 

— but one's preconceptians about the intrinsic conservatism 
of "popular culture" must be exceptionally obstinate if one 
persists in the belief that the hlms in which these saaifices 
occur define them as some fomn of moral ideal. It is hardly 
surprising, perhaps, that a genre whose subject-matter is the 
experience of wvmian in a capitalist, male^oitiinated culture 
should sometimes have occasion to dramatise situations in 
which the protagonist hnds herself obliged to abandon aspi- 
rations and desires which conflict with that culture's norms 
and priorities, and more often than not the woman's film 
heroine ^sacrifices" herself in response to social pressures 
which she cannot resist and which the work itself deplores. 

Charlotte's alleged sacrifice in Nottr, Viiyugcr is the sacnfice 
of the erased phallus. What she really w^ants (it seems) is Jerry 

— bul Jerry is, with invincible decency and gallantry^ mar- 
ried, and l>. Jacc|uiih, in his capacity as Qxl, has placed this 
adulterous liais^m under an interdict, Charlotte is, a$ she her- 
self puts it "on probatkm", arid if she allows her overwhelm- 
ing desire for her lover to manifest itself she will be depnved 
both of the custcKly of Jerry'' s child and of those few opportu- 
nities for platonic congress with the father that Dr. Jacquith 
permits her. 'The film's famous closing line — according to 
this reading — signifies Charlotte's acknowledgement that 
she wifi be obliged to make do with second-best. The moon is 
beyond her grasp: she cannot -he happy", that is, because she 
cannot have Jerry; but she can al least be married to him in 
fantasy, and construct in her imagination the idyllic pairlar- 
chal family, and the ideal sexuaJ gratificahon, which she has 
been denied in pracfke by the stem dictates of a gpfat social 
law. 

ft is not the least of the disadvantages of this acaiunt the 
ending of Nou', that it takes for granted an evaluation 

of Jmy which is strikingly at odds with that implied by the 
film itself. As we have seen, Charlotte has already decided by 
the end of the Rio sequence that the pleasures offer'd by ferry 
are very far from being synonymous with "happiness"; and 
later, during the second sequence at Cascades, when she 
brcpaches ihe question of adopting Tina to Dr. Jacquith, she 
promptly tells Kim that her affair with Jerry is *'over" without 
giving the slightest evidence of nostalgia, regret, ambivalence 
or emotional disturbance, and without suggesting that she 
has any lingering yeanung for ferry to overcome. Indeed, she 
herself intrcxJyces the topic of their relationship in order to 
clarify to Jacquith the nature of her interest in Tina and 
declares that the relationship is a thing of the past before the 
doctor has had a chance to forbid \i. The film is quite clear 
throughout that Charlotte cannot achieve fulhlmenl through 
heterosexuality and that she is perfectly aware of this; and 
any reading of the ending which suggests that Charlotte is 


consfiamed, under external duress, to ^sacrifice" the supreme 
gOi-id of a sexual relahonship with a man and make do as best 
she can with lesser and inferior satisfactions makes nonsense 
of the whole narrative. 

It is the burden of Nouf^ in fact, that a sexual rela- 

tionship with a man is not the supreme gex^, and that in the 
cifcumsiances the stars, far from being an inadequate substi- 
tute for the moon, are distinctly to be preferred to it. Charlotte 
is saying, I take it: 'Thene may well come a tiftw when it is 
possible for a w^oman to enpy complete social and eamomic 
auhmomy^ bring up a child which is not her own outside the 
family aiid cimduct a sexual relationship with^vut dwindling 
into marriage and renouncing all forms of activity except 
those which mamage entails. This time has not yet come, and 
for tbt' present 1 have no doubt about the relative position of 
these things my list of priorities. You may come and see us 
whenever you wish. Ctn^bye". N{m\ Voyager endorM.*s this 
decision, which it offers as the only rational one, and the final 
scene moves triumphantly^ not towards the heterosexual 
embrace bul towards Charlotte's refusal of it, celebrated on 
the soundtrack by Max Steiner with a delirious dissonant 
interval. 

The ending derives its extraordinary emotional power 
(which remains undi minished after innumerable viewings! 
from its repudiation of those forms of narrative closure in 
which the heroine is forced to renounce her desire to 
transgress, or in which transgression leads inexorably to 
death and defeat. Madame Bovary is ihe prototype of the 
female protagonist who, trapped by bourgeois domesticity, 
nurses impotent and setf-destructive fantasies of rebellion 
and resistance, and we know well enough that narratives 
organised around such protagonists may have a potent criti- 
cal force. In Ntm?, howev'er, it is bourgeois domestici- 

ty which is ci.^nsigned to the realm of fantasy. Practical hfe is 
reorganised along lines determined by the heroine, and the 
erased phallus, the traditional destiny of Woman and the 
patriarchal family are all shoved gentty off into the 
Imaginary This mtical inversion of the archelyqMl melodra- 
matic ending is one of the film's most remarkable achieve- 
ments, and we are not invited to feel either that Charlotte is 
denying herself anything or that the new arrangements 
diverge in any way fRitn the order of priorities which she has 
established. On the contrary, the source of dramatic tension in 
the final scene is the fact that Jerry represents a potentially 
serious threat to the realisation of Charlotte's wishes, and it 
ought to be enough (surely) to disptw forever of the "sacrifi- 
cial" reading of the end of Note, Voyagef to point out that 
Charlotte explicitly disposes of it herself. It is ferry's reading; 
and jerry's role at the close is to articulate for the last time the 
moral and emotional claims of the patriarcha.1 order which is 
about to be etiminated. Charlotte both meets and displaces 
these claims by offering Jerry — again, quite explicitly — a 
ghastly paradigm of the old r^ime. Having first sct^mfully 
repudiated Jerry's suggestion thal instead of devotirig herself 
to Tina she ought to be looking for "some man who could 
make (her) happy", Charlotte then refuses to permit the actu- 
al realisation of the imaginative satu^acltnns she is prepared to 
concede: ihe "Please let me go” with which she responds to 
his attempt to kiss her Is defined unequivocally as a victory. 
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Jerry will have a role in the new order — but only thaT 
which is in practice abstmt fnim it- 

The hnal &hol beatiti fully sums up the narrahve trajectory 
of the lAst seclion of the film in a single rfielonca] gesture. The 
camera tillsi up away from Charlotte and Jerry towards the 
stars — in a movement which is usually read (no doubt) as a 
signifier of romantic exaltaHon. The shot derives its meanings 
however, from the fad that it exactly rvx'erses the direction of 
the camera miivemeot in the shot which ends the sequence 
dealing w^ith Charlotie and Tina's holiday: here, the camera 
lilts doMw fn^m ihe stars to show us Charh^te and Tina in a 
long shot^ asleip in oiH' another's arms. The jlH^vement (Jinay 
from the heter-ttsexual couple completes itself in the move- 
ment ftfiitfrd.s a new form of the relationship between woman 
and female child, and thus a new practice i>f Midalisation, in a 
world in which ntasculine dominance has bt^en marginalised. 


COIKLtJSlON 

li might perhaps be objected that the last thirty minutes of 
Woif, Vt»yHyer are flawed by a certain schematism and conven- 
ticmaliiy in the representatitm of Tina, and there is a sense in 
which thtsi obiecfion is valid. Charlotte's transformation fnjm 
the w-urruin w hc^asks "what man would IcMik at me and say 'I 
want youT' at the beginning to the woman who says "Please 
let me go"" at the end is dramatised with a power, a luddity 
and an inwardness w^hich enforce iMr w'hole-hearted ainsent 
and which lea%'e nc^ question.^ to be answered, but it is certain- 
ly true that Tina is conceived primarily as a function of this 
tran.^f orrna tion, and that she is nevet very clearly or specifi- 
cally grasped in her owm right. The nature and content of her 
relationship with Charlotte^ in particular, tend>i to hi.' taken on 
trust. That it is meant to embody possibilities which are radi- 
cally new thm- can be no doubt, but it amounts to little mort' 
in practice than a rather generalised kindness and attentive- 
ness on Chariot le's part and an equally generalised readiness 
to respond lo such kindness on Tina’s. The dearest indication 
we have of what CharlcTlte's education of Tina will entail lor 
iht' girl herself comes in the sequence at Cascadi‘^ in which 
Charlotte aimforts Tina's anxieties about the fact that she is 
not "pruty” by telling her that true U^auty is not a matter of 
one's ph>'sica] appearance but i>f an inner spiritual strength 
and self-confidence; but the implicahons of this sequence are 
explored no further, and the film even seems lay itself open 
to Ihe charge tjf reneging on its own cc^nvictHms and its own 
logic by producing, in the final sequence, a Tina who is 
indeed a '^prelty little girr in the most convenlional sense. 
Could it not bv argued that Charloite herself has feminised 
Tina j^»r Jerry, in the best maternal way — and thal ihert^foix* 
Nou'. has not only failed to substantiate its i>wrL claim 

that the new social arrangements are lo be valuv^d because 
they enable the abolihon of patriarchal gender roles, but that 
ii has alsxi c<>me perilously dosi? to ainfradiLiing it? 

That the film invites these questions is in a sense a crih- 
dsm of it, and analysis is accordingly faced with the problem 
of deciding what weight the criticism ought to carry. 1 myselt 
would wish to argue thal the uncertainties of realisation in 


the film's handling of Tina are inevitable, and that similar 
untvrtaintic's are in fact very commonly lo be found in wotls 
cA art which have the courage and integrity i«> pixi>cct a radi- 
cal utopia beyond I he existing reality principle. The uncer- 
tainty and the courage go together. Viy^^^r has demon- 
strated, after all, that the socialisation of women in the patri^ 
archal family is invariably and necessarily disastrous, and 
that ihe only hope for Tina is to place her in the care of a 
woman who hais renounced compulsory Kefenisexuality and 
who refust^s lo conduct any aspcx't of her life on the assump- 
tion thal ihe ^iesire and activitiv's of woman should be organ- 
in-d by, or siibordinatid to the interests of^ the culture' of mas- 
culine dominance. Such a conclusion is in itself sufficiently 
astonishing; bul it should, 1 think, be obv^ious that ihe idex> 
logical impediments to it are mort^ easily ovencomt' (giV'en the 
traditions and convenlinns of the genre) in the case of a 
mature adult wi:>man played by Bette Davis than in that of the 
little girl she adopts ft is at the point at which the identity 
and destiny of Charlotte /Bette Davis become exemplary for 
Tina that the film's touch becomes equivocal. To suggest thal 
they eu^hi to be exemplary fas Nau^ explicitly dtics) is 

one thing, but aE.iually to shtvw ihem being w is quite anoth- 
er, and ibv film steers clear of tht^ explosive cultural problems 
involved in representing what Tina's upbringing by the kind 
of woman that Charlotte has become Wimid be like. 

Its hesitatiim is eminently understandable; a film which did 
dramati.ve the education of a little girl, outside the family, by a 
Woman w^ho has renounced the claims of patriarchy in all 
their forms could not have been made.^ tt is surely a suffi- 
cient tribute lo iht’ greatness of Now. Voysyer that it says, with 
unmistakable clarity, that this is the kind of education which 
Tina should and, lor her own gix>d, must havne, and we may 
excuse the film for its failure to enact this ^Lxlucation in con- 
vincing Concrete detail. Where the final sequence is con- 
ceriHd, it is indeed the case thal Tina is presen led to Jeny by 
Charlotte as a "little woman" in a pretty party-friKk w ho asks 
her father whether he really likes her and who is pn^ptly 
interpi,-llatvxJ as “feminine" by the father's embrace. This is 
b^x.-aUH- the re^srtion of Jerry's CX^ipal claims on Tina must — 
the drama he imperative is absolute — he left to Charkytte: cul- 
turallvn il would have been quite impirssible to show Tina 
resisting, or in essence deviating Irom, Oedipal femininity 
herself- It can only be resisti'd for her, on her behalf, by a 
wniman played by a -tfar who embi>dies the values which 
Betle Davis enn bodies Such pixvedurfS may look like failures 
of inti^rity or nerve, but they art^ in fact a part of what Cierard 
Manley Hopkins called "the sakes'* of the work, and unless 
we are sympathetically attuned to the ideokigical problems 
which Nou*. faces we will find our>elves critiasing it 

t>n inappropriate grounds. The filrri is fully aware of the prob- 
lems itself, and il is immensely to its credit that it does what it 
can to address them through a strategic deployment of 
metaphiu. Tina is emphatically left "kH>kirig after Ihe doclor"^ 
and it is hardly reasonable to expect more than this. 

22. Oriif diPuN^ thal -Mich a him oiHikl br fn^de nnw Vim TnstiJi’s 
tfraii /iiiMTfPh- Cwhifh ihw ^Iminl inu^im.- a Waiwn iwhrkrdfi^n^ -HJir- 
nn^ Qj Vis Mdiry Aslor) h|i| wilh aII ii^ Ix'Auti^ — il u 

ime iif ihif few ivally grral Fvnif^an films oi liw la.M JivaJ r — i| iwit 
wf\> min h IvrrhcT ihwn VLiyajirf . 


The "Noriko" Trilogy 


THREE FILMS OF OZU WITH SETSUKO HARA 




They don't understand — 
that's why they say it's Zen 
or something like that/ 


Chru on foreign critics 


This article has arisen out of my great love fcjr work — his best 

films, for me^ belong up there with the finest of Mizoguchi, Renoir, 
Ophuls and Hitchcock as representative of the peaks of cinematic 
achievement so far — and a general dissatisfaction with Western critical 
accounts of its significance. The first part of the article will e^camine the 
reception (in all its variety and contradiction) of Ozu^s work in the West, 
then outline my own general attitude to his filiiis; the second will offer a 
reading of three films from his late (post-World War 11) period, Latf 
Sprin^f^ (194^), Early Surnriicr (1951), and ToJh/q Story (1953). The last two 
are widely available on video, and Spriii^ can be obtained from 
Balzac Video in the States. 
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Ozu's 'J a pa hugeness' 

Jt ha^i Kwrh? a coiflmt^nplace in the West that Ozu the 
mml of directors; it seems tn me a oimnncit^ place 

that rweds to be carehilly ejiamiiH’d and perhaps challenged. 
The reason usually given fur Oku's lale recognition in ihe 
Wesi is that the fapanese themselves considered his work 
'unexportable' because it belonged so peculiarly to its culture 
as to be virtuaEly inaccessible lo iHi tsiders- 1 hav^' encountered 
this 'tact' a great many times but cannot recall ever lo have 
seen a s^nirce cited: it may V(fcll be less fact than convenient 
myth. Frctm the meagn? evidence it seems more likely that, by 
the mid-tittieSn it never Dcmrrvd hi the lapanew tn '''eKpior[' 
Ozir not because his Wiirk was inaccessible (which it obvious^ 
ly isn't) but heratwe it was widely regarded in |apan as old- 
tasdiioned^ cnnfim'aHx*eH and rather boring. 

It is more suggestive, htmever, to consider O^u's alleged 
unex portability historically^ within the context ot what the 
japanese did regard as expc^rtable. We know thai the (cine- 
matic) gateway to the West was opened by and its 

Grand Prix It was followed by Kinugasa's Gaie of HeU, 
instantly hailed as a revelatory mastervi'ork, now' seen lo have 
been massively overrated r an academic piece with beautiful 
colour and costumesj by other Kurosaw^a period films 
{rKitably Thr Snvn Safnarai); and by Mizoguchi's late period 
films, L/gefsu CkiyM, Tftc Lrfr of Oharu. The 

case of the Mi/Oguchi works is especially revealing Kx'aost^ 
there is evidence that they were made primahlv the West 
and deliberately designed lo win pri/c^ at European (estiva Is. 
(This diws not iif course account for their authimtic qualities 
ordetrad From Mi/Ciguchi's achievement). Though Kunisawa 
was at the time regarded in ihe West as the mah>r figure in 
this newly discovered national cinema, Ihe only one o( hi*i 
contempi^rary dramas to get any wide ex|Ktsure or recogni- 
tion was a Fact I would account F^ir by reFerena^ to its 
very striking structural a>mplexity and visual rhetoric (this 
w^as roughly the pi'liod when CiFl^ fGurc began lo emerge 
From critics' pt>lls as 'the greatest film ever made'). Minor 
(and to me not very interesting) works like Tnw-HTHi and Hie 
fFldrfcii Forim.^ (and later Yofimbtf and StiHfuro) circulated in 
the West long before the Far superior filmia mirs, Drunkai 
Stray and above all Hiyh arid Lou'. Similarly^ the 
only Contemporary Film of Mizoguchj that received 
widespread distribution fat least in English-speaking coun- 
tnes) was his lasE Sfnrf of Shame It played in London ai a ihe- 
aln> n[>iTrkally dedicated to soft-core pornography, with lurid 
posters of pn^sti lutes leaning against lamp-pcists in provxw- 
tive attitudes and 34>me such slogan as Night Life of the 
Orient!!!' I don'l think one can attribute its expvisure to 
Miyoguchi^s reputation as a director. 

In brief, whal the Japanese assumed the West was interesl- 
ed m (and the assumption was by rio means stupid) was ihe 
'exotic': ihe Japanese past, with its Feudal lords, civil wars, 
wandering samurai, strange attire^ alien landn^apes, elaborate 
ceremony and riluaL weird legends, folktales and glwst sto 


ties (Onihsiiw and Kumdbn were among the most ccTmmercially 
successful Films in the West). And, Conversely, if this assess- 
ment was correct, then why would we pay oui money ti> set* a 
series til films with cxmfusingly similar titles about 'ordinary' 
middle-class people going about their daily lives in a contem- 
fH^rary setting, withouE even the Km^'fit of 'striking' camera 
angles? — Films lhat deliberately eschewed Kurosawan visual 
rhetoric, as an aesthetic principle? 

I would argue, personally, that or the level of actual 
human emotional contact^ O/u is the rno^l accessible to 
Western audiences of all the major Figures of classical 
Japanese cinema. But we were supposed lo want Whemess/ 
and by and large that is indeed what we wanted. 5o why 
send us films thal. For all the 'locar cullural variations 
involved, spoke to us very directly of problems inevitably 
Faced by people living within a contemporary patriarchal- 
capitalisi culture? 

lam in a somewhat delicate ptisition hvrv. I don't wnsh lo 
undereslimate ihe importance of cultural difference,^ which 
gives Ozu's work something of its specificity. On ihe other 
hand I feel strongly that his 'Japaneseness'has been grtis^ly 
overemphasized by Western critics. Claims for il have of 
course htx?n made primarily land cormlly) on gnmndsof the 
peculiarities of his shmiting /editing styk\ the a.*ipect of his 
work that has, quite understandably, receivid the m^Jsl seri- 
ous critical attention. But, unless one is a tbix^ry-tirienled crit- 
ic dedicated lo a search for alternativ^es lo the classical 
Holly wmd style, one diw not go to Ozu's Films to ciiunt the 
number of times the camera cre^sses the IHO dcgriH- line or to 
meditate on the deprivation (in the la^t six ci^louf films the 
total absence) of camera movement. I am nut suggesting that 
I hose things are unimportant: they crucially determine 
we experience the films' narratives. Bui for miwt of us it is 
still the narrative thal is our primary fiKus, the primarv 
source of our emotional experience. We care, shall we say, 
whether Ik'tsuko Hara is going to get married, and if so to 
whom, before we care about the height and distanc.'eat which 
Otm has placed the camera, and 1 would date hazard a guess 
that O/u shared that priiirity. His films are not reducible to 
exercises in style- 

I shall return to the question of ityle and its function later. 

I w^ant first to consider briefly lo what extent a study of 
Japanese culture is necessary for an understanding of O/u's 
films. My contention — W'hich will not be p^ipular with M.^hob 
ars — is that, with certain qualiflealionsr a wnsitive and 
nesfXHisive viewer can deduce from the Hlm< nil! lhat 1< ne^- ^ 
ed, by and large, lor a general understanding of them. Such a 
view^er will not ntxJd to be told of Ihe importance in Japam^' 
culture of the figure of the father^ the stress placed on filial 
duly, and the traditional (if aix^haic) belief in Ihe impn^priely 
of a widow or widower remarrying. What s/he will of cinirse 
miss is the significance of a number of details, but when this 
is grasped il generally (in my experienftO amftrms the cor- 
rectness of one's perceptmns rather then contradicting them. 

Lei us take a somewhat extreme example^ from O/u's late 
silent film A Slvry of FloaHns^ Wn’ds. It is cert.itnly uscTul to 
know lhat the beautiful old but flourishing tree, sumiunded 
by mysterious (to the uninitiated Westerner! lillle white 
marlu^rs stuck in the ground^ the scene of the young hivers" 
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iKKiaimal t^d^zvQus, is A Shinto shrine, hence asscKidtecI 
with fertility, Hf^retwwAL -ind that this contracts with 

the fixture of the fkiiJdhli rept'afedly linked to the older char 
acters, a symbol erf resignatkm and acceplaiKe. Bui diM?s such 
knowled^ do more than confirm what is alre^y clear in the 
ima^^iry, transctrltufally: ihe f1ourtshin|^ tree in its natural set- 
ting, the impassive stone figure in its gloomy interior? 
Nothing m Ihe him suggests that we are to find deep religious 
mining in these images, whi^se effect is mure poetic than 
metaphysical- 

A generous grant from the Onlario Arts Council made it 
possible for me to spend siK months in the vicinity of San 
Francisco'^ Japantow^n — probably the ck»sesl one can gti to 
Japanese culture shfirt of an actual trip to Japan. Ehinng this 
time I was able to meet a number recenl Japanese immi- 
grant!;, to view many Japanese films both in thealw and from 
video stores, some without subtitles, enlisting the aid of an 
interpr^l^T, and attend perldimances of all the mayir types of 
Japanese theatre, ancient and truodem: Noh, Kabuki, Kyogen, 
Butoh; mostly by authentic touring companies from Japan, 
including I he Grand Kabuki itself. I also devoted a lot irf time 
to an intensive study of Japanese literature, classical and con^ 
temporary, 'serious' and popubr/ Much of thes was extreme- 
ly suggestive; I think important work could be donc^ for 
example (it lies beyond the scope of the present article), on 
certain parallelSr not all obvious, between Ozu's hlms and the 
novels of Tanizaki. When 1 ix^turncd to Oj.u's work I found 
myself feeling more at home with it than e%'er before, coming 
to it with a sharpened sense of context. Vet perhaps my mftst 
imp^^rtanl disemery was that in all essentials my reading of 
the films remained unchanged and unshaken. 

Tht're are difficult enheal issues involved hert^^. It seems to 
me that, unless one is bom and raised in it, ime will always 
vk>w a k^eign culture as an outsider; even to spend ten years 
in Japan as an adult ift not commensurate with being bom 
into the culture. And Pope's familiar adage applies here: a lit- 
tle leamin.g may indeed be a dangerous thing if we trust it Uio 
far. One can become impressed by one's own supposed 
grasp trf Japanese culture (after all, hasn't one devoted all that 
time lo studying it?) that one succumbs to the lemptahon to 
inkTpret Japani*^ films exclusively in relation to il (Japanese 
culture encourages sucK^nd-such an attitude, ihere^re Ozu, 
who is known to be 'typically Japanese, must share thai alii- 
tudel'H forgetting that much of what is important may be 
eccentric, crilical^ individual or anomalous. A knowledge <ff 
the cullure is imptirianl as a safeguard against demonstrable 
error, bui in the Iasi resc^rt critics must trust their own percep- 
tions, their own sense of related ness to the works. 

It a Iso seems to me true that the value erf a work <.rf art can 
Mvw-bf objertf vH y deft ng d"Tnl d fixedr its value will depend 
upuii Its usefulness (whnt It cea^» to be viieful it can bi‘ aban- 
doned Ilf the schoiarsi, and its nsefiilness will vary, both in 
degree and m kind, with rhe cultural /historical situation 
wjthm whkh it is rec«ved. Even is we fouW experience Ozu's 
films precisely as; a Japanese experiences them (and whwh 
Japanese? • — il is the grosses! of errors to supptise that all 
members of a foreign race share the same perceptions), f am 
not a I all sure that this would ^ desirable: we can only use 
the films if we can relate them to our owit cultural situation 


(without, of course, demanding a perfect fit1) and its prob- 
lems, tensions, tuntradictions. 

It seems relevant here to menlioiTL the work of the one 
Japanese film critic (as far as I know) whtise work has been 
extensively translated inlo English, Tadao Sato, becausi^ 1 
think in some quarters il has been assumed to carry more 
weight than il in fact deserx^vs. Sato is essentially a ioumalist 
critic w^hose wnhngs have no firmer basis than a kind of mid- 
dle-ol- the- road liberal bourgeois humanism (if there are 
Japanese equivalents for^ say^ Andrew Britton, Stephen 
Heath, Richard Dyer or Noel Burch, they remain inaccessible 
in the West). The resulting percepliorLs. though sometimes 
interesting, strike me as in the main casual and unsystematic, 
the value-judgements largely conventional. The quite 
widespread sense that Sato must be 'right' about Japanese 
films because he is Japanese has no firmer basis than a belief 
that, say^ Judith Crisl must be 'right' abcpul American films 
because she is American. [ see Ozu as far more complex and 
ambiguous than the cunventional conservative figure present- 
ed by Sato ( which appears to represent a Japanese ooinAensus)^ 
and I refuse to be intimidated by the assumption that as Sato 
is Japanese he must know better. This is not of course to sug- 
gest that he is not worth reading: within the limitations of his 
position he is sympathetic and intelligent, and we can learn a 
lot from him about how Japanese films art^ received by the 
mid die- to- highbrow sector of Ihe Japanese bourgeoisie. 1 
don't see that it follows that we must receive them in the 
same way. 

t shall conclude these introductory comments by asserting 
that Ozu's films — at iea.sl the greal ones — are indeed diffi- 
cult. But only their superficia! diffkiiliies need be attributed 
to cultural difference. Qzu^difhfu^t becausi- lie is Lhe tiixust 
type ot ariibit: he is dUfiadt in the sense In Which M(»zart is 
diffiettit. the difiiculiv arising from the complexiiy of the 
artist's apprehetwion of human life wilhin T cfrtaui phase of 
cuUural evolutinn and hi% opemies? to jthffHng cro64<urn:nls 
and ctmfiictiTtg imputwfl. and compounded by the deceptive 
simpHrfty and seeming transparency cfhts styie. 


Western Approaches to Ozu 

It si'^ems obligaltny to bc^in with Donald Richie, whose pio- 
neer w'ork was irtfitru mental in — if not quite introducing 
Japanese cinema to Western criticism — helping to make it 
accessible. Western critical discourse on Japanese cinema in 
general, and especially on Dzu and Kurosaw^a, stems from 
Richie even when it substantially departs from him, and his 
work established, for better or worse, how most ptxiple still 
kxik at Ozu's films. Unlike much 'pkoneer'work his boiKk on 
Ozu (pubtished in 1M74^ bui much of it hid appeared in mag- 
azines considerably earlier) remains rt-adable and stimulating^ 
if o|>en to disagreement, 

We owe Kickie an immense debt, and it seems ungrateful 
to go on to that his influence has in faci bltx^ked as much 
as it opened. This is not his fault. We live in a culture that 
calls itself democrac>^ but which is in many respects, in the 
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vvry thiiu}^ht-pj I lt^?i ard attihjdes it t’^ncuuriif^esH built up^^n 
inlerlocking sysU'ttis n^ domination jnd authority Within it, 
the critic tlxvau^ be speaks as he muist trom a position uf 
kpowled};e and expertise) is all tm} readily rL^^di^J as a kind 
oi oracle ui 'truih' in which the distinmion between knowl- 
edf^e and opinion becomes blurred. This attribution ot the 
wronif^ kind of authDrity'is all ti>o frequently buttres^ied by 
the j^lib cliche's of reviewers. I am kH^kin^^ at a prime example 
qut^kd on the hack awer of Richie's Ozu bixik: 'Is and probd’ 
bty will remain the definitive m- English study of Ozu and his 
films' — I he kind of remark it is illegitimate to make atx^ut 
anyone and anythin}^, and w'hich one hopcrs Richie himself 
Would have repudiated- In such a culture, the critic is not lo 
blame if s/he is not read critical ly- 

Richie tstablished two basic assumptions abtiut Qzu thal 
have provisJ very^ hard to undermine or challenge (they are 
plausible enough, and one cannot exactly say thal they are 
'wrong^l: his japarn^^mess and his essential ism- Here they 
are^ conveniently combined in two sentences almcKSt at the 
beginning of the biH>k: 'In the feeling of transience, of the 
mutability and beauty of all life, t)zu joins the greatest 
Japanese artists. It is here that wv taste, undiluted and 
authentic,^ the lapanese fla'^'or.' That stnkes mc\ in fact, as a 
sentimenlalization of D/u that obliterates nitist of I he tensions 
and aim plexi ties that characterize hLs wiirk. ft may seem, curi- 
ous that the films art^ perceived as at once quintessentially 
fapani'sc^fLe, culturally specificl and abesut the human condi- 
tion' fa phrase that recurs), ccmceived of as universal and eter- 
nal, But the apparent paradox rests upxm a further assump- 
tion very common in the Wt'st (it s^n^ms to be shannl by. for 
example, so different a crilic as N<vl Burch), the assumption 
that Eastern cultures are in stJme profound w’ay superior, 
repositoriis of a deeper (or higher') spiritual know'ledge and 
'truth'' to which we cannot expect to gain complele access. 
This turns up in the VVi^l repeatedly in the veneration for 
'Easlem philosophic's' invariably detached fixim the cultural 
realities that produced them. I was struck by this ail over 
again when I recently visitid the (very impressive) touring 
exhibition of Tibi'ian art: the ver>^ elaborate and Eearmd pro- 
gramme' guide prt*sented the works exclusively in terms of a 
transcendent wusdom/ offering no assistance whatever to 
anyone interested in the malerlal IsiKial, political, eamomie) 
realities of the culture wdthin which the W'orks were pro- 
duced. 

From tht'se basic assumptions about Ozu others follow, 
becoming progres^sively misleading and restrictive Richie 
opens his inlndu^iory chapter on 'the subject and theme of 
Ozu's films' with fhe following sentence: 'Yasu|iro Ozu, tht' 
man whom his kinsmen a>nsider the most Japaneseof all film 
direxlors, has but onv major subject, the Japan^>se family, and 
but one major theme, ils disst>lutii>n.' Again, such an assertion 
gains weight (and long life) from a certain plausibility: virtu- 
ally all of Ozu's films an.' about families, and many (though 
by no means all) trace I heir dissolution. Yet its dangers 
become clear in the immediate sequel: '-- the characters are 
family members rather lhan members of a socielv ' This 
appt'ars obvious nons^'iist* (how can they possibly be one 
without being theothcT?), but in referent' loO/u of all artists 
it becomes i^uite staggeringly obtuse- It's true that Richie 


applies it to 'the later pictures,' but pfi^umably he includes 
Tuicyo (to take but one obvious example) anruing them, 
and it's difhcult to see how anyone could w^alch that film and 
fail to be aware of ils complex anal^^is and critii|ue of a soci- 
ety at a certain phase of its evoluhun. 

The emphasis on Japaneseness and i^senhalism also estab- 
lished — greatly to Ozu's harm, in my opinion — the 
inevitable corollary, that the values the films enact and 
endorse are in a clearcut. unambiguous way coivwrx'ative and 
traditional. This view (sanctioned, after all. by Ihe Japanx-se 
themselves^ still appears to remain substantially unchal- 
lenged. the alternative view- of Ozu's work as 'radical' btnng 
restricted exclusively to its formal strategies and stylistic 
devices to which the dramatic content is apparcnlly irrele- 
vant. The emphasis on the films' supposed embixliment of 
some form of franscendentai: contemplatioin alw leads Richie 
into s€ime very si range specific readings that seem quite at 
odds with the film's tone: one is pulkd up shtiri when one 
finds the conclusion of Life — amimg the mtM disturb- 

ing and desiilale in all Ozu's w<>rk — described in terms of 
'untr^nibksi serenity - 


Richie's book was folloW'ed in the later '7(Js by tvvo other 
w‘orks on Japanese cinema that represent diametricallv 
opposed appn>acbes They might at fipil glance appi.-ar amt- 
plemenEary but prove merely incompatible: Joan Mellen's The 
tVjfJvs &t CenjTs tXmr (197b). dedicated to Ehmald Richie, and 
Noel Burch's To ihe Qimut Obsenvr (19791 Traditional aes- 
thetics has discussed wwksof an in lerms of 'form' and 'con- 
tent'. fn this case content analysis (Mellen) and formalism 
(Burch 1 signally fail to combine to produce a satisfying syn- 
thesis, bivth CTthcs seeming sertmely unaware of the deficlen- 
desol lhc*ir appr<xiches. 

Mellen offers a typt‘ of feminisl -oriented scKiology It is 
<.>nly a slight exagg^Tation to describe hijt prtKcxlure thu.s: she 
gives us a plot synopsis, I hen tells us on the strength of it 
whether ihe film is conservative, liberal. radicaL etc, Her 
intermittent (and always halfheartcxi) attempts to acknowl- 
edge the films' stylistic dimension manage to bc‘ bt>fh vague 
and irrelevanj. We are told, for example, that in Miz^igiichi's 
Oziikd {'his mosi brilliant pre-war (ilm' — but one must 
assume Mellen had not Mvn Sisfers of ffie Gum as It gets rto 
mention I 'the mature Mizoguchi style emergc*s fisr the first 
time'. But what is this 'matun^ Mi/oguchi style'? — the style 
of Motro^inrt or that of the lale works of the '50s7 The 

two are quile distinct. If Mellen is referring merely to 
Mizoguchi's predik'Clion fiJr long lakes (ihe one feature thal 
united thi" vari^ms 'periods'), that emerged long before <haka 
Or w'hat is one io makc^ of an unfortunately representa- 
tive remark {it occurs in the discussion of SensLi fMyH) such 
as 'In a v'ery dcep-hicus shot, relTeclix^e of Mizoguchi's sense 
of ubiquitous evil, Zushio marchn,^ w^lih his men on Sancho's 
(sic) manor? I have btt^n unable to identify the prcx'lst* very 
deep- focus shot' ht which Mellen imagines hx^nsi'lf to be refer- 
ring^ and am quite at a loss lo see exactly how (if it m fact 
exists) it c^mld reflect a 'senM'of Ubiquitous evil'. 

The plot syn)t>psA^ might be held to have a certain limited 
usefulness: if they tell us nothing alxiut inlrinsic artistic value 
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(which is not concern., .Aitl\E^u|>h she occasionally 

dahbk-s in it), they are likely to revea) the ma^>r themes of 
laf^neM' dnema in specific periods and the prtMCClJj^ati^iiis of 
ma|4ir filmmakers Mellen has researched her sub^>cf with 
lormiJaKlie determination and energy, repisrtinj^ on an 
intment^' numbtT of films, many of which mt>sl ol 

SIN may never ^el I he chance to see. UnfskiiunatelVj, even this 
limited ust^l illness provi»s n'tioiislv L'ompromised when one 
happens upi>n the synopsis a film with which one is lamil- 
iar and finds it riddkii wnth inaccuracies. The Itilhiwinj^. 
ag^iin from Iht^ account of iiirs^fo (the spelling' 'Sancho' 
is consistent throw)^hoiat, su^j^estin^ thal the chtiracter is 
Spanish) can stand as representative: 'As loyal and cynical 
senant ol the Biiilitf, Zushio is assigned I he most despicable 
chore's, He must iake an old woman, Namiji, into the w^oids 
where she will lx* left k> die. fkvau*a» she is loo old to work, 
the Hailift refuses k^ fixd her Anju, unlike her brother, is 
pained hv the cruel tv. and wi.shes for N ami ft that in her next 
life she will be bom into a rich tantily'. In fad, three female 
charaders appt'ar m ihe sei]uence in ipi-stiim and Mellen has 
cunfusid them. N ami ft is middbe-a;t;ed and by no means 'kw 
old to w'ork'- she is severt'lv ilk perhaps dying. There is 
indeed an 'old woman' (who eventually helps Anju lo 


escapt'k And it is she, ni>l Anfu, w Kti eitpresses the wish that 
Namiji K* reincamati.d in a wealthy family. The problem, of 
course, is not w^ilh specific instances: when one realizes just 
how sloppy iht* syntipses are of films one Has stx^ (my copy 
of Mellen's IxMik has fiftd^n quc*stion-mark_s pt*nciled in the 
margins of the account of 5<iFi?=^ia ilnytJ alonel) how is one to 
I rust the synops€*s of all lfh>si* one h4^sn't^ Mellen 's prok?d, a 
feminist <.ner% lew of Japanese cinema, is admirabler but its 
extvuhon is so slipshid and breathless that one ends up ques- 
honing the Ixx^k's value. 

Mel ten's view of Ozu is perhaps predictable, given the 
btH>k's general crudity, though rather surprisingly Ihe sec- 
tions on his films are among its best parts, relatively accurate 
and thoughtful, conveying an atttTTipt at s«."rupulous fairness 
toward an artisi whtyse position Mellen ck*ariy finds antipa- 
thetic: although stvn overall as enclosed w'llhm a conserv'a- 
tive-traditionalist value system, <lzu is ai least permittid a 
tvrtain i\>mplexiiy and sense of disturbance. Tlw tTicltisure, 
how'ever, is t^^tahlishixi in the very^ first sentence nf her first 
discussion of O/u in the NKik. and, significantlvF il is given as 
nwived opinion, never challenged: O/u and XunvHjwa are 
stfid to N.' at oppwite poliEical pokes' lp.3!^, my emphasis). The 
im pitch assumption di'termines Mellen's treatment of O/U 
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throughout the Wk. severely inhibiting any possibility of a 
tree and open explorahon of the filfns: to reduce the complex 
workH of the a nisi to the (alleged) political opinions of the 
person is as great an error with Ozu as it is with Ford- That 
said, J shill not examine Meilen's treatment of Ozu in detail, 
preferring to let her account of TfiJtyt? stared beside my 
own and leave [udgement to the reader. 

To fftr OhsmYT is a very different story: it is one of 

the very few books of film CTilicism to which 1 return repeat- 
edly, and always with profit (if also with increasing dissatis- 
faction). Burch's analyses are always illuminaling. 1 had 
assumed, from the films that are within my experience, that 
they are also commendably accurate (aside from the occasion- 
al trivial lapse^ such as describing w'hat is evidently a full- 
length shot in a frime-enlargemeni illustration — fig- 3 on 
page 162 — as waist-length')^ and was therefore considerably 
dismayed by Etavid Bond well's exposure of some fairly cru- 
cial inaccuracies^ in the brnk referred to below. Vet Burch 
pursues his argument with rigorous logic, and Ws hoolc per- 
ipfim m s high degree what ia perhaps the most imporlant 
lunrhon that ran rensorwbly be demanded cri Ucisgi not 
the production of 'truth' or ^definitiv'e' readings, but the open- 
ing up of whole new areas or aspects of an nrti^l's work, or of 
'cinnna' itself, rendering ‘MetessiMe what ivas prp%4ously 
dciaed: She same quality that, for me, makes Ba/in a great crit- 
ic, rather than any great confidence in his theories. My pnib- 
lem with the book — ar^d it is a huge one — i-s thii I happen 
not to share most cA the ai^umphons that form its premise. 

It will here be necessary for me to outline what f take* ihi^' 
assumptions (both explicit and implicit) to be, and I do s<.i 
wish some misgiving The delicacy and subtlety of Burch's 
best work always makes my own appear So me, in a^mpan- 
son, ham-fisted, and I am a^aid of produang a partxdy of his 
pi^sition rather than a fair assessment. It is important, then, 
that readers test my summary by reference to the original, (ft 
is in any case a bffiik w^Kich anyone with a seiioias inh'rest in 
the cinema — espedally lapanese cinema, but any cinema — 
should read and ponder). The basic assumptions seem to me 
to be : 

1. That the 'great' or significant w^orks of art are those which 
are hmaHy innovative, exploring and extending the matenal 
preipt^rties of their medium, and that their greatness lies pre- 
cisely in this- 

2. That the material prciperties of film arc those that it inherit- 
ed friim photography and developed into dnemalography — 
camera rnov'emeni, framing, editing, etc. — combined, subse- 
quentlvF with the material properliesof st^und recording; they 
are not tht^se that it inherited from the realist novel (which of 
course cannot be regarded as ^materia T in the same sense). 
Narrative patterns and their realization, the direction of 
actors and the actors themselves, plot and characterization, 
the thematic organization of ttH' narrative material, the idet>- 
logical/pt^liHcal [>osition of the filmmakerfs) ai^ realized in the 
narrative dev'etopmenl — none of these is among the' ^matcri' 
al properties of film', hence all are irrelevant to an aestheliCHi 
of film. (This is where t begin to be afraid of lapsing into pau^ 
dy: Can anyone rref/y mean this? Yet it is whit 1 understand 
from Burch's writings). 

3. Thai mainstream American, and most other mainstream. 


cinema (aside from an occasional anomaly), from the point 
quite early on when its shooting and editing melhtxJs became 
organized into whal have come lo be called 'the flolljn^vood 
codes', must be dismissed in foto. The Hollywood codes ren- 
der lormal innovation impossible because* they subordinaie 
the material properties of film to narrative, and they have 
come to dominate the development of cinema all over the 
world 

4. Beyond this, how^ever, ihene is sornelhing fundamentally 
wrong and misguided not only about mainstream cftimta. but 
with the entire Western lraditk>n that produced it The ulti- 
mate enemy is the Renaissance discovery (or invention) of the 
laws of pcrspeciive, w^hich impose on the spevlator a certain 
way of looking and a delusion thai reabty is unified. All the 
major developments in mainstream Western an since the 
Renaissance have their source in this disastrous historical 
moment by which all of us have subsequently been victim- 
ized. (Therefore all mainstream Western art from the 
Renaissa.nce on is worse than worthless, is actively reprehen- 
sible??? I don't think anyone has ever actually sfltd ihis^ but it 
seems to follow logically- The Mozart bicentenary might seem 
a fitting occasion on which to spell it out). 

5. it follows, then, that the critic's task is lo seek out altema- 
fives to the mainstream; specifically, types of cinema that do 
not subordinate the 'material properties' lo narrativ'e, do not 
impose a unified vision on the speclalor^ and (a related cc»n- 
cem) are rn>t 'anthropocentric'. {I may as well say at once that 
t do not believe that any of these alternatives can be found in 
the work of Ozul. Such types should bo the critic's only posi- 
fiisr interest, his only duty beyond them being lo explain as 
sucdnctly as possible w^hy he repecls everything else. 

Such assumptions obviously have drastic consequences, 
the first of which is the logical, inevitable attraction to the 
'avant-garde'^ or at least certain forms of it. As we now 
understand the term, avant-garde art — works defihcratcfy 
opposed to the mainstream pr^yduced by and for a small 
alienated elite, with no hope of or wish for incorporation or 
wider recognition, which would instantly defeat their pur- 
pise — is a purely twentieth century phenomenon- Farlier. 
'difficult', 'advanced' or 'problematic' work (that of late 
Beethoven, for example) was regarded as the prcMiuct of per- 
sonal eccentricity rather than as part of a deliberately opposi- 
tional, more or less organized, movement, and eventually 
either would (Berlioz) or wouldn't (the later Blake) find its 
place in the mainstieam, which it would then in the former 
case profoundly influence and transform. In fact, the richest 
periods in the history of art (and I would hazard a not entire- 
ly uneducated guess that this applies beyond Western cul- 
ture) have always been characterized (like classical 
Hollyw't>od) by the existence of an accepted set of conven- 
tions, forms and idioms w^hich the great artists, far fRim sim- 
ply reie^^ling, have iisof. often extending and developing I hem 
to the piint when? they are transformed: SKakespvire, Bach 
and Mozart will do as examples. From this viewpiinl, an aes- 
thetic that would logically prtiduce, say^ Michael Snow's Wfmr 
itngth a ma^ir achievement and dismiss TTie Qiiicf Mn^r . Ritp 
flwro and Nt^rth hy Ni^rthuvs! as so negligible as to bv beneath 
serious attention can only app-^ar ridiculous. ([ should add 
that, for my pari, though it lies well outside my range of inter- 
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esL I do no! Snow'ii work: irkti-lligL^nt ptttplc admin? it, 

and 1 am cnnvincisj that a M^rious case can be madt^ i^or it, 
frirpRi a viii\'pi>int uthiT than my own. One is so ollen lakt-n 
di.MThis^in^ Ihinji^s !hjt one is simply not intorLSti.\J in, which 
is not the same thin^ at allk 

Burch does nut ut cuurse atlcmpt to enroll Ozu in the 
avant-garde. Perhaps the mosi impressive and valuable 
aspect o^ his biK>k (though il is also perhaps the aspt^t aK>ol 
which one should be miwl caulious) is his loving re-cmati<m 
of elemenls of a peculiarly lapaoesc^ aesthetic tradition in a 
kind of stiwiive lo which the work of Oiu^ Mi/evgucKi 

and others is !hen convincingly and ilEuminatingly relati.^. 
The problem here is thaE I he 'fapanese' elements selected 
(those most an I i pathetic to the traditions of the Wesi), and 
their transformation into filmic praetke^ are then ereettd Into 
an alternative tti the Weslem mtHfes^ and it Ls clear that 
Burch has in mind is not an alternative in Ehe st^nse in which 
one mighl say that meat is an allemaEive to fish (s4i that one 
mighi chotvse one one night and Ehe other the nexU. the Impli- 
cation here is that yt^u must chihise one and rigi>ruyslv for- 
swear the other lorever. PersEinatlVr I esfverience not the 
slightest difficulty or um^asi* in ptisf.mg menially from, say, A 
Story of Wo'tfs to ~nic StarfiV Twrjjrcss Ithey wem made 

in the same year): hivth seem to me masterpiivv^s, and I stv nt» 
reastm to reject Sternberg's film bivausc^ the eyelines match 
and it obeys the rule- A I one ptunl in his bt^ok Burch 
makes a disparaging comment on V^^stern criliE.> who 'make 
a of t -lolly wimkI genre movies- 

then Ehe remark rebiPurt^.3s: Burch 
makes, precisely, a 'felLsh' out oi the formal elements he isci- 
lales fmm the films' Ei?tal 'signifying practice' 

All this has drastic ctinst\]uences not only lt>r his atlitudi' 
lo Western cinema but Edr the films of O^u and Mi/ogiichi 
themselves. Only a very small handful of hims from Eheir 
respiecEive can be permitted into the Burch caium: to 

bo precise, those* made in the 'THh and early '4tK. Thi-ir pos|- 
Woridi War II work is rejeclid virtuallv Pr hHo (C^pjktfmw^sN 
is of Mime interest fi>r itsecperimenEaEion with Ehe 
soundtrack. m>E td course* because il is ime ut Mi/itguchrs 
mt>st emoti^mally devastating iilms>: O/u's b<.vause the alEer- 
native practice rigid if ied intEi academinsm li.e, he was con- 
tent to Hse the innovatkms he had already developed rather 
than cH^ntinue to innovate), Mi/oguchi's because he 
guilty of the* far more rt*prehensib]e act of ca pi lula ting to the 
W\*5item mcxies (I he lact thaE hedcvehjpc*d them, hevisnd any- 
thing in Welles or Wyler, into a medium ft^r the mt>st dclicate 
and complex exprevsion, is of nti significance). Hence m>ne of 
the films with w^hiEih this present article is concerned is 
acconJed a single reference in Burch's tHK>k. Let me repeat, 
this rejectiim follows W'ith perfect logic from his premises: it is 
the premises I find totally unacceptable. The eEftn’t ol his 
work, for me, has been enEirmEiusly to increase* my under- 
standing t^f, and admiratum for, say, A Stery ef Fiofftoi^ Wdiis 
and Sis/ers nf Ihe it leaves completely intaci my li>ve tor 
Ijile and T«jifyt? Story, or lor Afy fte fkvFi Burpihiy 

and Moppo^^ciftirj. 

I don' I, however, wish to establish here any ahs^ilute or 


clearcut oppivsiEion- Burch and I both present ourselves as 
rad tea Is' in relation to Western culture and its cinema. Thi* 
idifferenrt* is not the simple one between rejLx:tion and accep- 
tance. It is perhaps nxited in a def,*ply pt*rsonal difference; he 
has been able lo lipcate himst^if, psychokhgically, outside main- 
stream Wk"sEem k,-ufture and I have not I hat b tfi Mv that my 
-pwiiiigiiiiMi l ■ln ifi(~ ~m^^r^r^ i iiuipih Ei 

tience he ]<Hsk.s at mainstream Western cinema fmm outside, 
and dismisses it; 1 remain uilhin, exploring its products, 
pricing its ^Tracks and fissures, its conlradiclions, I he ideiplog- 
icat ambiguities of its greatest w*orLs. Il would be* as imptpssi- 
ble for me to reject ffawks, Kord^ tiitchcock, McCarey, 
Ophuls, Sternberg... in Eavour of a handful of Japanese 
mi>vii's, as it ivi^uld be tt»r me to reject MEi/art, BtVlhiivvn and 
Mahler in favour of traditiivnal JapaneM* music- Which would 
amount, m principle, lo the same Ihing. 

I am relukiant \o c<.TmmenE on the work of David Bordwell^ 
rather as 1 w as reluclant to ctummenf eio that of Donald Kichie: 
I owe hts Kvi>k on O/u a CEPnsiderable dehl of gralitude (Oiw 
iiPipf i^Ji- PiX'itL^ ly Cnii*mpi. rrinE.\*ton My resc*rvaEioni are 

perhaps a matter i>f temperament, and to explain them I 
rtxjuire a bnel piirenlhesis. 

Among sentsus writing on the Arts tme can brtwdly distin- 
guish threi* catLT^ories, which are not and can nev^er be dis- 
crete but which serxe somewhat difftTent thi^ugh overlapping 
Ixinctions: the thei^rist, the scholar, the critic. (A fourth catego- 
ry, the reviewer^ w. in ttie vast majt>rity' of cases, discrete frt>m 
all thrive i. In praclice the categories always merge, but in sai 
far as thev can K* separated they can tv* crudely defined thus: 
the thev^risE develops thts>hi>». the scholar amasses informa- 
tion, the critic L-ngagi.-^ passionalely w'lth spi*dfic w^arks and 
arrix i-Si a I value-iodgements. If 1 sec* iht* critic as the highest of 
ihK^v tategorK*s, I am perlectly aware that this gEws t|uite 
agiimsE Ibt* stream of the last dv*cadc*s of serious wwk tin the 
cinema (which haxe Sii net timed an amalgam of I he theorist 
and the svhtWar, attempting to eixile the critic into the outer 
circle of journalism), and alsc^ that a strong personal bias 
operates here I aspire to the (almost liwt) category' of ciilic, 
hi>w'ever inadequately. In a sense* the critic is a parasite,, 
depending upon the Ehei>ri.st lt>r thix pries and on the scholar 
for information: this is what distinguishes her/him from the 
reviewer, who is generLilly innvKent of either Ibeory or schol- 
arship. 

For me, Bord welt's value is I ha I ol the si*holar, and his 
problem is that he apjvars to eonflate scholarship w'lth criti- 
CLsm. the pi pint can hi.- made by comparing him with Noel 
Burch, many epI w hose premises he shares, albeit more 
ambiguously. Burch's w'ork has a strupng basis in both theory 
and schi^larship, but it is animated everywhere by ihe critic's 
pdssiipnale engagement. That is w'hat make's it so exciting and 
challenging. Although I disagroi* w ith tk^rdwell tm many 
things, I don't feel p^irtlcularly challengwi: beside Burch, his 
writings strike me as labtprious tvnd pedantic, with frequent 
lapse's into E>bv3ousness (and he demonstrates yvt again that 
one must never equate obviou.sness with truth): I have to con- 
less that I find it very hard li> gel Ihrough them I am sure that 
he, as a scholar, finds far greater deficiencies in my own 
wi>rk, my 'scholarship', such as it is, being very' much that of 
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the magpie atllvcting the twigs it needs to build its partkular 
tiest (the nest, mA the twigs, being the point). J have piJbged a 
fair number at twigs from Bord well's book, which I use 
frankly as a reterence work. Bordwell is clearly the outstand- 
ing Ozu scholar our time: he is familiar with far more ot the 
filmj^ than [ am^ and has systematically amassed a vast quan- 
tity of valuable infarmaticm with a patience and discipline of 
which ] would be totally incapable. 

But I don't find him a very stimulating or illuminating crit- 
ic. As far as I am able to iudge, his descriptions of films 
achieve a high level of accuracy, aside from the occasional 
careless slip of which we are all sometimes guilty <fi^ e^am^ 
pie, his confusion of names on page I, where, in the ckising 
sequences nf irflc 5prf njf, Sumiya suddenly becomes hiattori, a 
character w^ho makes no appearance in the latter part of the 
filmi. Bui orbe tiny slip, in itself triviaL seems to me tevealing- 
Jn the eicegesLs of L^te Spring (t am restricting my comments 
to Bi>rd weirs accounts of the films with w^hich this article is 
concerned), he remarks of the 'Noh^ sequence: 'The scene 
ends with a bold stroke. Ozu cuts to a leafless tree outside 
(fig. 200)...'. 'Fig. 200", the frame enlargement of the shot in 
question that appears immediately beside this in the text, 
show^i a tree cov^eied with luxuriant foliage (it is even more 
stnkrng in the film, because the leaves are stirred by a strung 
breeze). Presumably, the leaflessness crept in automatically, 
by a pr^xess of association: Noriko is distr^^sed, 'wounded by 
the sight of Mrs. Miwa', and the shot '...privileges ihe noK 
scene as the turning point of iSloriko's emotiorkal tesp(.mse'. 
But, in my experience, O/u nmr uses his transitiun shots in 
this directly anthropt>morphic way, which evokes Ingmar 
Bergman rather than Ozu. A miniscule point, apparenlly^ yel 
it epitomizei for me Ihe general amventicmaltly of Bond well's 
responses as a critic. 

Much mure serious is Bord well's failure tprecKreupied as 
he is with formal elements on the one hand and the desire to 
relate the film directly to contemporary social developments 
on the other) to grasp that the whole progress of Tokyo Siory is 
toward the formation of the embryonic relationship between 
Noriko and Kyoko, mentioned neither in his plot synopsi.s 
nor in his account of the film's conclusion (he refers earlier to 
their 'stunning final diak>gue', but only in relation to 'explicit 
discussions of piety, kindness, and the nature of life'). 

The essence of scholarship ('pure' scholarship, as it is 
sometimes called, as if it were some kind of virgin birth 
unccmiaminated by idet.^1ogy) is Its assumption of objectivity, 
ils assumption that it has no ppolitical posiHon, it is 'above all 
that'. Which strikes me as Ihe ultimate in arrogance. One defi- 
nition of scholarship (of course^ a highly tendentious one) 
might be The mystification of politics under the cover of per- 
fect neutrality', f will highlight here just one further point, 
though I think it can stand for a lot more. Bord well writes of 
E^i/in^jr fkmer that it 'revives the theme of the loss of mas- 
culinity, setting its hero's decline against the quiet but 
assured authority of the father in Lste Spfiig and the husband 
in fffliwr of Gmm Tea Over fiice'. I would wish to substitute for 
the word 'decline' the word 'growth', and to pi.iint out that 
the 'quiet but assured authority of the father' in fjfr Spring 
leads to tragedy and is implLdtly discredited. But I ha ve never 
aspired to the neutrality and objectivity of 'scholarship'. 


Ozu 's Style 

Critics who wish to offer Ozu's cinema aii an alternative to 
Western cinema tend at some pennt to define the latter as 
'ant hropocen trie', with the implication that Ozu's is not. I 
have never seen this cunous allegation explained — it is put 
forward as if its truth is self-evident. Bui if 'an!hn>pocenlric' 
means 'centred on human beings' (and I can't what ^^her 
meaning il could have), then it seems undeniable I bat Ozu's 
cinema is firmly anthropcicentncr w^hat are we to contemplate 
at its core if not human life? Q/u's films are centrally ^bout 
social human relations — pot vases or railway stations or 
trees (leafless or otherwise), and cerlainly not about mis- 
matched eyelines. 

Whal we know of his own practice bears this out. Thi>se 
long nights drinking sake wiih his 'resideni' screenwriter 
Kogo Nikia Were passtni in the meticulous planning of the 
narrative de^a-kipment, the action, the dialogue, the charac- 
terizahon; and there is ample lesEimony to the care Ozu lav- 
ished on his aciors, insisting upi>p endless retakes of the same 
simple gesture, movement or expression until it was exactly 
'right', [f one wanis to get at the core of Ozu's art, ihat is 
where one must look. 

This is not lo belillle either the impi>rtance of his style or 
its uniqueness (leaving aside the occasional imitator). But the 
puiptjse and function of the style is not to distract our atten- 
rion trom the characters and ihe narrative by displacing it on 
to something else: it is to define a very particular way of 
regarding them^ 

I shall not a I tempt here a comprehensive desenption ot 
Ozu's style: it has been done before (notably in a ground- 
breaking article by Kristin Thompson and David Bord well, 
published in Screen^ Summer 1976, to which everyone with a 
seritnjs interest in Ozu must be indebted), and my aim is to 
righi the balance and redirect aEEenlion to whal the films are 
(of which my aca>unt will be w.ifnewKal at ^xlds with 
the customary shamefaced apt^ltigy for Ozu's 'conservalism')- 
I shall simply list what seem lo me its most djVrritr features, 
commenting when necessary, then discuss ihe relatiorLship it 
defines of spectator to action. 

a The static camera This is the first thing Westerners 
notice about Ozu's cinema: the severe restrictions placed 
upon camera mobility. In Skiry~ the film mosE familiar 

in the West, for example, there are only two autonomous 
camera-movements, btith veiv^ brief, the second so slight as 
often Eo pass unnoticed. One reastm for this appears to be 
Ozu's preiiccupation with the meticulous composition 
within the frame, each object precisely placed, which camera - 
m^Tvement would destroy. When he abruptly (and irrevoca- 
blyl switchixi to cx^lour at the end oi his career, this preoccu- 
pation became obsessional; there is lU^I a single tamefa-move- 
ment in the last six films. 

This self-denial take^v two form.s. Ozu rigorously eschews 
all thtpse simple, 'lazy' catnera-muvements, purely functu^naf 
to the narrative, Ehat we are si.> used lo from lioilyw-otNJ 
movies — especially Ehe panning shot: he will never follow a 
character across a room^ and if an actor stands up he cuts Eo 


a mtiri' dlstiint refusin>4 thi* cunvenk'nt cind mmv 

LNznnomicdl till up Bu! he jLvi:> ffietls |X)timttp^]iti(>H oi 

cjmerj-mov'^TTient I hat Mi/ii^uchir Bbr uxamplr, dt^veltsp^Hi 
mu> ^11 fle^thetic principk-: whal we nnj)>hl k-rms cDinpi;>si' 
tiun- in-mo vem^^nt In ran* sftiuenct-s whiTt* CiirntTa-mtiv^i*- 
munt is u^it%J tfxtt-nsively and e 3 «prt**isivc]y (such as ihv hisrv- 
cIp ridp in Lair Synn^) it is sirictly inLorpor-ilpd in the 
rhythms of the edilinji;^, ihp shots briek ihp mov^ement uni- 
dirt^:tional. 

b. The hi.-ad-fm camera; square's and rt\ianj^les. ‘fhe Vari- 
ous cump^Knenls of O/Lt's style, is hiJe they can be listed sepa- 
rate'ly, are closely and kifd^ally mterdependeiit. With the slal^ 
ic camera goes the preference for shotiting Kith dectjr and 
actors at angles of eslher or ^3"', sts thas the actors are 
either full face or in profile, the walls behind I hem seen as 
square's or recta ngk^, with fe^w oblique angle's. Again one 
rn^y contrast Mi/ergochi, w^hnse cirmpositions are typically 
constructed upon intersecling diagonals The charatieristic 
Mizoguchi compe^sition directs the ga/e oulward towarii 
areas beyond the screim, an effect greatly intensified by the 
fre-s^uent and complex ca mtTj-mt>vements; the characteristic 
Ozu comfXTsiliim shuts off anvihing be’^'ond the frame, din.'cl- 
ing our ga/e inward, to ihe e’e'nlTe' of the static Ct^mpiisitiiTTi. 
flencv: 

c. The use nl frames within the frame- i.y/.u habitually usts 
the d^'or i>i Japanese homes — the (mi>\-.ible screens and 
partitions) and doiirways — as framing devices withm the 
cinema screen, intensifying the general teiidencv of his stvle 
fow'jrd the still lifeor pti^rtrail. Hence: 

d. Ihe preserx^ation of the jntai,inc?ms of the cinemia frame 
{!hA>ugh this rule is broken more frequently than Ihe others — 
the first minutes i>f fjirfy Swmmcr are unusuallv fret' in this 
respc'ct perhaps because the characters who break the mle 
are ihe two naughly young buys). Characlcrs general I v enter 
fmm arbd exil behind the frame-w ithin-thL-frame, rather than 
be seen to pass the amfines of the serwn. 

e. The absimee of dissolves: an unbreak.ible mle, one gafh- 
ers, since very early in Uiru's career. {Again, contras! 
Mij^uguchij. who us%sd dissolves with increasing frequency 
and often very expressively). The rationale is presumably Ihe 
same as I hat for the refusal to pan: a dissolve di*stroys the 
precision and clear lines of ihe composilion, producing a 
messy blur. Hence: 

f. The development of transition shtits II w^as initially 
attratted to lurch's term 'pdlbw-shot' but have amie to dis- 
trusl it, the analogy with poetry seeming impritiscO. O/u's 
Style ex'olved out id a desire to create ciintemplative dislaiux?, 
not disruption or distmenlarion, such as would be prL>iiumi 
by replacing the dissolve with a direct cut to the next 
sequence with no indication of time-lapsi.' or place-change. Il 
would be interesting to know whettn^r's C>/u's development 
of this highly idiosyncratic transition technique ci>incided 
with J\is rejtsikin of ihe dissolve, I hough proKihlv too manv 
of Ihe early films art^ kist for this supposition to be confident^ 
ly confirmed or denied. Whal one assum€?s ohginaled as the 
solution to a simple Eechnkal pitiblem rapidly evidvr*d into 
an artistic principle: far from remaining a mere convenient 
transitioTi device, eac^h shot-senes beci>mes, kn the audtenix*, 
a point ol repi^' and reflection . These transilion-shols are 


nev^er, in mv experience, non-diegetic, I hough they may 
sometimes appear so as we walch Ihem: in retrospect, we 
shall alvL'ays find that thev relale tt» ihe kxa lions where the 
action takes place. Yet this initial uncertainly distinguishes 
them sharply triiiti Ihe simple establi shin g-s hot tt> which 
Hisllyw-iHid has long accustomtxl us: 'contemplation' must 
niL'ver be contus^sJ with an abMmct' of menial artivitv. quite 
Ihc' txmtrarx' The occasional cuta wav's to objivts seen by the 
audience but niit by the characters have the si me function; 
the iw'o ofl^quoted shots of Ihe vaw and the bamboiivpat- 
ternt%J si.rt'C'n in the KvEito si.s,|uence ot hue .*iproi3f (which 
Richie mistakes hir point-obview shols — the vase* is clearly 
Itxated bt*hind Noriko's head, and il is not she but I he spt'cta- 
tor who IS invited to ei>nlem plate itl are a giHvd example^ pro- 
viding a moment ol distance during one i>i the film's most 
poignani and emotionally disturbing scem-s. 

g. Camera height and dislance. O/u hiibnualEy places his 
camera somewhere anvund waist-to-chesl level, and at a dis- 
tance ranging betwtvn nuxlitim- and long- shot. Again, the 
principle is essentiHiLly one of self-deniah the refusal of 
extreniL's, the n,'g*clion of ihe kinds itf camera rheti^ric ^ve 
assixiate with directors like Hitchitxk and VY''eJles. 

h. False' eyeline nratches and Ihe use ol Yhl) shooting 
space. Perhaps it is jht verst* averreaction that makes me 
leave to very late those* feature's kpI vvhich lormalist erilicism 
has made so much — for ihis is where Oiu can be most 
clearly and pniLiiaiih pri-stmted as breaking the Ik^llywiKhd 
mil's But I am toiuemvxi with how O/u's si vie affects our 
relationship to the action, and from this viewpoint they si^em 
the iea^i impoiiant. My problem is pcThaps that, disiovering 
Uju dike most Westerners) through ihe late films, where 
they are much less obtrusne. I ite\i>r KKame conscious of 
I hem until I began reading CVu crilicism, and iherelore 
experienced no difficully in adjusting to ihem. Did ihey 
atk*ct my c'xpt'nence of the films subconsciouslv, ilemanding 
more mental aclivity t^n thal level? I cannot Siiv, but v%^ould 
be happv to bt'lieve it. tYoublless my corruption, by long 
exfH^sure to anlhropnentric narrative Irom Si^phocles to 
Scorsc'st' via Chaucer, bhakt'speare, Mo/art/da Ponie and 
I.Yickens, was imt complele. Burch (p tells us thal, con- 
Imnted with a practiial k'ssm in 'how' to' and 'how not to^ 
by his film edilor, t.V/u remarked '^rhert'^s no dillerence', and 
characleri/t's ihe ci^rnmenl as 'eryplic'. YVl it is pitssable thal 
imihff t/ie coNrctt o.fTri.s inen sftfh. O/u simply meant what he 
said. Most of ihe compiments I have descrihixJ have the 
el Ic'd o\ prL'sc'niing eai h cha racier separately, as in a discrete 
sill] picture — si'^ic^rated bivth by the isJiting and the framing 
dev'iees. In a HoIIvwihkI film t>/u"s Yvnmg‘ eveline* matches 
and the spsifial dislocatkpii of .>>(> shmvting would be imme- 
diately prring. Hut we nt^ed not go so Mr afield: thev w'ould 
be equally jarring in Vli/i>guLhi (the Ml/oguchi ol any ol hi.s 
various 'pi'novisT, because in Mi/oguchi's films civaraders 
habitually share the screen, Itxik at each other and touch 
each other, and their evact pcisitiopis and the direction of 
their looks m relation to each other are hence of prime 
im|xirMnce. 

i- This connevts to my final pivint. geiX'rallv negleded by 
the kvrmalistsas it hiis nothing lyhatei er to do w'lth llu' 'mate- 
rial pnpjvrties' of film as they undersland them, N.hng as 


much A matter of 's.tintcnt' is 'siyk?': Q/u s ehjrjcters almoiit 
nt^^T k>uch each ^ithcf. Like his sXMk c^merJr ir^nsiliipn shuts 
and Lilse cyc]inc-ma*cht^, thi^ is nu( in Jhc k^a^-t typical uf 
Jj pa nest.' cinema in general (as I he most curstiry f^lance at 
Mi/uj^uchi ur Kurtfsavva would cun(^irmL 1 1 k, to an extent a 
conset|uence ot his particular, highly idiu^yniiratic, form of 
"realism', (he rejection of dramatically (or melodrama licallyl 
char|;ed subject-matter in faexiuT of the 'typicar situalitms of 
family life, but before assuming that this is 'typically' 
Japanese we mighl ask imrsclves hi>w tpften uv louch other 
petiple m the course' of an av'crage day. (The answer^ I think, 
would ht' somew'hat, but not much, more than is customary 
with the lapiinest' middle-class: the Western tradition erKmur- 
ages the hugging kissing and patting i>n the back of fnends 
and family memK^rs a little mort' than sec'itis customary in 
Japan). Ag^iin, however, it is clear that O/u extends a simple 
'giv'en' into an artistic principle: the formal sepsi ration of his 
characters is so extreme that the rare mt^meiits of touch 


become pnvileged. 

What advantages denr^i Ofw achieve with this elabtprate 
Com(>le5i of interdept'ndent stylistic components? There seem 
to me to K- Ihixv. 


1 . [ have already suggested in passing that 0/.u's chief cim- 
cem IS to creale a speelah^r/aciion relationship of txmtempla- 
tive dislaiK’e. This might seem at first to apprixsch perilously 
ck>se to 'Zx'n or something like that' and, despite O/u's stric- 
ture, I don I think that can be entirc'ly avoided. 1 would, how- 
ever, place the stress on what we are being invitts.3 to contem- 
plate: not some ineffable eternal mystery' but the concrete and 
often prosaic realities of life- in-society. The 'ci>ntemplative 
distance' dcH?s indtvxl place thc'M* 'realities' in a context one 
might khisc'ly term metaphysical; the awareness of time, tran- 
sience. death and an inanimate universe. Sul that is scarcely 


siimething mysteritnas, mystical, tw alien to Western cullure: 
one finds such awareness in, for t^xHimple, SJtc Wnre a 
or t>wfy ArrgiTs Hair tVnrys. 

Involved, sympathetic and compassionate, yet always 
maintaining sufficient delachmenl tts remain aware (of rela- 
tions, of values, of issues both social and mc'taphy'Sical): that 
seems to me to describe Gifu's attitude, and the attitude he 
wishes to communicak' the spi'ciaii^r gwairiitt; the 

films *rp erfMmfffiwfrtf Ic-ns*-, wiiili''''tmallv 

word jttiit bw’miiie 

havp! all \'€w fTiiTf*ept nT ^ediiCfthnn' 

into disfTfriiteL It alfK> docribes \oriko, and i.'s|.H-cially the 
NJoriko of TcKtyt? Shiry. which suggests the abwjiutely central 
foie I hi- character plays in CVu's evnlv'ing value-system. We 
might say that the purpi>se iti the fitmin is to invite us (with 
typical Japarvese ctiurtesy and reticeiuet tti bi'Cipme ttu' Ninrikti 


of Tn4yn Skvy. 

2. To adopt (it it is already available) or cons^tmet (if li 
isn't) an art form of the m^Jst rigimsus discipline and depri\-a- 
tion is to make available the possibility of cnwfhic tieiHalim 
from the ■|^ules^ In the former case one might think of Pope's 
use of Ibt' mi^st rigid and eonvenlion-bi>und of pctetic forms 
the 'hertjic couplet', whert' he achievt^i ihi- subtliNl effects and 
inflix'tions simply by shifting the caesura (the mid-line pause') 
or a I towing the sen_se to run on beyond the line-end: in the 


latter, of the electrifying effect of the srilitary cymbal -clash at 
the climax of Sibelius' £w Sffya. simply because it is the only 
one- I shall argue later lhat camera -movement is one of the 
kex's fjJfe and k>uch erne of the keys to iife^ry. 

The latter provides a particularly fine t-xample ol the princi- 
ple involved; if the characters touchevl each olber all the time, 
what I take to he the film's climactic moment would go for 
nothingr 

3. Oifu's camera is scrupulously Fimi-?iidjfCFiicFifaL Every 
character is filmtsi from the same angle, the Siime height, iht' 
same distance, and the lighting is uniform for all Those 
s43phistk'ati.'d ti.H,’hnical means of angle and lighting elahofat- 
t\i bv Western cinema lO' inform us whether we are to find the 
characters 'giHxl', “evil', admirable, monstrous, pathetic, etc., 
are rigonmsly refused. This does not of course mean thal I he 
films an.^ "neutral': nis ifilmmaker in iny experience a^nveys a 
stvurtT, more precise tif highly complex) sense of values 
W'hal it means is that we come to share O/u's judgements by 
sharing his understanding. In Story, for example, the 

camera makes no distinction whatever hi'twei'n Shige and 
N^iriktF: We arrive at i>ur (and, we musi take it, t)/u'sl relative 
valuation of IlH'in stri^ily on the grounds of thdr respix’tive 
bi'haviour and its c^^nsequences, the most impirtant crileria 
defined bv the film's overall progress being emolional gen- 
erosity and the level of awareness. If is'e are led to concur 
with Guru's own implicit x^alualions, tkil LimcurrencL' is nt'ver 
furcid upon us and is arrived at by tuirow^n mental and emiF- 
tiimal activity. 

It should be s^iid finally thal the combination of contem- 
plative distance and the non-judgemental camera alloW'S for 
considerable complexity and range of response On the one 
hnind it is Very tar fn^m being ihe casc^ lhat 'anything gsws', 
that we^ire fret' tok'el as we chouse: on llu- other, the distance* 
makes it possible to contemplate the issue's and the values 
they involve from many sides. This diit^ no! entirely preclude 
what w^e a rr*' accustomed to call Identification', but it sinmgly 
qualifies it: identification CsymptSlhy' of 'riripathy' might be 
more appropriate terms) is arrivt*d at gradually, so that it 
SL-ems reas4>rLable to claim lhat w'e identify with Nonko hy ffir' 
(7id of ToJlyiF 5mFy. I think ivne can saft4y assert that this com- 
plexity and openness is not foriuit^>us, hul cor ft's pt^nds to 
O/u's owm aw^areness lhat life is never simple. A relaltxl ptunt 
is thal there »ire no villains in his films, thtTe an' only stidal 
conditions: k^r exampliv xhr IvhavicFur of Shige m TaJtyhi 5 fury 
may be baleful, but w e an' kd to undeisland fully w^hy slie Ls 
like that. ITiis does nol exempt her from pi.'rwmal blame (we 
simple diF tii>t believe Noriko, and are nol meant to believe 
her, w'hen she tells Kyoko ihaE she uhi may become like 
Shige), hul it places thal blame in the wider conlexl of social 
mlalions. 

It is lhisi>peniu'ss that make's it S4i hazardous to stick polit- 
ical labels ■f.i'n O/u's w'EFrk — which is nol tif course' to deny 
thal, like all art, if has a political dimeoskin, t>r to claim for it 
st>me kind t^f impossible neutral it v Neutrality is niFl the same 
as complexily. Is C>ziJ's cou'ma 'ccin.S4'rvafive', liberal', Yadb 
cal'^ 1 think il permils appropriation by any of tht-se positions 
— Eir all of them — and if in this article E stn’ss its radicalism I 
am mi'tely righting a misleading and (in iht' w'orsi sense') con- 
ventionitl imbdlaiKr^ 


i. 
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II 

'Has she tn^ m imvF'* 

'Maybe Shf oniy coil^ied pictum of Xnllwrin^ 
ifVJid is (hair 
'Anai;(ms/ 

"A UKiman? is she n lesbian?' 

I Laughter/. 'She s nrry strange ^ ' 

(C orkv^^tiun about Nonko in Ear(y SummtT). 

J mtut firsl plain why I claim Late Spring, Eariy SMi^rFFirr and 
Ti^kytJ Story as a Clcxjse) irilo^v- 

Ozu madf si^c films wilh Sobiuko Hara, of which thi;^ #rv 
the firsi thiw. They aru spaced symnf^eirically in his career^ 
[>ne levery^ twa y«?ars (1^^, 1^51 and 1^53 respectively^ alter- 
natin^ wilh two films in which Hara does not appear; the 
subsequent three lilms with ffara are not spacc*^ in this way. 
In all ihree, Mara's chara^ler is called w^hich is not the 

case in the three later films. And in all three, a leading the- 
matic /narrative issue (the mainspring of the first two, sec^ 
ondary but increasingly impt^rtanl in Tctkycr 5lnty> is the pres- 
sures put on NToriko by the ipther charactei^ to many or (in 
TiTJfyi;] Slori/J remarry, and her resistance to this. I think it is 
possible to argue that Ei^uificur E/ciuvr, Ozu's firsl colour filmr 
relates to the trilogy thematically, and I shall discuss it briefly 
in a postscript. By that time^ Mara w^as clearly too old to play 
the character w'ho in important respects resembles Noriko; 
but is it Goinddence that ihe character is now called 'Setsuko' 
and hait the sumamv "'Hirayama' (Mara's married surname in 
Tdtyo S(ory}T 

It may be obteded thal Tokyo Story stands somewhat apart 
from the other two films in that there Mara's is ncit the central 
role, the film being 'about' the old couple. Yet there is an 
important sense in which Noriko is (or gradually becomes! 
central there too: she, nol the parents, embchlies mtwt clearly 
the film's positive values, the values that are being affirmed. 
That those values are somewhat intangible, resisting precise 
definition r is inherent m the prufect itself (and in the Nc>t1Iu.> 
character throughout the trilogy)^ and i$ a ‘Strength, not a 
w^eakness; a mark of Ozu's intelligence and honesty. Also, 
Tokyo Story is ckwiy bound to Early SMarmcr by other links 
than Noriko. In both, the surviving son of the family is a diK^ 
tor; in both he is called Koichi, and is the father of two young 
btws named Mirn’im (played in both by the same actor! and 
Isamu. In both films therc^ is abt> a dead stm, killed in the war 
tMoriko's brother and husband respect ivelyS,. called Sho|i. 
Finally, both grandmother and daughter^in-law' (Koichi's 
wife! are played by the same two actresses. 

Each film of the trilogy can be read as a variation on a 
theme. Noriko remains essentially the same character 
throughout, the variations arising from the different situa- 
tions in which she is placed: increasing age, family connec- 
tions, marital status, relation to the w'orld of w^irk and 
employment, geographic location (country, cityl. Finally^ the 
trilogy is unified by its underlying mo^emenl- a 

progress from the unquafihed tragedy of Life Spring through 


the ambiguous 'happy ending' of t^rly Summer to the authen- 
tic and fully earned lUHe of bleak and tentative hope at the 
end of Tokyo Story. From a certain viewpoint the triumphant 
comedy of EifMincpjr Fiouvr compleles this progress^ though 
only by sideslepping the implication's of Tokysi Sfo/y's conclu- 
sion, a move facilitated by the shift into the comic mode 

What follows is not offered as a comprehensive, iet alone 
'definitive', reading of the films My aim is to trace the deveb 
opment of the 'fSforiko' figure and the (hematic complex of 
w hich she is the centre I believe this will take us to the heart 
of the films' intention, fl wTite 'the films' in lent ion' rather 
than 'O/u's' not by any means to suggest lhat ii ct^uld some^ 
how exisi apart Irt^m him^ but simply because to most people 
'the artist's intention' seems to imply a fully conscious design 
which preceded the act of creafion. Anyone who has tried to 
prcxfuce works of fiction will know that the work's 'intention' 
is something you discover gradually^ bc^th in the proems of 
work and after completion, and sc^metimes it needs to be 
explained to you by other people!. 

A word here about Setsuko Mara. Mer place seems assured 
as one of the great movie stare, as surely as that of Katharine 
Mepbum and Ingrid Ek^gman, the two Efollywood stars with 
whom she can be most appropriately compared- Like 
Mepbum (albeit less aggressively! she is constantly searching 
for the means to independence in a maledominated world; 
and as with Bergman, her screen persona is characterized by 
the* radiance of her smile and an estsentiaL irridudble 'nice- 
ness'. It is apparently cuslomary in fapan to disparage her, 
and for precisely those qtialitU'S that are central to the mean- 
ing o( the Daru films: she is referred to popularly as 'ihe eter- 
nal virgin', a typical male chauvinist response to a woman 
who resists being def ined by her relations with men; arbd cyn- 
ics who cannot believe in innate human goodness find her 
insufferable. 


Iflff Spring 

late Spring was made the same year as Miztiguchi's My Ijrve 
Has Been Burning — w^ith V^irfory of tVeimrn (lii-Wi! his most 
explicitly and mill rant ly feminist film. Ozu would never — 
Lould never — have made such a film, with its overt rage and 
paitsion. its alKfUt assault on the emotions, its explicit parK 
pri's; V'et it seems to me fl speak tentatively^ as so many ol the 
earlier films are losi or inacoessible) that a new awareness of, 
and growing idenlificalion with, the cultural predicament of 
women develops in the Ozu films of this period also, and it 
seems not enhrely fortuitous that his professional relationship 
wilh Setsukt^ Mara begins here. Attribute this, if you will, to 
I he American tK'cupalion and its demands for the 'liberaliza- 
tion' of |aparH.*se cinema- But in the case of Mizoguchi, it is 
shriking that he seized upon this to go much further in lerms 
of feminist statement that any Mollyw'ood him has ven lured 
in siwy period: and lht‘ roots of this developmeni are plainly 
visible in the earlier w’ork of both directors. 

A common account of lafe ipriny is that it is about a 
young woman, tradilionally 'Japanese' and old-fashioned, 
who out titf a sense of hlial obligation delermirves lo sa^erLfice 
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her own hjppint's^ to ItHik tiftor hiT wycmitJ Ic^thiT in his olJ 
The him iis doubt Li'^s jiCiX'Ssibli; t^P venous intorpri'tfl- 
tiiins, but not I hat ont.v whkh is tjuito ssimply and demonstm- 
b\y tn^riPHii;: the kind ot roiiding that derives tram Western 
assumptions about japanest' culture rather than Ir^pm any 
cltise iort'Vt'n |.H'H%inctory) attention to the tilm- Certainly it is 
about the sacritice tsf Koriko's happiness in the interest ot 
maintaining and a>ntinuin^ 'tradition^ but ihc^ sacTilice taki,^ 
the tfprm oi hi.t niarhase, and everytme in the bim — includ- 
ing the lather and finally Xonko herself — is complicit in it. 

VVe are lefl in no doubt that a sirong mutual attachment 
exists between father and daughter tthal we arv^ never tempt- 
ed to think of it as ineestutniSn even on an unconscious le%'eL 
is doiibtlt^s due to cultural difference — it would bc^ impi>sSL- 


We to remake in ihe W'^,^1 and avoid such a suspi- 

citsnl. The attachment is basest iip^m mulii.il respect and affec- 
tion, and lakes the form of a kind of trans-generalional friend- 
ship; in thtnr first .scene together they parody the traditional 
patriarchal authority /filial subst^rvieme ethic, Ireating il as 
play Vel Ihe film — if we l<MJk at it fnv tif prior assumptions 
— alM> leavts> us in no doubt I hat Nonko's dHerminatiim not 
to marry is motivatisJ by hi'f own iH-rsonal w ish, htT sense' of 
her ow’Tt gtHKk if her father's penitential loneliness is more than 
a mere prt“teM (they enjoy each other's company and the rela- 
tii>nship is non -oppressive S, it is iw'Ver tpftensJ us as Xiprikt/s 
jmme moti^ atUm. O/uV analysis make's it clear I hat with her 
fa I her, and only w'ith him, \onko can preserve a trtvdom 
which the other options the eullure makes available to 
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i^'omerk u^iuld desrroy: shv CAn wander about the city al will, 
visit sAkv bars wilh mak* acquaintana^s, gu for bicycle rides 
by the sea with unmarried men, enpy a treedom o^ muve- 
inent w'hich Is both physical and spiritual. The esisetice at this 
freedom, md w'hai the society cannot tolerate <our own sEill 
has i^reat problems with it)^ is that she remains undefined , 
except as herself ^ no identify in the form of social role is 
impt^sed on het- 

The precise function of camera-movement in OtM varies 
considerably from film to film (though we may be sure it 
always has onej. Sometimes, as in Sltfry, it is used sim- 
ply as a PffljjrtiT, underlining a crucial moment in the action; 
(he film's two brief tracl^ing-shots, around its mid-point, 
mark the km'est ebb of the old ctyuple's fortuiies, when they 
bt^^ome literally (iHrmeless, just before Tomi goes to Mariko s 
for the night and (he film's upward movement begins. Jn Lafe 
Spring, on the other hand, camera-movement has a clear 
escprvssive function, intimately bound up with the progress of 
the narrative. Jn the first half of the film there Is (for Ozu) an 
unusual amount of it, closely linked to the depiction of 
Noriki/s freedo^m and in two sequences conv-eying an effect 
of e^ichila ration. 

(Paamthetically, orw should perhaps distinguish between 
shots in which the camera maves because it is inside a mov- 
ing vehicle — car, bus, train — and aij'fopinWMii camera -move- 
ments, w'hen the camera moves becausi* the anematographer 
moves it. Tolyw Shty contains a sequence employing shots of 
the form<.-r kind — the bus- ride, when Noriko takes the old 
a^ple Sight-seeing — and the sensation of movement there is 
clearly important, celebrating not the tour itself — the old 
people experience mainly disci>mfort — but Moriko's gen- 
erosiiy. A further sub-distinction, in the former case, should 
K- between shirts hkuking out from the moving vehicle, which 
Convey I he of movement, and shots centred on the peo- 
ple inside, which do not). 

The train sequence (one of Qzu's 'signatures' — 1 have not 
Steen an Ozu film in which a train does not appear at st>me 
pi>intl opens with a sudden burst of energy fand 'upbeat' 
musicl! the film's first cam era -movement has the camera 
attached to the exterior of a train as it enters a tunnel, and the 
effect is repeated se^'eral times. The Sense of liveliness is 
intensified by O/.u's disorienting play with the character s' 
positions inside the train: father and daughter exchange 
ptaar^ (sitting, standing) in a series of shofs that have almo-u 
the effect of jump-cuts. What is being celebrated is not so 
much the pini outing (the two will separate when they get to 
the dry. to go their own wavNi, but Noriko's pers^mal autono- 
my: her time is her own, unsupervized. with rK> explanations 
demanded, and when she ena->uniers one of her father's <i]d 
friends by chance she does not hesitate to go drinking with 
him. 

The bicycle ride is even stronger in its expressiveness, 
clearly among ihe film's most privileged sequenees: a whole 
series of varied tracking-shol.>^ (lateral, leading, following) 
among which is, rather startlingly, ihe only panning shot I 
have ever seen in an l>/u movie, involving us in Moriko's 
exhilaration as she cycles to the sea with her fathei^s hand- 
some assistant, t lattciri — an exhilaration that has its sequel in 
their brief, humorous. inn«ent flirtation among the sand- 


dunes. Jt is one o( a number of scenes in Ozu w^hich we read 
slightly differently in retrospect: while it plays, we take it for 
the beginning of a mutual romantic interesi, and learn cmJy 
later not only that Haitori was already engaged to another 
Woman but that hioliko knew^ this all along (and^ presumably, 
knew that he knew- she knew). Her behaviour, in iPthcr words, 
was based on the assumption that she was 'safe', that no 
romantic involvement was possible; as soon as t tatton does 
manifest a romantic interest in her (inviting her to accompany 
him Do a concertl, she ends the relationship, and he is last seen 
Listening (o Schubert beside an empty seat. 

In the cimrse of the film — as Ihe pressures on Noriko to 
marry begin to wear down her resisfance — camera -mo vih 
ment become!; progressively depleted. It slops altogether 
about thriH* quarters of the way through the film: the last cam- 
era-movement occurs during the scene in the park Lwtween 
father and aunt, tht' scene in which Ni>rlko's marriage is final- 
ized by her elders, where the trap closes. 

The film's progress toward camera stasis corresponds to 
the cumulative deprivation of Noriko' s freedom of move- 
ment, her energy, iH-r exuberance, a progress that culminates 
logically in her ow^n literal immobility, weighed down bv the 
cumberst>me traditional wedding headdress imposed upon 
Japanese women. The film could scarcely be more eloquent, 
though its eioquetX'e appears to have been lost on those who 
insist on inlerpreting Ozu in terms of their own notions of 
'Japaneseness'. Hara’s spemtaneous, open smile becomes 
hardened into a fixed ^mace, and our last view of her has 
her reduced to a iX'flection in a minx>r as she surveys herself 
in her wedding finery. Then Dzu caps even lhat: after every- 
one has left the room for the wedding ceremony, he ends the 
Sequence with a shot of the empty mirror. Noriko is no longer 
even a neflectfon, she has disappeared from the narrative- The 
effect is that vrf a death. 

We nex^T see the husband, and alt Norik> (who is barely 
acquainted with him) says of him is that he looks like Cary 
Cooper. Ozu deliberately withholds any indication of how the 
marriage will tum out; we are not invited to assume that it 
will be more unhappy than most. The point is far more radi- 
cal; that the iitsfiftifTezr of tmrriagf iisri/, as traditionally prac- 
tised land I see no reason to qualify that wilh 'in Japan'l, 
functions as a mearis of subordinating and imprisoning the 
woman, her tdenlity now^ socially inscribed as 'wife'. Noriko's 
freedom is a thing of the past. 

If a 'Iraditiunal' Japanese^ expectation operates in the him. 
it is nert filial obligation hut the obligation of women to marry; 
for an exploration of the major allernalive — to become a 
geisha — we would have to tum to Mizoguchi. We should 
have no difficulty in adjusling to this in the We^, where the 
same 'obligation' functioned until not so long ago (and still 
does, in many areas of society), and wherr^ the merther/ Whoix- 
opposition Is surely familiar enough; the only real difference 
is that in Japanese culture the opposition has been more 
explicit and systematized, given 'official' recognition. As far 
as mairiage is o’mcemed Ozu — at leajit in the more woman- 
aware postwar films — makes a clear distiivction based on his 
precise and practical sense of the potentialities within any 
given cultural/historical situation: for women of an older 
generation and from a non-urban culture, marriage W'as 
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lendurable and even, within strict liinits, tu I filling (see the 
mill hers played sci tpuchin^ly by Chieko Higashiyama in 
Eatiy Summer and Teityp Sfary} because they were raLsed with- 
in a cultural tradition that provided a litrong traditional 
framework and offered no other option to the imagination. 
Marriage works, in olht'r words, provided the woman — like 
Tomi in Tciityn Sf<?ry — has been laught not lo ihmk ioo much- 
Even this needs further qualificalion: when the father in (jite 
Spriu^, during ihe heart breaking Kyoto sequences, helps 
Noriko to resign herself to her fate (against his own as well as 
her iiKli nation), he tells her how he and her mother had to 
W'^irk for years for then confugul happiness, and adds that her 
mother cried through most of the early years of their mar- 
riage. (Ft>r critics to assume that 0?:u ryndnncs this seieins a 
peculiar insult to his intelligence and sensitivity). 

On the other hand, mamage (a.s traditionally practLsed) for 
an intelligent, educated and fully aware woman like Noriko is 
presentid ^insistently as a tragic fate, a brutal curtailment of 
her gnm^th And a similar implicit verdict holds not only for a 
N<iriko but for all women who have ma lured outside the rig- 
orous indiKtri nation of feudal tradition: if there is a single 
marriage among the younger, urbanized generation in the 
postw'ar hi ms that is depicted as happy and fulfilling, then it 
has escaped my notice. (We do have stme hopes for Noriko's 
marriage to Yabe in Summer^ but, as 1 shall argue, that is 
a spt'dal case). 

Two facts fromOzu's biography seem re leva nl to his iden- 
tlficalion (or imagmalive empathy I with the Noriko of the triJ- 
ogy, and to his attitude to marriage- The first is widely known 
and familiar from most critical commentaries on his work 
('safe', because it fits securely inlo Western notions of 
lapaneso pn>priety); he himst'lf never married, and lived with 
his mother until her death. Whether he nobly 'devoted his 
life' to her, as Weslemers would like to thinks or simply, like 
Noriko but with the phviJege of the mate's right of choice, fol^ 
low^ed hLs own preference, cannot be determined. The second 
has becm stTupulously a%'oided by (as far as I knowO every 
critic who has written on Ozu (I know of it only from a brief 
aside hidden away at the end of Richie's book, in the 
'Biographical Filmography', p. 19b, where it is instantly 
glwsed over): he was expelled from senior high school for 
writing a love letler (in Richie's 'taslefuT words, 'a letter 
apparenily as indiscriH't as it was sentimentar) to a younger 
boy. Richie's Comment, typically liberal-homophobic, is: "Such 
letters and such allachments among boys w^ere (sicf) comfnon 
in an educational syslem that so rigorously separated the 
sexe?i. and such sentiments are normal at a certain age' — the 
customary dismissal of the final hi^lthy eruption of our con- 
stituhonal bisexuality, before the process of repression iscom- 
pleied. Let me be dear a|v>ui this: I am not suggesting that 
C>zu passed his entire life as a closel gay (we know that he 
had numerous liaisfins with women). What this incideni indi- 
cates is that (indeed like many others, which makes the phe- 
m^menon more, not less, significant) Ozu was able to remain 
in touch with his innate bisexuality at least until the age of 
senior high schiK>l — prior, that is, lo the final stage of what is 
euphemistically called 'socializaiiim' ('graduation' in more 
senses ihan one, entry into the work force, submission lo the 
s4Kia] demands for conformity to the heterosexual norms). He 


was able, being an artist of exceptional sensitivity and intdli- 
getice, lo understand veiy^ w^elJ Nonko's reluctance to aca*pt a 
socially imposed identity and definition. 

Nonko is associaled frequently in the film with tradition 
and the past (it v>pens with her attending a tea ceremony). Vei 
she habitually dresses in W^estem clothes (the only^ 
significant, exception being when she is costumed for the 
wedding ceremony) and her best friend is a young w^sman 
thoroughly Westernized that her back gets stiff if she has to 
sit on tafdffli (when we subsequently see her apartment it is 
furnished entirely in Western stylc% with .>itraight- backed 
chairs and sofas). Aya's function in the film Is to embody the 
practical alternative to marriage for the mtxJern Japanese 
woman: she is 'emarKipaled', independent, earning her owm 
living. It is clear that both Noriko and Ozu find her very 
attractive: she is bright and vivacious^ warmhearted, funda- 
mentally well-meaning. Bui it is equally clear I hat what she 
represents is not a serious temptation; incorporation in the 
world of alienated labour under capitalism, in one of the sub^ 
ordinate positions available to woman (Aya is a s^xrrx-tarv), is 
not a viable allernative for a w-oman of Nonko's depth and 
awareness — although,, in desperation, when marriage is 
forced on her, she consults Aya about its possibilities. (The 
incongruity of Noriko as office- worker in a large company 
will be realized four years later in Slery), And Ozu 

shows the altefnative Aya represents as illusory aT\yway\ she 
is working because a man has let her down, and the implica- 
tion is that sooner or later shc' will have better Euck. I fence the 
irony (marked by one of Ozu's rare c]o!w-ups, Aya moving 
forward into camera) of her final appearance., when she 
impulsively leans over toembraoe Noriko's tathiT in Ihe sake 
bar on the evening after the wedding: he has just revealed 
that he only pTfimJetf that he was planning lo remarrv', and 
Aya is expressing her admiration for hLs participati^m in the 
plot to entrap Noriko. 

Ctf the three films, IjiJr Spring is the only one thal ends on 
a rKrte of unqualified tragedy, the image of the emply mimn 
I hat Stands for our last memory of Noriko answered by the 
desolate closing scene of her father's a loneness. The final sh^it 
of the empty sea Ls one of thosii' momeols when Western ent- 
ity 'say it is Zen or something like that' (i.e., Oon'E worry 
about the misery^ of the characters, ihink about Fltemity and 
Infinity). For me it functions both a.s an image c^f desc^Eation 
and a reminder of the sequence (the first shot of which it 
closely mimirs) of the bicycle ride w'lth Hattori — the zenith 
of Noriko's fmedom. 


SuffTOTcr 

Of the three films, Ear/y SMFtirFicr is the only one m which 
Noriko indisputably occupies the central piisitioni one mighi 
argue that Late Spriw^ is shared equally between Hara and 
Chishu Rvu, and that in Story R>tj the central figure 
(both films, after all, end by focusing on the father and his 
kmely future) — thiiugh for me Nonko is the cmnhc^piiri ci'titre 
of all three. As in Lafe Sffrin^^ the narrative is firmly cenirtd 
on the pressums exerted Norikcj to marry, and once again 
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s^he succuiTibs. (Only in T+fJtyi^ i** she able Ed withstand 
the preitsures, and there only betiiusi’ she has a s^vcially 
flcxi'ptahle pntext tor doing so, tidelity Ed the irLi'itiijry t>E her 
late husband, in the tradilii^iiLiL though by the largely 
archaic, manner oi JapancM- widows). The k>ne^ howesvr, is 
^imewhai dillerenE, I he unqualified tragedy ol Ltle Sprm^ 
giving place to an emi>liona3 complessily one might |ustly 
term 'Mo^^srtian', t>ne could apply to the him the description 
of Mo/art bv one ot his most distinguished con tent yN.>rary 
interprelersj the Japanese Mitsuko Uchida: 'Voy are never 
i^urt^ if voo re in the shadow or in the sunshint*. You are never 
in dim t sunshine/ 

This is perhaps as gisKJ a placv as any to comment on the 
qU 4 .rtatu>n Imm the dialogue ttE' JiarJy SMiwmejr v% hich htvids this 
second part itf ih*,^ artieh'. Jhv film is set m I'l^Stand Nitrtko is 
twenty -eight. If she coUwksi pholographs of I lepbum as an 
adolescent j we may assume that the Hepburn wilh whom she 
identified w^as ihe pre-J^/N/dtfi'/pJnff 5/ery Mepbum of the '30^, 
Hepburn at her most rebellious: the Hepburn of temate 
activ'eness and self-aswrtii.m tChrr^h^pher Stroif^^, of explicit 
rebellion agpiinst lhi‘ male order VVemjw ^;chi'/s>H of female 
btmding Door, Lpfffc tVo^nrir) — 'lesbianism' in the 

w'iderH more comprehensive sense sanctioned by the 
V^^omen's M^n ement. What appe^ars to be a casual humtmsus 
'aside' is in fact immenst*ly suggi^slive (and O/u's immerskm 
in and lovei^t Hi>llywiHHJ cinema suggests that hi‘ knew whal 
he was doing): all thc"se aspects ol the* Hepburn '3ih- |vrs4>na 
(si,i' Andre^w Bn Eton's KjifJjarniC Uqthunu ihi- ihirtw^ auJ afftr) 
are refleetid in Noriko, and this is especially clear m Early 
SuPFPswer. C>ne may wen see the film as 'cinrecting' the 'happy 
endings' of most of t he I U'pbu rn mov^ieSj that have iH'f c^pil- 
uiating tu an appropriate male: fH'rt% Nuriko chixises a hus- 
band btxause slu.^ knows she has to, and the film makes clear 
that she chtK^'s the least of Ehi^ available evils; as a happy 
ending' it is singularly qualified umd relative. 

I also find it extremely interesting that the issue i>f lesbian- 
ism is raisxsi herts if only as a jt^ke (though we have all heard 
about 'trxje weirds sppkeii in jestl. There is of course no sug- 
gestiivn anyw'here in any of the films thal Xonko is sexually 
attracted h> wi^men ('lesbian' in the narrow^ purely sexual 
sense in which it is fH>pular]y understtnid and wherx^ patri- 
archy would plainly like to keep it, the wilder senst' being lar 
mtsre threalenmgl. On tht' othtT Kind, the films priwide absti^ 
lutely no evidence' that she is sexually attracted to mcpi she 
tends ti> treat the men sht' likw — Hattori in fjJtc Sprm^. or 
the man she mames in fjir/v — as friends. VVhat one 

CdW eonfidenlly assert is that this snatch i>i dialogue adds a 
further dinwn.sion. a further pt^tentiality, to Noriko's mysten- 
ousness, our sense that, as a matter of choice, sheeludw defi- 
nition^ society's habit of 'fixing' peippte (and especially 
womens by applying labels to them ('wife', 'mcplherl 'career 
w^omanl \ild maidl 'IwblaiT. . . T 

The generally lights.'? tipne and the nnwambigum^s ending 
are retl^x’led in the camera -movement, k's.s systematic than in 
fjjfr Sprjuj^ hut on iht' wht>le mcreasing rather th 4 n diminish- 
ing in the later p 4 irt of the film, and at times p<»sibvely play- 
ful. The film actually ends in mid -tracking shot, a gesture as 
far as I kmsw unique in O/u and ran* enough in airv cinema 
(indeexi. no other instances spring lo mind, thiTUgh EJycJsn 


sferfs m mid -track). The film al.so contains the only 
crane shot I have ever seen in an Q/u mx>vie (as Ntiriko and 
her sister- in-law’ mount the sand-dunes). And thw is what I 
take to be' (given O/u's well -documented Uwe xif f k^lSywiMjd 
films) a f fitchcock k'ke: after Noriko has made her ow-n choice 
of husband, a wivman fnend induces hiT to si'i/e an opportu- 
nitv for a peek at the re^xted suitor chosen for her by her 
family and friends, whom she has nev'er mel. The I wo w'lpmen 
sneak up the stairs and start along a eorndor, writh sup- 
pressed nervous giggles. Suspense! O/u cuts to a forw'ard 
tracking-shot fn^m their pvLnt of xiew”, mx^ving alimg the cor- 
ridor lois^xrd a doorw'ay. But then we suddenly realize that 
this is not only not the s^ime anridor. it isn't even the same 
building, and the two isvmen are not pri*si,'nt. .. We ne\ er do 
get lo see the re|eCksJ suitor, and never ksim whether Nofiko 
did either. 

I w'ant to discuss three aspt'cts ol the narrative; the family; 
female bonding: and Noriko s choice. 

tflrfv Swprirtjcr is the only film of the trilogy in w'hich 
Nivriko IS a memtxT of a family. In Ltk- Spring she* has only a 
iaitk'r (and an aunt, whi> liv'es elst*wmert'); in Tnlcyn Shpry she 
appxMrs to have no blocd relatixes. In Early ,Siopimcr she has a 
father and nmther and a married elder brother (hence also a 
sisler-indaw and two young nephew'sJ, and they all live 
ItTgether. 1 1 seems clear that, when he made TesAyes tw^o 
vears later, by arifistmcEing all Ehe links detaiUxj earlier D/u 
w'Lshed us to compare the twi> families and draw conclusions 
about the relative harmony of the' family in Eiarfy ^^lippp^wc^and 
the multiple discords of that in the later film. Thm' fadi-prsare 
relevant: |. f^fiitcppipppciaf. Tht' family of Eijri'y SiimppuT livw out- 
side Tokyo in a relatively spacious home in the courilry 
iKoichi and Nonko both commute to wc^rkL that of Titkya 
Story in a tiramped house in a si>mewhat squalid imllying dis- 
trict isf Tokyo itself. While based In elementary^ eamomics the 
difference is nist merely one of ix^lative affluence/pnerEy; it 
makw px^ssible the presenalitm of a scrtpii* ot family, and of 
values beyond the crudely material. This is suppe^rttd by: 2. 
The prcsrjptc of iho ^^rapid/xirzwfs, whu in many ways ckeicly 
fi'semble the old couple in TiJAvi Story K'hieko Higashiyama 
htTe IS a Tivmi mercifully spared Ehe disappxnnlmenlsS. It is a 
family still in louch with its nnyts, and with the finest of iradi- 
tiorvai values; Ozu certainly dm*s nipt idealize this but he clear- 
ly acknowledges it. 3, TIpc presrparr n/ NnraAa. As David 
Bt^rdwell points oul^ this has an economic funclic^n: in 
Story Koichi is the st>le breadwinner, whereas in Earfy SiiPPiwarr 
llw family is alst^ sustained by Noriko's income (she is per- 
sonal MXrelary in a small firm, w'ith a friendly and non- 
x^ppressTvv bips.s. a very different situation from ht'f pxpsilion 
as one^among-many in llw large impersonal asrpnirate x>ffice 
id TaAytP ^sfary) But Ozu'si emphasis, it scH,mis to me, is far 
more on her perstpnal attributes; her radianct% generosity^ 
awMreness. It is Xoriko's pri'sence that both vis'ifies and har- 
monizes the family, making it pt^ssible for its potentially div 
ci>rdanl elements to be contained or neutralized. Discord, 
here, has its source in iht' elder brother Koichi (Chishw Kyu in 
one of his rare unsympalhelic rides. Imiking tw^enty years 
younger than he did in JjJfc Spring and thirty years younger 
than he whI] in Advip Sfopy — it would be impossible Icp guess 
the actor's real age from the films): stiff, humourk'ss, and 
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esscniifilly ixiean-spirited (sw thv 'moral lesson' he tries to 
teach his childiem, by prvsentiTig them with a wrapped -up 
kla^ of bread when he know^ they are easterly anticipating 
mtidel raiJway tracks — a moral lesusem Ihat precipilales thdr 
attempt to run away), he embodies 'traditioriar values at their 
worst, itiosi inflexible and oppressive. One j^uesSes that for 
0?u his that miidem W'lunen fas repfi-M.'nted by his wile 
and Nonko) have bittame Impudent' Kvause they stand up 
to men Ls particularly damning, lie is made bearable onlv by 
hfoiiko's consistent relusal to take him seriously, which is ail 
that prevents him from assuming the dominant role in the 
h4;^usehokl to which he clearly aspires. Mt»st mtercsling oi all 
is the difference in attitude to Minoru and Isamu, because, 
superfinally at least, thdr behaviour in the I wo films seems as 
identical as iheir narm^r lively- rebellious, habitually insi^lent 
to their elders. In Orfy Swflrmer this is treated humorouslv; 
with great affection, by O^u and by the adults in the film 
<their father always excepted >r we are clearly intended, taking 
our cue from Noriko, to side wilh them against Koichi. In 
Tfifrye 5tflry the insubordinati{>n becoines ugly- the bn vs 
expres^iing an impotent resentment of an adult world that 
treats them w^ithout respis.'t, conskJeTation or even interest, as 
non-personsi there is no Noriko to lake their part- 

Moriko's mW vis-^-vis the family constitutes a variation on 
her role vis-A-vis the father in fjiff 5pn>fg' she is content, she 
has a sense of feels useful. The major difference 

is that there is less emphasis on her freedomH her time being 
largely shared between work and family. When she marries, 
the family breaks up, the old couple moving to a remote 
ctmntry area, Koichi and his famiJy also, we assume, moving 
out from a house they can no longer afford and which is now 
too big for them — do we assume they move into Tokyo, 
nearer his work? Jn retrospect, the ending look;^ very like 
preparation for the familial situation that forms the starting- 
point of Tofcyo Stoiy — one sees, at any rale, how the germ of 
the later film is already present. 

The use Norikt> makes of her limited freedom permits Ozu 
to develop a theme barely sketched in Luc Spring (Noriko's 
relationship with Aya^and which will act^uire partiGTuLar resti- 
nance at the end of Sh^ry: female bonding. It is intio- 
duced shortly after the family and its dynamics, in the scene 
where Noriko and her brolher and sister-in-law eat out in a 
restaurant prior to meeting the uncle fnsm the country; the 
two women band together to critidie and tease Koichi, deflat- 
ing his male ego and sHff, artificial dignity. It is Noriko who is 
able both to attack her brother and maintain throughout a 
humorous, bantering lone; we sen.si" that his wife alone would 
either have preserved a resenlful but submissive silence or 
provoked an ugly scene. The sequence adds a new dimension 
to the critique of marriage (from the woman's viewpoint) ini* 
tiated in Ltfc Spring, and ihLs is developed in a subsequent 
scene where Noriko (parents and uncle safely ensamced in a 
Kabuki theatre) const«1s with tw^o of her female friends, one 
married, the other not. Their conviviality swiftly modulates 
into a conversation in which the mamed woman, very defen- 
si v-ely aggressive. Hies to asserl her superior pvisition over the 
other tw^o who have nt^t been fortunate enough so far as to 
acquire husbands, an attempt they greet with cheerful 
ridicule. The party swiftly breaks up, and we are left to reflect 


upon the dKitructive effect marriage has on women's friend- 
ships, Ch;u (that diehard old fuddy-duddy advocate of the 
good old feudal values) here anticipating the iheme of 
Claudia WeilTs expliatly feminist by over a quar- 

ler of a century I admire WeiJt's movie, but have to say that it 
does mithing thal Ozu had r».A already done better 

As in Late Sprmg, (ht' film analyzes the way tn wriich the 
pressures build up: Noriko is twenty-eight — past 'late 
spring' now and well on into 'early summer' — and the duly 
of ifn* Japanese woman to matry cannot be pwtponed much 
longer. Her boss, always helpful and bs'nevukmt, provides a 
suitor who, although twelve years older than Noriko^ has all 
the appropriate and desirable advantages ('handsome, a 
golfer' — wria! woman could resist?), and her family r after 
having him investigated in the jpprEiPVi.d Japanese manner 
and ascertaining that he is a respectable and extremely prtts- 
perous buHiinessman, accept him gratefullyr indeed, he is 
exactly the match of which a Koichi would approve. But 
Norikts is somewhat older than she was in LUc Spring, more 
experienced and mature, her independence less v^ulnerable. 
She respvmds by chtJosmg her own husband, without even 
the courtesy of a family consultation. 

The man she chooses is anything bul a ^gi.KKJ match': far 
hum rich, a wid4.>wer with two young children (interestingly, 
two girls, in contrast to Minoru and Isamu), not especially 
handsome and not even (as far as we know) a golfer Koichi's 
assistant in his medical practice. Worse, he is about to leave 
for the wilds to start a new hospital: even Noriko's closest 
friend cannot understand how she can give up cily sv>phislica- 
lion fur a life in the bviondocks. He is, in fact, a variation on 
the Ha non of Luc Spring, I he man with whom Noriko took 
her bicycle ride, there the father' n assistant (but father and 
brother are both Chishu Ryu). Here, he is unenciimbi.wd by 
any prior engagement: in fact, he secerns a confirmid bachelor 
for rather a confirmed widower), and, although when his 
mother informs him thal Noriko ha.s announced that she will 
mairy him he acquiesces, he seems somew hat low on enthusi- 
asm. 

Why does Noriko chovtse him, and stick to her choice 
against all her family's hostility? Her friend tries to insist thal 
she's 'in kwe', but Noriko ci^ntiniies to deny it (even when the 
frivtid threatens to hit hv^r and chases her around a table try- 
ing to cairy^ out the threat); the most she will amcede is thal 1 
know him well and can trust him^ — a re|eclion, in other 
words, of the traditional arranged marriage which (he 
Setsuko of Eifuinox TIotivr will carry further, though tbete in 
the name of love. NegaHvely- Noriko knows she is going to 
have to get married and opts for the least of the available 
evils. Yabe's lack of enthusiasm (it is clear that he likes Noriko 
and enjoys her company) could bt‘ due to hLs understanding 
of this, which is not exactly flattering — €>r simply to his sense 
that he is in a singularly unfavourable position lo enter upm 
a new marriage (Ozu, characteristically, withholds any expla- 
naKon), There are, how^eS'er, positive aspects, one being pre- 
cisely thal Noriko is not 'in love'^ with all the emotional 
dependency that condition implies. She 54*05 Yabe — as in 
LUf Spring she saw Hatton — cssenKally as a friend to whom 
she can relate on terms of equality. This is underlined by the 
fact thal she ctmnects him to her dead breather Shcjji, w^bo was 
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his friend: if one rpiwsf h^ive h 1 h unhand, a brother- fipurt^ 
will be <,>ppn-s>ive than a father- fi^u re. There is also the 
sense that Vabe is a serious and respK>nsible man nhom 
\‘oriko respects and ivhis will be engaged in valuable and 
pi^rhaps arduous work, in a new enterprisei the Noriko w'lth 
whom We are ta mi liar would find that far rriEirt* appL^\lin^ 
than beciimiti^ ihe wife of an affluent bussnessman whi> 
netsis her, if at hiIL simply as a siKial irmament 

Hence the Mi^^artian. shadow-and-sunshinej ttme of the 
film's ckwin^ s4H|ueiices. As Tnamage C>/u si^nis to be 
suggesting, we can hi>ld i>ul Mjme degree of hopt^ for this uiH% 
in that it differs significantly frunn either the arranged mar- 
riage nr ihe love-match: he dtK'sn'l encourage us to put it 
higher than thiin Against this, there is the dissolution of the 
famiLv tnot onlv its physical dis|.v.-rsal but the removal of its 
source of uneasy hamiimyl, the iMilation ui the old couple, tht' 
depressing progntwis lor KoichiS wife and kids; and the semse 
that Noriko has accepted a certain Itws ftsr tin unt'eftain gain. 


Toliyn 5 fury 

I want here lo make explicit certain ^mcepls ihat underpin 
my reading of the entire tntogy but which bt*conie piirtlmlar' 
ly suggt*stive in rn^laticpn in TnJtyii S^nry. the Marxist fttneepts 
t>f the dominant' the 'residual' and the 'emergent', as formu- 
lated by Raymond Williams in Marti sfpi and Ldcrahirc The 
terms — which can be applied, h^r pijrp,eH^ of analysis, to 
anv culture at any pi>int in its histivry and, by extensir>n, \o 
any of its products — are perhaps self-explanatory, but, 
briefly: ihe 'dt^minant' refers to the entire multi-leveS etvmplex 
material practict's. assumpiions, beliefs, valut*s, dominant 
in a culture at a given hislorical moment, the 'residual' to 
ll■^Ofw^' elements left over from lht‘ past bul still conlinuing to 
exist and preserve some degree of potency. The emergent' 
refers to thtxse fatiors than pi>int or move toward a possible 
future — by definition much Kardi'^ to define than the other 
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ihey iMwn't yvt quitf cmerj^cd', jro 
ntit I Lilly hsrrriii] Jilt'd. ALv’nrdiUji; to Wilii.iinH. whi-n the ■dt>mi- 
njnl' fexHoiTiL^ Limiplrtrlv iin^Kceplabli" il is pi^ssibk- iof Iht- 
n^idnii!' and iIh- VrntTj^L^nt' to li>nn urk'ni^^y rfmfHv 
rjiry iilli.intv J^insE it 

This t’ JO ht' jppJksJ to Ti*^w Stvry wilh pnirtiojljr prt'i'ision 
Jitd L'Ijrity. Thi- -dtirTiinant' is rcprt-si’nEt'tl bv the t jlurs ot 
ptjstwjr, A mtTlt +101/1*13 Tokvii, built upi.>n j bmui cjpihilist 
i\-oni>my Jiid j ctjss injltTijlism \hM dt^:^JS^■^4ll htimjri relj- 
tionshif’tv (il is iilsi>. by 4hd ]^l^gt^ thu v^'urlJ with whtt'h jII nif 
Lih Ate fjTTiiilijr tfhJ+iy). Tht* Tt'sidujJ" is ri'pri*si'iHi.'d bv thf lif- 
tkv trjoquiL obscilcte v^ iirld oi l>ni>mithi jnd iht- v4liH»s<>r iht* 
tdd couplr who h\'v Eh-L'rt\ Tht' k'mer^ent' is rxpnL'serk'd by 
Moriko And, by the rcljllivoship that K-p^ins to 

di.-vflup bctwcfTi btT and the yuuoKt^t chtldn the- sthtitdtejch- 
LT Kyoko. 

Bill this ntt\1s qualilicjliun: in (act, lhn^up;hi,>yt thu lrili>gy% 
thi' n-sidudl and thi,' t^mcr^t-'nl niL*i*l Jiid harmont/L* in INiiriko 
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(which is, among other thingsH a way ci( definiitg Iht* complex- 
ity >snd richnes^s of the charactcri/Jlit>n). Norikn is usujily 
si'i-n by critics simply as theembihiimvrkl ot traditii>njl values 
and ot D/u's cnnscra jlisni', hut this is rejll y hv simple, 
has to kraln and d^wFlnp 

iflj^ h t tw rr mrintu,! i q j f a liat^wldr-tui^tc^i^ 
t uiid*-rlMot;^ 

uui«idruM4i4»ii+ 

peiiiafR^ jiHwmrrw But sbt' habitually dre'sst-s io Wcstcm-stvlo 
clolhes, ci^nsislently resists the traditiimal desliny 4 i( a 
woman, and is able to acclimati/e herst'K to life in the msKiem 
wt>ry, in which in T'^tAwh Sfnry she succl'ssIuIIv holds dow n a 
nini-t£»-tn c ^'b as an cstfkc worker. TIh" Xorikik o( ^s/nry 
would tee\ jusi as trapped, would be just as much an anoma- 
ly, in thiLunichi jn she is In Tokyo. 

I he chiet ground on which critics base their claim I ha I 
Nortko reprt^'nls tr+iililicsnal valuiV is the character's atti- 
tude to remarriage, in Kvth Ltfy Sprfuy and Tn/ii^i Siery. Iik>rh 
inslanci-s strike me as, at mosh ambiguous. In iah' Sprrti^ her 


obK'clion seems to be specifically to mfn remarrying (she 
expresses no distaste or sh^K■^ at the idea that Mrs. Miwa 
might htr Isioking for a new- husband); thiis is already some- 
w'hat eccentric, the traditicmal emphasis being on the imprtv 
priety of wpi mmarrying. And her ob jeetkm is expressed in 
w j.irringly extreme a fomn (it is 'filthy' and unclean', award- 
ing to the subtitle's) ihat one is drivt'n ic^ kn^k for a motive in 
pi'rsonal psychology — w^hich, given h^Tdesirt' liutmtinue as 
the central figure m her falher^s household, is scarcely very 
difficult to find. In Tiakyek Story Noriktii at no pciint s<iys or even 
hints thiit her molivation for not wanting to remarry (to put il 
more strongly: for wanting rieJ to remarry) is allegiance to her 
dead hustsind- That is of murst^ w'hat the likl couple (r.-isume to 
be the case (they adhen-^ to 'residual' values, and he was after 
all their stuiJ, and Xorike^ fully understands ihi.K: h(.>nce her 
ashamtxl confession to her father-in-law lhal she dot^sn'l 
think jbc?ut his dead s«.in nil the time. Indeed, aside from the 
lact that sht* still kix-ps his photograph on display (it would 
bi' rather brulal lo dump it in the garage), there is no indica- 
tion lhal she eier thinks of him, except when prompted. Her 
only memory of her marriage appears to be that (like his 
father befwe him?) Shoji wen I out drinking with his buddies 
almost every night, leaving her alone, and shi* oflen had to 
put him drunk to bed — which see-ms a prx:^ty adequate moti- 
vation lor resisting the pre^tsures on hti- tu fall into the same 
trap a second time. Whatever it is that Xoriko can^t help 
yearning for (and it is the yearning that definitively distin- 
guishes her from a Shigel, we can take it that it is not another 
husband. 

As for O/u the artist, it sc'cms lo me that in bc^lh (Me 
Sprifij;; and Tokyo SJory his empathy is divided equally 
betwei'ji Chi>hu Ryu and Hetsiiko Mara^ the traditional patri- 
arch (at his best) and tha* woman who, lum-ever tentatively, is 
try^ing to extricate fn-rself from the entrapments and cnn.stric- 
tions of patriarchy: in both films, their mutual affetiion and 
respect for each other is central lo the emotional (ihe 
'Mo/artian') complexity of the Ic^tal effm. In other words, in 
his rigomus and indefatigable search for positive valuer by 
which lo live in a culture increasingly devoid them, Q/u is 
drawm to both the residual and the emergent, and Xorikn is 
as imptTTlant lo him as she obviously is because she imables 
him ct>nvincingly to harmonize the tw-o. 

Ti^yt} Shrry has been viewed much too narrowly as a film 
ablaut an old couple with ungrateful children Its senpt' is 
enormous, encompassing a searching social analysis^^f which 
Xonko gradually becomt*s the focal poinl, and to which I he 
quL'stion of marriage is central. We are shown three marriages 
in I he film: two Tokyo marriages, containid within the 'domi- 
nant', one DniPinichi marriage, contained wilhin the 'tesidu- 
aT. Ibe Tokyo marriages Jint> presented as at cmce representa- 
tive and inverse mirror-images of each i>lher. In that of the 
old couple's eldest son the man (Koichi. the doctor) is Ihe 
dominant partntT, the woman n.ductd to ihe status of house- 
wife/mother, and there are tw'o children; in that of the eldt^^ 
daughter the woman (Shige, the beautician') is dominant, the 
man nagged and submissive, and the marriage is childless. 
Bcith are of course indistinguishable from American midels 
(and bhige's ivx>rk might be defined a.s the Americani/alion cif 
lapanese women), with dominance dHermined hy ihi* purely 
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mjleridi issue of 'Who makes the money'. These represent the 
chie^ models avaibhie to Nariko if she decided to remarry; 
though we are permitted a glimpse of one other (Noriko^s 
neighNiur, who keeps her baby under what kK>ks like the 
kind of cover uSi'd to keep files off cheese) and the memory of 
NorikiVs own fShoji's drunken nights, reierred lo earlier). 

Set again-si this distinctly unencouragiitg portrayal of the 
potential itk^ of marriage within live 'dominant', it is hardly 
surprising that the OnomicHi marriage of ihe old couplc,^ 
Shukichi and Tomi Hirayama. acquires ptvsitive connoiabonsH 
emKidying the values of the residual' which m<idern Tokyo 
has oblilemied. As with tbt* other marriages in the film, the 
prime focus is on the position of the woman. (I don't mean by 
thi*^ thal Ti^mi is a more imp^irtanl' character than Shukichi 
in the amtcii of ihe whole him, simply that she is tiH' focus in 
its depiction of the marriflgr, for the rti^ason ihat, as a 'tradi- 
tional' Japanese woman of the older generation, she exists 
only w'ilhin the mamage, is defined only by that, as wife and 
mother and has no further meaning), joan Mellen offers a 
remarkable account of Tctmi, seeing her as representing s^mve 
kind of Ictst ideal tfn>m O/u's diehard feudal perspective, lhat 
is): The old lady, shrewd and perceptive, is a living example 
of all lhat is beautiful and becoming in the manner and 
behav'ior of the pai^l- In her person, woman at her most splen- 
did and feudal valuta at iheir apt^gee arecong^ined'- {Though 
later we are told that "...she is nt>t so much expressive ol htjr 
sex, being far beyond the age of sexuality. . The ideal uvifWrr' 
— Mellen's emphasis ^ 'is the widow'ed Noiiko.' t thought 
the notion that women are defined strictly in terms of iheir 
sexuality was nt>w regarded as a form of male chauvinism). 

Ozu ^rcfYF sentimenlalizes Tomi in that manner. True, he 
prestmis her wUth compassion and respect, wholly without 
condesex-rtsion, because he undersunds her and her positkvn 
so well: the altitude, once again, is dramatized in Noriko and 
communicated through her to the spectator. But w-hat is 
stress'd most obviously in the film, I w^ould have thought, is 
Tomi's Hmifaitvtm. the limitations imposed on her by her 
upbringing and by the traditional ex pecta lions of woman- 
hood. She mov-es thmugh the film — once cut adrift from her 
native environment — in a kind tsf daze, afraid to think too 
much, afraid to be too aware, afraid lo ask too many ques- 
tions. Her life is lived in a state of self-delusion of w^hich she 
is poignantly half<im-scious: she clings, for example, to the 
belief that Shoji, missing in action' for eight years, is still alive 
somewhere, but if she reaUu bt^lieved it she could scarcely 
urge Noriko to remarry. {David Bordwell tells us that Kogo 
Ntnla. though ncit Ozu at thal time, had seen lA'ey /hr 
and one can see stftmg parallels between Ti^mi and 
McCarey's Lucy Cooper, with her perpetual hesitation 
between fanng facts' and 'pretending there &ft no facts lo 
face'l. Shoji, of course, bt'ing ^^fely dead, can linger on in 
memory a.'i the one child who might nt>t have disappointed 
her, a wish strong enough, apparently, to survive Noriko's 
account of their marriage. Thai marriage, in fact, echoes 
Tomi' 5 ; we learn thal Hirayama, too, habitually went out 
dnnking. leaving tus wife to mind the kids and coming home 
drunk, behaviour wc we reactivated in Tokyo, in his night 
out boozing with an old cn.my, shiwving that Tokyo wm and 
Onomichi mores are not totally discrete. After Tomi's death. 


Shukichi is left wishing thal he'd been 'kinder* lo her. Noriko 
cannot possibly be seen as some kind of throwback to the val- 
ues Tomi emlKidies. though an important relationship is 
established between them IXH.'ause of the human values they 
share: gcxidwill, emotional generofuly, a capacity for caring 
[n all other ways, Noriko is presented in strong contrast to 
Tomi: she is in full posMrssion of an awareness that the older 
woman can barely imagine and would never dare permit her- 
self. 

Of the three films, it is only in 5f(iry that Moriko's 

resistance to (re-)marriage is successful. This does not of 
course leave her happy: in the postwar Tokyo that Ozu 
depicts there is tw fulfilling role available to a wx>man, and 
Noriko could never return to the kind of uneasy, part-illuso- 
rv, fragile fulfilment represented by Tomi. Vet, if the film 
moves inexorably to ihe famrcms formulation 'Isn't life disap- 
pointingr (taken, far loti often, as its 'message', as if Ozu 
were a delivery boy), it is impt>rtani lo see thal it also moves 
beyond it. Indi^, ii Ls out of the scene in which that formula- 
tion occurs — the sudden, unexpect^xJ but completely con- 
vincing development of intimacy between Notiko and the 
youngest cKikI Kyoko — that the qualified, lenlative note of 
hope (the crystallization of the 'emiTgcntl on which the film 
ends, gn^ws. 

I suggested earlier that one of ihe keys lo the film is touch. 
Touching is all but banished from ihc film, and at one point it 
least this absence acquires expressive force: w^hen Tomi col- 
lapses on the sea-wall at Atami (the film's strongest foreshad- 
owing of her death), her husband does not even move to help 
her to her feet — nert, we understand, out of calh>usness or 
indifference, but from a refusal to confront the serious impli- 
cations (Tomi is not the only one reluctant to 'face facts'). 
Unless r have mi.ssed something, there are only two instances 
of touch pnor to the final sequences, and their function is to 
underline the contrast between Sbige and Noriktx during the 
parents' first night in Tokyo, Shige aggressively pushes her 
two little nephews into Ihe room; when Tomi spends the 
nighi in her apartment, Niwiko gently and tenderly massages 
the old woman^s aching back and later presses money into 
her hands. 

In both these instances louch is functional — that is to say 
it has a purpose beyond itself. There is I think only one 
moment in the eniire him of irniowomous touch, as a spmta- 
neous gesture of tenderness and affection: as they say gocxl- 
bye, Noriko first clasps Kyoko's hand m hers, then reaches up 
tightly to stroke her hair, then clasps the hand again and 
holds it unhl Kyoko moves away to leave for her work. The 
gesture roughly coincides with Noriko's repetition of her 
invitation to Kyoko to visit hper in Tokyo, and Kyoko's pleased 
acceptance. We cannot say confidently that the two women 
will ever meet again: on the other hand we cannot doubt their 
mutual sincerity. 

between this and Noriko's return to Tokyo comes the 
lengthy diakigue between her and Shukichi, in the course tif 
which he giv-es her Tomi^s watch, telling her that Tomi said 
she had never met a nicer woman. Noriko reacts with the 
embarrassment which is (in my experience) a typical, even 
obligatory, Japanese response to explicit praise, but the 
embarrassment is intensified! by her assumption (doubtless 
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p&rilif comM) rhrtt Tomi kmnd htr so lx‘tau.S4‘ shv has 
remained faithfyl to hvr husband'^ mt^morv. lU^nct.^ hur 
jjiharm'd co^l^^essil>n Ie> MirAy^ima thal ^ijami^EinriL-s sht* j^t^es tor 
daVTi without tKinkin^ of Shi>ji. TIh' rising i?miEiifii!in takes her 
quickly to breakdtmn and the eT((pressu»n uf despair — that 
stimetimt'H she feeb sht^ V^n't go on' — hut she is uri<Ahle to 
formulate any possible antidote: she yearns for something hut 
she can't say what. 

The gift cA the w-atch may ht‘ taken as fisrmulaling ftir us 
what Notiko cannot yet define. As passes! dov^ n fnim w^>man 
h> Woman (via a sensitive and sympathetic male) it carries a 
particular charge: we have stim many movit-i in which a 
watch is passed from father tt* stmj hi' s vtn ho] i/e continuity 
the male line <for suggestive variations on this hut stilt 
within the syndrome of male inheritance — si.'i.’ the Chrislmas 
gift of th*.‘ watch in Ni^y^^ liurrivr and thi" w'atch w^ilhout 
hands in VViM Sfrflh'ht'rrii's). In Tiilcyn Slery it starves as a link 
betwwn three generations of women, Kyoko, in the class^ 
room among her pupils (it is imptirtant that she is a teacher^ 
looks at her w^atch, moves to tht“ w'indciw Eiverto^iking llw rail- 
way tracks Iwks at the watch again, waits lo scv K:oriki./s 
train go hv; Noriko, tm the train, takes out Tumi's watch and 
looks at it, with an expression combining sorrow w^ith a 


muled pleasure Hence Ozu establishes continuity between 
women across lime and space, transcending death. One Eian 
n-ad the sequence asr ami;>ng either things. I he ix\temption of 
Tomi s wasitsi life, given suddcm piosthun(h.rus meaning in the 
solid ari tv i.sf women. 

If <,}Tie takes I he term 'lesbian' in the more E.tiimpTehensive 
s^mse legilimaled by radical feminism — female bonding, for 
mutual sup^^ort and sirength within a male-dominaled cul- 
ture — thi«n the term is pt^rfectly appnipriate here Om could 
not of course define fhc preciM' nature oi the 'emergent' to 
which thc'se indications (arrived at no doubt intuitively, with 
the inluitive freedom Eif the great artLstl point il achieved def- 
inition only after his death, in the Women's Movement of the 
and 'Tils. 


A Nlote on Edpiiuoji' ffouvr 

I must conless to a certain arbitrariness in apprEipriating 
as a kind of addendum to the trihigy. 5etsukc:ps 
and I lirayamas weave in and out tif CVu^s work^ sci ime can- 
not make Iem> much of the name^ (on the othcT hand, a search 
of I he available credits reveals only one Moriko outside the 
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tTilogy, in The Eij 4 of Summtrh Ik is also slrtlcking thmgs to 
rebli? Si."biuko Kere to \\w Noriko of tke trilogy: she is a far 
less pokotitially ihreatening md radical figurt^^ and is far from 
reluctant to marry^ her choice being based on that strong 
romantic altachment that, if Nonko evi^r experiences it for a 
mariH she never reveals. Vet. like Noiiko, Setsuko fights for 
her right to independence and personal aukonomy, resisting 
the encroachments of tradition In attaching Equinox Flowfr in 
this way I am doubtless motivated partly by my love for the 
film and a desire to write about it, however briefly: it has not 
received ihe recognition that it deserves, k claim here simply 
that ik takes up and developsn bevond any other late O^u film, 
the theme of female bonding. IndeedH it strikes me as his mt^st 
etvrffy feminist film: one might without inapproprialeness 
borrow a title from Mi^oguchi fin his most radical period) 
and rename it Vk lory of fVorrfcn. 

Oj^u's title has its own resonance and beauty (the season of 
change and ihe flowers that bloom out of change), and it 
refers us to a mapr aspect of \bo films I have hitherto deliber- 
ately underplayed: Ozu's evident involvement with, and 
qualified emotional commitment to, the figuiv of the Faltier^ 
the Japanese patriarch- Om might describe Equinox Eimer as 
a feminist film made from the viewpciint of the tradikionai 
patriarch; the seeming paradox marks its paiiioilar richness 
and dlstinciion. 

There is no question that the patriarch is ihe film's central 
figure, still named fitrayama but no longest played by Ckishu 
Ryur whose fathers are in gi^eral more permissive and open 
to change than the staunchly traditionalist and authoritarian 
figure enatled by Shin Saburi- f Ryu here plays another father, 
whose daughter ks living with her lover out of wedlock, one 
of the film's many ironies being that Saburi, the far more 
inflexible patriarch within his own family, is instrumental in 
persuading Ryu to accept the situationi The film is about his 
cducalion at the hands of the women, and Ozu's complexity 
of respt>nse is nowhere more vU-idly exemplihed than in his 
ability simultaneously to empathize with the pa iriarch'^s sense 
of loss and to (.‘ek^raie the women's victory. 

This timej Ozu make* his concern with marriage almost 
schematically explicit: never has a theme been more clearly 
announced in a film's opening moments. Its central tension is 
also established very early ^ in the sequence of the wedding 
banquet where tfirayama must make the chief speech This 
marriage, he tells the assembly^ with some discomfort, is a 
love match (the bride and groom actually chose each other), 
and of course that is a GoivJ Thing, we're adjusting nowadays 
to these new-fangled notiuas. But his owti marriage (he feels 
cx>mpelled lo add) was a traditional 'arranged' marriage, and 
is a living testiflH’^ny lo the success of such arrangements. In 
the midst of this convoluted mcitfujec of would-be liberal con- 
servative' self-defensiv^eness, we are shown his wife (the great 
Kinuyo Tanaka, familiar to us from so many late Mizoguchi 
movies, but in fact an Ozu regular' in a far earlier period), 
looking extremely dubious and not a little embarrassed. 
Ozu's pervasive awareness that 'arranged' marriages were 
always arranged at the expense of women Ls eloquently real- 
ized in her expression. Tanaka's performance throughout the 
film is extraordinary (and we should remember that Dzu 
never permitted a gesture or expression that he himself didn't 


mean'}; a woman saved from the misery of a life of haired 
and resentment purely by her innate good humour, tiio old- 
fashioned not to be subsendenl (to the letter rather than the 
spirit), and km aware not lo view her own situation (and her 
Kord-and~master) with quiet irony; losing the little battles 
(whether or not she is allowed to listen to 'pv^p' music on the 
radio! while she gently and surreptitiously wins the war 

The hlm's main pkn, thematically adumbrated here with 
masterly economy, concerns the daughter Seisuko's fixed and 
irreversible decision lo marry 'for love', and Ihe father's obsti- 
nate recalcitrance In accepting her right to do so. Bui Ozu is 
far too intelligent to fall into the senlimcjntal 'modem is bet- 
ter trap: the film denies us any guaranti^ whatever that the 
love' marriages of the present will be any more successful 
than the 'arranged' marriages of the past. That is not the 
issue. What is the issue is whether or nol women have the 
right to make (for better or worse) their owm decisiores^ and 
here the film is entirely unambiguous. 

The power of female bonding Kas never (as far as I am 
aware) ^^n carried so far in any previous 0?!ti movie# and it 
will never be carried as far in the five subsequent ones (I 
should say here# parenthetically# that I agree — tentatively, 1 
am open to cons^ersion — with Nt^el Burch, though for quite 
different reasons, that Ozu finally declined into academicism. 
Only I set the date much later: the last colour films strike me 
as tired, the impetus gone, a retreai into a formalist play with 
ailour that, at its worst# becomes almiL>st a kind of pinting- 
by-numbers. That the feminist thrust of is not 

followed through seems to me infinitely more significant than 
any failure to mismatch eyelines. A parallel case in the West 
might be Hawks's retreat from the radical narrative experi- 
mentation of Red Linf 7000: with both directors the retreat 
look the form of remaking earlier successes). Ozu presents us 
with a veritable conspiracy of women to induce Hirayama to 
accept his daughter's right to decide her own destiny to 
accept the marriage chosen by her and not himself. 

J shall not attempt to trace here the complicated process by 
which this is brought about: suffice it to say that every 
episode in the film is relevant to it. 1 want simply to isolate 
I wo moments that seem lo me to epitomize the Ozuesque 
complexity, 

1. The whole film moves towards Setsuko's w^edding, yet 
Ity^pically, of Ozu) we are denied the satisfaction of the cere- 
mony (which her father refuses to attend). In its place we 
have another ceremony: Hirayama's participation In an all- 
male 'Old Boys' Reunion' in celebration of the Emperor's 
birthday, repleie with patriotic recitations and songs. Ozu 
enters into this wholeheartedly, at the same lime foreground- 
ing its nostalgia, the irrevocable pastness of what is being 
commemorated. The patriotic poem reciled (and by Chishu 
Ryu, no less) is about failure and defeat- 

1. In this, his first colour film, Qzu indulges to the limit his 
kmdness for red; composition after composition is centred tor 
significantly de-cenirod) on bright red objects. Yet repea kxily, 
throughout, we are shown a red chair, out in ihe corridor 
where the telephone is located, in which nobody ever sits. The 
film's climax comes when Mrs. Hirayama, over the telephone, 
finally extracts from her husband (as the last move in all the 
pressures the women have exerted upon him) the promise to 
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i4ite StiBuko Hwa Htfll, f^l-Noriko 

visU Si'l^siiko jnd her hur^b^nd. Shi? replaces the nwi^xT, ^nd 
gtirs and sits, tnuimphant. in the rvd chair. It is s*^ typical and 
beautil^ul iJ/u that so tiny and apparently trivial a j^estun,’ 
should signify mi much: ihtr 'victory of ^^omen' could not be 
more appnspriately iX“lebralt'd. 

The film vnds with tlirayaman on Ihe train en route to % Lsi! 

Setsuko and her chi^sen husband, humming; to himself the 
palhohcMmg of defoaE^anJ smiling contentedly. 

rftis jrrtJiVe i*‘ i/ediiflted to Ynichi Tskahi^^hi, whom / ^haH 
desi’r^fv OPice , dt^piu hh nPwhprfNPPfs of a-yopir ze^f iwiy jrass- 
wrif, uls opie ipf tiTie mi??;/ n'fiof/y atfmirfiHi' /iNrmrrf fvvpi^sfjt { ftiiiv 
wfcf . 

! wi.^h io lhaifk, aeflJ’w, ihi- Onimio Art^ Coumti for thar pfiosf 
jfrwrnj/> fpoopk lof swp;vrf . 


Cjiundra j^nd 


Kings Row 


^ Michael W & t k e r 


A small town melodrama which mounts a dt? vast.it in^ critiquo of its sub^K-t. 
jtfwjifs was remarkably ahead of its lime. It was ni>t until the th.it the 
small- town melodramaH throti^h the films of such major directors as King 
Vidor iRuhf Gertlty. 1952). Douglas Sirk {All / De.^irv, 195 . 1 ; Mi Vmt ikavi ft 
Adit'S. 1955 ) and Vincente Minnelli Girijc 1959 ; from the 

HiU, 19tiC» developed an equivaleni critical perspective, and in s<ime respects 
Kiii^f?i Rote still seems a more subversive work than any of thi.'so. But> allhiiugh 
many critics have indicated a liking for the film, none, to the besi of my 
knowledge, has set out to demonstmie in Jelail its exceptional qualities. Cln 
the fiflieth anniversary of its first review in The Mo/fufj Picture ffentid 
(December 1941), this is a long overdue attempt to give the film its due. 

Afler the rigorous enforcement of the IViFduction Ctnie in 1954, MollywtMid 
films which sought to criticise in any fundamental sense the American way of 
life' became officially impt^ssible lo make. They could he critical ol certain 
aspects of society — as in the stxial problem film — bul they could not subvert 
the great American institutions: marriage, the family, capitalism, the st.ite, the 
law etc. And, although the small low'ti was not e\.ictty an inslitutiiin, it was in 
an impt^rlant sense a Hallcmed image of America, emlxxiying cert.iin myths 
and ideals. And so, again, w hilst criticism could be made of certain lea tu res of 
the small town — both Fury tFrit/ l-ing, 193ri) and Thty WiFri’t Forget (Mervyn 
LeRoy, 19571 contain savage indictments of smalbtow n mt^ violence — a film 
which pn.x-eeded to deplcl the stxiety as deeply corruplLCI over a long pt'ritnJ 
of lime was almi^t inconceivable. Kings Roie is such a tilm. 
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Wht'n Casey Kobinsnn, the film's script- writer, first read 
Harry Bellamar's rtnvcL he considered it unfilmable 
The rrayir pfoblem is that it contains father-dauj^hlfT incest 
be) wivn ITr Tower and Cassie. I Icmievci, he sa w a stilulitm in 
'translating the incest into an inherited tendency towards 
insanity''. After the script was finished, he and Hal Wallis, 
the producer, still had to convince the Production Code offi- 
cial — Cieirffn-y Shurlock. subsctiuently Head of the Code 
Office, replacing |t>seph Breen — that the novel had been suit- 
ably laundered and that all 'wtung-doeTs' were now suitably 
punished or pcnitc^nt. Kobinstin recalls that the arguments 
went on all day before agreement was reached. How certain 
incidents and lines got ihrcrugh that process is however shll a 
mysterv: think of Ca»ie'se«rac»rdinaty outburst; ' I hate it — 

I hate everything — I'd hale Caid if I «>uld, but there’s ntith- 
ing you can reach!' 

cWv when the script was finished was Sam Wor^d brought 
in as director And. as lames Wong Howe has pointed ou'!, 
all the shots in the film were story -boarded in advance by 
William Cameron Menzies in his capacity as production 
designer, a function he perionncd k*r WchkI on a number c>f 
films of the lime, beginning with Our Toa'w (1940). With 
Men/ies lot>king after the visual design of the movie and 
Wtfng 11 owe, a m.ister cinematographer, looking after the 
lighting, WcHd was essentially responsible for directing the 
actors. And he made an excellent job of it; lUmatd Reagan 
gives what is surely the performance of his Hollywood career. 
Finally, Erich Wolfgang lti>mgold <t>mposed an outstanding 
musical sct»re hn the film, a major contribution to its success. 
Without doubt. Kings Row Is an example of Hollywood team- 
work at Its very best; a remarkable synthesis of inspired con- 
lnhutu>ns 

Asai fimall-lown meliKlrHiina. iIcmIs with i whole 

spectrum of themes, motifs iitid dramatic isitufltions of ihe 
>ub The filin'?^ ftvwer and intensity been general 

Iv acknowledged, bul it is ils ihematic dcnsit>^ which is 
extraonJirury Because of this density, it inconvenient to anal- 
yse the mA>vie under a series of sub- headings. 


The prologue 

TIh- film begin-s in la^O. In the thirteen minute prologue, dur^ 
ing which the five central charactens of the ywmger genera- 
tion are still school children, many of the later concems and 
dev elopments are anticipated. Firstly, the prologue is a 
of narrative expxwition Virtually all the main characters are 
introduced, together w'llh a number of vital structural opposi- 
tions; the siwial contrast betwt'en Dr. Tower and Dr Qjrdon 
tshown in the attendance at the parties of each of their daugh- 
ters, Cassie and Ijjuise); the class distinctions between subur- 
bia (PaiTis Mitchell and Cassie). uptown (Drake McHugh and 
t.ouiseK and downtowm (Kandy Monaghan and Willie 
Mackintiwh). with Cassie and Kandy, who ne\et meet in the 
film, at the two extremes- Thai Parris and Drake (Willie 
Mackintosh is dropped as a character after the prologue) 
move freely through the different zones of the lowm whilst 
the giflH are far mt>re restriclLHi introduces a im>tif that will be 
significantly developed later in the film For example, Randy 


Kings Kpw 

Warner Bre^hers 1*^2, 127 minuU-s 
Pnwfwcer: Hal B Wallisj Dimcmr: Sam WiMkd; 

AssA’iflIc Prcducfr. David lewis; 

Sf rretipk^: Casey Robinwm, based on the no%x*l by 
ffenry Bella man; Photography: James Wong Howe; 

Mwsrr.' Erich Wolfgang Komgold; 

J^rix/Mcfioir design: William Camt'itm Men/ies; 

Arl dim for. Carl Jules WVyI; Editor: Ralph Dawstin; 

CA5T 

Ann Sheridan (Randy Miuiaghan) ' 

Robert Cummings (Parris Mitchell) 

Ronald Reagan (l>ake McHugh) 

Betty Field (Cassandra Tower) 

Charles Cobum (Dr. Henry Citirdon) 

Claude Rains (Dr. Alexander Tower) ' 

Judith Anderscpn (Mrs. Ckirdon) 

N;ancy Coleman (1 Aniise Gordon) 

Kaaren Verne (Elise Sandor) 

Marie t>uspenskaya (Madame von Eln) 

Harry Davenpt^il (Colonel SkellingtonS 
Ernest Cossart (Mr Monaghan) 

Pal Moriart y (Ttxl Monaghan) 

Ilka Gru Ring (Anna, themaidi 
Miiu^r Watson (Sam W^inlers) 
l.udwig Siossel (Dr. Berdorif ) 

Erwin Kaiser (Mr. Sandor) 
j Egon Brecher (Dr. Candelll 

Scotty Seckell (Parris as a bt^y) 

Diiu^s Croft (Drake as a bt>y) 

Mary Thomas (Cassie as a girt) 

Ann Todd (Randy as a girl) 

I Julie Warren (Poppy R^sss) 

Mary Scott (Jinny Riw.s) 

I 

has to wait for Drake lo return lo her part of the towm (as in 
I he prologue, he is in effect coming from Louise) before Iheir 
relationship as adults begins 

Above all, the prologue contains highly significant pre- 
echoes of later events- Dr. Gordon's operath>n without anaes^ 
thetic on the legs of Mr. Mackintt^sh anticipates his amputa- 
tion of [brake's legs Not tmly dc^es Parris and Ossie's illicit 
bathing anticipate their illidl sex, but we are forewarned of 
Dr. ToweCs puritanical rqjressiveness in CassLe's statement 
that he would Take I he swiich* lo ht'f if he km-w about the 
bathing. Later, he kills her w hen he find si out aboul her sexual 
relationship with Parris (In fact, he kills her when hv discov- 
ers that she's pregnant, although this is only revealed through 
veiled hints.) Similarly. Mrs. Tower's being shul away 
upstairs in the house anticipales Cassie s future, which is 
already foreshadowed al Ihe end of the prologue, when 
Cassie waits at the stile to leil Parris that her father has just 
told her I hat she will no longer be attending schiHil Indeed, 
the setting and ending of this scene — w'hich we lat er le arn 

I Cawy RiilsnKm mU'rvhfVfccd hy |swL Ciiwnberg: -F-x-us im film ^1. 

2. jatrips Wting Howe irttervipw in Charles llif^h^m HoLlywiMsd 
CamLT*riv«i rrtaTfws & llud^OTT. Ii970>, p BK 
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was Parris and final as children — will be 

repea K'd in thdr penultimale scene En^ellver as adults. W'heit 
Cas^ie fleeN fr<>in Parris and, in ehise-up, he rails in vain after 
htT. 

There are alst^ tt\orv subtle pre-ech<ies. The difference in 
lone ol the iwa mam heternsexual relationships is already 
preMtit in thecnnlrasl beEwwn iht^ secretiveness iif f^arrisand 
Cassie's illicit balhinj^ as j)>ainst the tun ut Drake and 
Randy's swin^in^ mx the rinji's in Rimy's kv f kiuse. iPa rris is 
with Drake in the ice hnuse, but he isn't a^mfnilabte suLn^in^ 
E»n the rin^s. Kandy points out that his pants are tLM> u^ht and 
su^ests that he takes them lUf He declines — 'XiPthin^ nn 
under I hem' — which clearly su^^c-sts that he^ has betm decid- 
edly fiwward in takin}^ them off to gn swimming with Cassie.) 
In adUlhnnH throughout the prologucv an i>pp4Psllion Ls L-stah- 
lished betw^Lvn I he children c»uldiH^rs and the adults indip^prs. 
Only Pams is sht^wm indEH>rs and. w^htm he first arrives home, 
the film vLsualises the i>pposilinn: w’ilh the camera inside ihe 
houses he is shnwm moving, round ihe Eiutside. greeting 
Modame von Eln, his grand mirthef (in Rrenihf) from a succes- 
sion of w^indows. Both children^ parties are held nut of 
diHirs. Implicitly, the houses are Ibt' domain <^f the adults, and 


the childrtm are fept^atedly shtswn as hav ing significant prob- 
lems w'lth the pow'er tht‘y wueld in them. This is iTystallised m 
a mi.>tif which echtx's through the film: the children making or 
allempling io make uninviltd ai\d/orW'i]d incursions into the 
hitusi’ — almost always, in defiance nf adult authority. The 
motif SKiTjrs twuce m the prologue Dr. Idw^^er firmly hlcvking 
Parris's attempt to go upstairs and sav gEtodbye to Mrs. 
T'»w'er, and Willie Mackintosh hvstericHinv thri.swing himself 
against the kvktd doi»r e>I his own hi^me w'hen he hears his 
father screaming in pain at [>r. Cio^rdon's 't>peralion . fk^^ore 
discussing the motif, htiw^'^er, il is iits’i^sar\ to i^stablish the 
sjgnificiince of the film's repn^sc^nlation of the tw'i>d(Ktors 

The d o c I E I r s 

The two bltKkcd incursk^n-s relate to another significant link- 
age established in the prologue ihe adults w'hEi pnvvoke the 
incursit>ns, Mrs. Towner and Dr. (.k>rdon, are tirst glimpsed at 
upstairs w^mdow^s This conm.'cts ihe two dsh tors as agents nf 
repression' within the town: Mrs. Ti>wer Iws N\m shul aw'ay 
upslairs hy Dr. Tower; [Jr. tFor%iE»n cl^^ses the w'indow 


Kandy jnd ilrdkc 
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prL‘pjratPr>^ hi^ sadifslic i>pn.TJlion: wt? le^rti lalt-'r that the 
lack of anaesthetic cau»?d Mr. Mackimosh to die of shKX'k. 
The contrast between the doclor^ socially thuji becomes much 
less significant than the similarities between them morally 
Each is ultimately repealed as a mivnster^ and in each case this 
is estpwsecl thn^ugb the dtKlor's rt'Jationship with his daugh- 
ter. 

Dt. Gordon is unambiftuousty a monster As lajuisc^ says 
to Parris He thought it was his duly to punish wickedness' 
Apart frt>m Mr. Mackintosh, abi.3Ut whom we know only that 
he lives, like the Monaghans, down by the railroad i racks, 
CiAwdon's ma|or Aictim in the movie is Drake. And there is no 
qui'Stiim that he amputates Drake's legs (w^hich is as ck>se to 
castration one could imagine in a Hollywtxxl movie) as 
revenge for Drake's earlier relalionship with Louise, even 
though all the evidence ptiints to Drake not having had sest 
with her. But l>ake's stepping in to protect Parris after Dr- 
Tower has killed Cassie — Dralw' claims (hat it was he who 
was dating Cassie — occurs immediately after Dt- Cordon 
has disciwered that Cassie was pregnant (There's something 
ablaut the girl'). Gordon thus considers he has evidence of 


Drake's pri>miscuity^ (Hence the significance of Gordon's 
malignant k»ok which folio w^s Driike as he w^alks away from 
the house.) In the scene when Louise winches Drake and 
Randy drive by her house, Mrs Gordt>n makes reference to 
her husband's conclusions: 'Your father is a d^Hlor^ aixi if you 
know^ w^hat I know' . When a hoy runs around with a girl like 
that ' U^uise inlerrupts her: 1 wish it was me!* This suggests 
slmngly that taiui.se is still a virgin, and the film's audaciiy in 
aljrowlng her to w'isih it were otherw^ise is registert'd in Mrs 
Lkirdiin's appalled reactioO- 

When l>ake has his accident and hi^r father is summoned 
lo I he depiitr Louise fotlow's him down there. We see her 
when she relums hortH*: .she knows what her father has dorw 
and w'hy. In a faiher/daughter confrontation of extraordinary 
^inileniVjT she accuses him of being a monster and he strikes 
her to the fltxir. SKc' then says she'll expose him: 'I know alt 
abtvut you and your operatkms'. Bui his pxiw^er as a d-octor is 
ttHi great, f te calls her accusahons insane, and says that, if she 

\ giibin Wimid. fotunp tTf jX- ftqirriiXfir- fiFfir July/ AuguiH 1^. 

4 Fit-dlpr and tX^alh in th^ Anu^fan Novd (LdlKlinr 3'ffCli. 
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um'rs ime more witrd about them, he1l hft%^e her eommitti*d. 
Like Ciiiisie befi^rv her, Louise. itH), is then shul iwsy. 

The e^'il diKinr did ot a>urst' wtur in ArntTiiaii pnoT 
hi Ri^'p in the horror m^n^e. Buh as Robin VVixhJ h.is 
IXPinted ouL horror throughout the 'Mh was kKated firmly 
outside America^ in Europi* or on remote ijilands/' Kufjf?; 
marks the eniry of the evil d^Ktof into the American small 
town. The point is underlined by Ihe film's horror movie 
overtoru**.: Dr. Tower's Gothic house, with its shadowy- low- 
key intenors; Dr. Ckindon's sadistic opi^rations. There is alsti a 
more suggestive reference to thi* horror movie. Parris dix^s 
not hear about Louise's accusations againsi her father until 
late in I he film, -when he returns to Kings Row from Vienivap 
where he has bi^en studying psychiatrv- Despite his owm earli- 
er misgivings about Cordon ~ who has since died — 
Louise's claim is so shattering that he lurns to Colonel 
Skeffington, a lawyer and the town's only non -male voleni fig- 
ure of palriarLhal authonEy, and asks him if her accusations 
could be true. The la tier agrt^es Ehal they could he — 'sadistic 
surgisms are mit unknipwn in medical hisEory' — and adds 
‘You w'ouldn't be shinked if you heard of it happening in 
s^ime remote ttiwn in Europe': llu' Erankcnstein connection. 

Dr. Tower is a more ci>niple7i. character than Dr. Ckirdon' 
he pt'rforms the gixxJ f unchon of educating rnirris as w^ell as 
the evil one of killing his daughter. But whv does he kill 
Cassie? When C asey Robin^pn eamt* to adapt the novel this 
WAS his big problem. In the novel, w'hen Parris reads Tower's 
diary after the two deaths (having killid Cassie, Tower com- 
mitted suicideL he di-duces from it lhat Towner wms having an 
incestuous relationship with Cassie, lhat he had killed his 
wife to get her out of the way and that he killed C assie w^hen 
she threatened to leave him to go cpII with Parris. To account 
for this, the novel has to make T<.iwer into a madman. 
NevertheU^s, in bringing incest into the slory- Billaman is 
rather st'lf-tonj^ously incorporating w'hat U-stie Fiedler has 
called the major underground a>ncv‘m of the American gothic 
tradition.^ In other words, fust as the movie makes gst' of the 
horror genre to suggest a dark underside to the small towu, 
sc-P hi>llaman in the novel is uhli/ing ihe deepest hiirror of the 
American golhic genre — the fear and attraction of incest, 
exempli fil'd above all in Ptx' — to feed into his story. In fadr it 
i-^i brother-sister incest that Fitdler describes in such term.s, 
and Bella man could ncit go tjuite lhat far. However, such an 
idea was surely at the back of his mind: the names Parris and 
Cas.sandra cannot be 'imuKent' and, in the stoiy t>f Tfov^ Pans 
and Cassandra were bnpther and sister. 

Robinson's siduEkm to the problem is extremelv neat. He 
has presen-ed iht." same sequence of events as the nt?vel w^ith 
regard to the Pams-Cassie-t>r. Towner story- but pripvided a 
different answer for Parris in Ihediarv^ dementia praecoj^, the 
old-fashioned name for schizophrenia. Mrs. Tower had it, 
Cassie inheritid it from her and so Parris's concEusion i.s thal 
Mower kilkd Cassie Ui protect him, Parris, to preveni him 
horn being saddled with the burden of an insane wife. One 
would be right, I think, in being i^uspicious of such an inter- 
pretation. First, because the events leading up to the deaths 
are the same as in the rmvel, it all becomes a qui'stlon of inter- 
pretation. Tower doesn't leave a suicide note as such, he 
leaves, unkpckid, a hilherlo kx'lud diary'' which has 'Parris 


Mitchell' cpn the cover, a clear signal to Parris lo read it. Parris 
is thus drawing conclusions from Tower's ow^n account 
w hich could indeed have been prepared for him (the long 
time gap between his killing Cas.>iie and his a^mmilHng sui- 
cide is pinntedly mentioned). Second, Robinson has added 
Cassie's pregnancy, which is rmt in the novel And so Tower 
kills her w^hen the fact of her pregnancy is realised: an act 
which smacks of the revenge of a fealous lover rather more 
than that of a punitive father. IMiird, we set* no hard ev idence 
lhal Cassie is suffering from any kind of mental illness. And, 
e\-en if she did show such signs, these could well have been 
induced by her confinement. On a modern readings as 
Andrew' Britton has pointed out to me, any symptoms of 
schizophrenia Cassie did sht-^w could be allributed — w'lthin 
I he pt'r^psective established by R D. Laing^ — to her threaten- 
ing^ claustrophobic family situation. And so, noi only are the 
traces of the inct'st motive not expunged from the film, but 
Tower Ls implicitly iivdicted on the count of K^ing the likely 
cause of w hatever sympUims Cassie may have shown. 
Fourth, since Parris in the novel only realises in retrospect 
lhal Tower was insane,, and since iht' man^s actiorw and char- 
acterisation are essentially the same in the film, such a read- 
ing is at least available for the film. His conviction that his 
wife and Cassie were schizophrenic would then hv a reflec- 
tion of his own insanity. Given the parallels the film dt'celops 
between the doctors in shutting their daughters away, and 
given that we kmiv Louise is sane, doubts are clearly thrown 
on Tow'er's motives. Finally, whatever reasons Tower may 
have had, killing Cassie mikt^s him into a monster. 

fckjth doctors presume to play Gtd: to decide the fates oi 
other pivpie, even Ut the extent of who shimld live and who 
i^hould die. But the film goes even further; when Parris 
returns to Kings Row as ihe new^ doctor,, he behaves in 

Ihe same way He is summoned by Mrs. Gordon to see 
Louise: lernfled of what Louise threatens to make public 
about Eh^. Cordon, Mrs, Gordon wants Parris to silem,H' htT. 
Bui, fust as she warts lo pn^tecl thi- memory of Ck^rdon, so 
Parris wants to protect Drake: he's convinced that Drake is 
better off in ignorance abtml Gordon's sadistic revenge. And 
so, Parris actually contemplates doing whal Dr. Gordon 
thnaten^xl and Mrs Gordim wants: have Dmise committed, 
even though he, too, know^s she isn't ill. The film goes nght lt> 
the ixlge of completely subverting its hero, of making him, 
t<xi, into a moruster. 

lhat (he two doctors should be the film‘s villains is 
remarkable. The doclor in small -town mel{>drarnas is iradi- 
lionally a highly ri^spexTed memtvr of iIh" bturget^is commu- 
nity, often, indeed, a moral authority to whom the hero or 
heroine will turn for advice. In the ISOs melodramas men^ 
liontxi earlier, the diKtor - w^ho ticcurs in almt^st all of them - 
is precisely such a figure. In other word.s, in this respect Kings 
is a dixisively more subversive work than its more laud- 
ed successors- 

The evil dominance of the two doeti>rs is further expressed 
by their powers to suppress dissent. Sam Winters, the sheriff, 
was present when Gordon operated on Drake, and we learn 
afterwards that he w’as fully aware thal ibt* legs w\'ren't bro- 
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but hu kept silent. Even more damrunj^ ide- 

olof^iirally speakmp, is the w^y Qvliinel ^^ffini^ton is impli- 
cated. Until Gt^rdou's death, Skeffinj^tc^n is only e%*i?f seen in 
his company^ and so wc naturally assume that the two men 
are friends. Thus il hardly seems likely that Skettinji;ton could 
ha\'e remained in Uital isrLt>rance ot Ck^rdi^n's predileirtion tm 
sadistic operations- We note ihal Pams had suspected him 
S4ime lime a^t> — as is shtiwn when be asks Tower if Cordon 
can be trusEed » and Sketfinp;ton himselt is noE surprised 
vi^heit Parris asks him aKmt Louise's acoisations- But this 
raises the highly damaging question: w'hat was I his hgure of 
patriarchal authoriEy diving all those years w'hilst his friend 
w^ent anvund killing and maiming pet^ple? 

As is indicatcsi by the tw^o linked moments in Ehe pro- 
logue, the doctors exercise a particular control over 'I he 
upstairs'. The confinement to bedrooms of both Drake and 
Louise in the later stages of the movie is a direct consequence 
of Gordon's buEchery^ of r>ake, and it is a further measure of 
Crfvrdivn'h fiivwef I ha I, even after his death, they both remain 
confitii’d. In Kings Row, the bedrevoms upstairs are associated 
w'ith imprison mi'nt, pain, dying, 'castralion' and Ehe threat of 
losing one's mind and^ with the exception of Madame von 
Eln's dying, these asstxriations arise directly from the doctors' 
activitii^. In other words, they do not simply suppress sexual- 
ity, bu I turn the bedrtvom into a site of agony. 

In the film's opening shot. Kings Row is introduced 
thrt^ugh the lown sign, which reads "A giMid Eown - A good 
clean tow'n - A gcMHi low^n to live in - and a good place to raise 
your children'. Once one has seen thi' film, the' irony of this is 
obx'ious. t>ne of Ehe mtwl mmarkable features of the film as a 
smalLtipwm melivdrama is Ehe almost total absence of religion: 
five significant characlcmi die, but we see no funerals and, in 
particular, we see no church or pnest Ihroughtnil the movie. 
The only positive reference to religion is Randy's 'Mary, 
bli'sstHj msithor ol C#[>d', repealed three times when Parris 
returns frivm Vienna to see Drake, but it is mon' than matched 
by Cassie's hysterical outburst against an inaccessible God, 
Implicitly, ^ings Row seems like a town in the grip of I he 
Devik contrivlli.xJ, until ihk- last few scenes, by two motisinpus 
doctors, wht^se very' ability ttJ 'play is a measure not jusE 
of Eheir evil, but also of a society w'bich frequenlly seems 
helpk^sslv in their pow-er. 


Melodrama of E r i u m p h : the children 

In aru( Awenour Cbrrnw*', 1 suggt*st a number <vf 

theiiretical appnvaches to film melodrama, using as a starling 
pi>int Robert H. Heilman's ihi.xvrtes abi^ut theatrical melExira- 
ma, in w'hich he distinguishes belw^vn the three fundamental 
dramatic modes of tragedy, melodrama and cxvmedy." Briefly, 
he distinguishes mekidrama from E raged y in terms of 'divid- 
ednt's^i': in mehpdrama the world is dtvidiHl <into givod and 
evil, weak and strong, oppressed and oppressors!, whilst man 
Ls 'w-holek in tragedy^ man is divided, tom betw'een aunfticl- 
ing valuta and desires. And so, in melodrama the fortvs with 
which the hero most grapple are exlemal - oppression, cor- 
ruption etc: w'hereas in tragedy the forces are internal. He 
then distinguishes melodrama from comedy in terms of 
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'acceptance': I he melixJra malic mtnie is one of protest, resis- 
tance, challenge etc; whereas I he comic mode is one of 'accep- 
tance': aEXf>mmiLKjaliipn, oimpromise, 'a avming to lerms with 
■^the ways t>f the w^uvrld"'. A usc'ful devviopment of Heilman's 
model may be found in James Smith's rmvTuigraph on melcn 
drama, in which he divides melixlrama into three' sub-cate- 
giviles: rnelixlrama-s of triumph, defeai and protest. 

With its polarisation of gcKvd and evik and its constant 
sense of a world in which the young ptxvpie hAvv kv struggle 
against oppression etc,, ^i^ys Rltu’ is a clas.sic example of melo- 
drama on the Heilman mcKiel What Heilman n,‘b‘rs to as the 
'morevpathic' state of charactet> in meliidrama manifests itself 
above alt in the impulsiveness of the young people: the ten- 
dency to react 'blindly' lo events, lacking a sen.se of self- 
awareness. But il is often the case that the finest mekidramas 
can, nevertheless, articulate a Tragic' perspective through I he 
very blindness of the characters. This occurs in Kin^.^ Run’ in 
Ehe way that Drake, seeking to proiect t^arris's repuiation, 
steps in to claim that he wvis Cassie's boyfriend. Parris is 
'blind' in that it nex'er occurs to him that Cassie a^uld have 
been pregnant: a rather serious failure of perception for a 
future dtitlof- Drake is "blind' in a generous senM', thinking 
only to proiect Pams, and without amcem for his owm repu- 
tation. Bui, as noted, his cbim leads to Dr. Gordon con.sider- 
ing that he has hard evidence of Ehake's promi.scuity, which 
results in Drake's losing his Neither of the young men 
grasps the conivcction: in particular^ Pams never realises that 
it wa.^ Drake'!^ generosity on his account that prompted 
Ciordon's ivvtTige. 

Nevertheless, despite the grip of the malevolent doctors 
over the li\'es of the young people, Rmt^ is aK>ve all a 

metExIrama of triumph, fn fact, it becE>me> alrntwi risibJy so at 
the end Having decided to tell Drake the truths Parris then 
keeps Drake, Randy and the audience absurdly in suspense 
by quoting two verses Ejf ffenley's /pinicfws belbre gelling to 
tht' point. I brake's macHon to the revelatiEm that tht' amputa- 
tion of his legs w'as unnecessary is much better handled - a 
mixture of relief, anger, defianE.^^ and liberation - but the film 
cannot stop there and, whilst Kiirngold goes over the tesp with 
Iht' sudden intnHiiictitm of a cht>ir, Parris iti last stvn running 
like mad across a field we've never seen before to embrace 
Elise. hi.s substitute love. 

Hw the mekKjrama becomes w hyperKdic il vergt«i on 
the pirnKlic. But the film is frequenEly in danger of this; not 
only diX's it have the typically dynamic thrust of a Warners' 
movie, but its dramatic mtxle b 'melodramaiic', full of 
extremes t>f emolion. Many scenes risk seeming risible: 
Drake's 'Where's the rest of me?' is a particularly notorious 
example. Although I still fec'l that the scene - when Drake 
wakes to discover that his legs have been amputated - con- 
veys a genuine' sense of terror, il is very difficult to bltKk out 
the exlra<inemalic associations; Reagan ev en used Ehe line as 
the title of hi.s 19ti.‘^auti pbiography . 
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As j fnelixlr^ma of triumph. Km^>^ diarrik^itisps the 
struj^k- uf the y^iung pt^oplv^ tu conquer obstacles, to bre.ik 
frc«e from upprewiionH to live oTJt their liv'es passiiyrulely Jiid 
intensely. But when, as with Cassie and Ia^oisc, I he restric- 
tions prove tiKi sirtmji, their anger and frustratiun is Iranslal- 
ed into scrnie eT^lrat^rd inary outbursts and scenes of hysteria. 
Here, iw.\ the film registers 'mekHiramatic excess'. Louise's 
two scenes of confrontation with her parerits have already 
been mentioned: Cassie's last scenes with Parris are even 
more extreme. In the scene by the pond, she finds herself 
unable to tell him what she intended and abruptly substitutes 
the news that his grandmother is dying; then, when Parris 
starts to cry,i she becomes more and more distraught, and 
ends with her frenzied ti-utburst of hatred against everything. 
Their last scene together occurs in Drake's housi;% where 
Parris is slaying aller the death of his grandmother. Cassie 
arrives ai the door in an extremely agitattxl state and begs 
Parris tti take her with him lo Europe. She is unable lo explain 
why she has changed her mind - earlier, when he had pro- 
pped that I hey marry on his return frtim Europe^ she had 


recoiled from the llumghl “ and, when he tn^iiato, she flees 
from the hciu-sc^ as abmpily as she arrivt.d. 

The melipdramatic heightening here and elsewhc^re in the 
film may be rx^lated to Peter Brooks' lh«>ries. Brm>ks argui,^ 
that the heightened rhetoric of melodrama hix^aLs thrciygh the 
'reality principle' lo express basic desires and primal slakes of 
being. It is like ihc' dream wcirld in its direemess, its plenitude 
of expression, its untrammelled emotional u Iterances.'* In 
Lc^uise's case, she is confronting a father who is mon.slri^us, 
and the pc»wef of the confrontation is an expression of I he 
htsm^r of her predicament But Cassie's case is more compti- 
caled; here I he reasons for her hysteria art- never made clear. 
Nevertheless can make of it as a reflection of her 
impi’^ssible wish to express the inexpressible: the inner ton 
men! of her condition. We can explore this turlher by con^hid- 
ering w'hal would seem lo lie behind her hyslt-ria in ihisa^ last 
scenes 
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In bcith M.L*ni^ it hvols n?dS4)nabl4L' to jssuihl* Ihyil s\w 
is tom lx‘lwwn hifr fiyr Pjms, and he-nce her ts'ish 
not to hurl him, and htr kmtr tl^ ht’t father. With this in 
miiid^ f wt>Lild inierpret her hystena in I he first as 
arising frt>in her inabihty to tell Pams about her ‘secret', 
which could be either her faiher's dia^nosii of 
schizophrenia or st^methin^ inore sinister. That she is 
aware tif a bkiekaj^e between herself and rarris is regis- 
tered clearlv in the farewell at the stile, when she recoils 
from his proptwal. And her outburst by the pond 
seems like an example of displacenirent: 1 1 is her father 
she really wants to hale, but - unlike Louse - she cannot, 
and so she displaci.’Ti ht.-r haln.d outwards. Her distress in 
the final scene - and her desperate wish h> C'Sc’ape King^ 

Row with Parris - would then logically stem from her 
discovery that she's pn^gnant, which her father, in his 
omnisaent way in his knowing about Madame von 
Eln's cancer^ alsii knowsabouh Hence Cassie is lerrified 
of what hi- might do, a tem>r which is ptTfectly (ustifi^^d 
since he kills her lakT tfuit night. 

Cassie's hysterical entrance inlt> Drake's house is also 
one ot the iristances of Iht^ motif, introduct'd in thi^ pro- 
logue, of Ibe voung p£H>ple making wild/ uninvitevU 
unet peeled incursions inlo houses. Further to I he two 
instances in the prologue, examples are (3) Drake and 
Parris with Louise at the Cordons, resulting in a con- 
frontation with her parents as sot^n as I he latter arrive 
hi>me, f4i Pams surpiising fassie in her lather's study 
during a storm, (5) Parris throwing sttmes al Drake's 
windi>w laier that night to ask if he can stay the night, 

£6)1 Cassie's hysterical incursion inlo Drake's house to see 
f*arris, (7> Drake turning up at the Toweti^' after iht' mur- 
der and suicide and claiming that he was Ca^i^ie's 
bovfrii-nd, {8> Drake bursting inlo ihe Monaghans^ to Npeak lt> 
Randy's fatbtn' about taking Mandy 'buggy -riding , 1^) Louise 
bursting into the Monaghans' in an attempt to rc^ach Drake 
and tell him that the amputation of his legs was unne(.\*ssary 
and tlOli Parris bursting into Drake's bedroom at the end to 
spout petetry and, eventually, deliver Louise's message. 

The separate incursions can analysed in different ways. 
Three of thi-m {Nos. 3, 4 & §1 concern one of the young men 
appmpriafmg, or attempting to appropriate, a daughter from 
her father. But, whereas Drakt^ confronts the father - first Dr. 
Cairdon; then Mr. Monaghan - Parris does m^t, although hi^i 
usurping of paternal authority is shown clearly enough in the 
legation of the ensuing passiiimate love scene in Tower's 
study. Nevertheless, in No. 7 Drake is in li'ffect conlronling 
pairiarchal authority - the full complement of Colonel 
Skeffington, Dr. Cordon and Sam Winlers - on behalf of 
Parris, a substitution which has devaslating consequences. 
The hyslericjl incursions of Cassie (No. b) and Louisa- (No. 9) 
may alsip bt- connected. Each young woman is driven by a 
fear/ hatred of hef father, but she cannot speak abi>ut this: 
Cassie because she's ttxi frighlemd, and Unsise bi-cause she's 
pn^veniid from doing so. 

In generaL the 'dramatic incursions' represent altempts by 
the young people to break thniugh the barriers erected by the 
older generation; scKiiaL ses^ual and psychological. Kandy's 
exclusion fnvm the mt^tif suggests that she is the most settled 


and least troubled of the younger gimiTation. Hoiv^ever* she is 
involvid in a separate thread hert^ a thread which connecis 
with the remaining aduU incursions, both of w^hich concern 
Parris entering Drake's bedriH^m (Nos. ^ and 10). In order to 
discuss this, it is necessary to Itnik at the film's gay subtexl. 

Drake's (many! relationships wrth the young women of 
the town are all either trivial (the Koss sisters) or frustrated 
(l.ouise) until Parris leases Kings Row-: (bi-n, immidiately, he 
begins to date Kandy who, moreover, is coded as a tomboy. 
The hoitioefotic implicatiorLs of ihis are undeniable, and they 
iKcur in a number of other details: Parris going from his first 
M'xual experience wrth Cassie to 'bunk with' [3rake (these i wo 
scenes - which begin with incursion nos. 4 & - are 

linked in Ihe way Partis signals his presence to the person m 
the house via a w-indow); the phrasing of his letter from 
Vienna to Drake, in which he wishes for 'the sight ol your 
face, the wund of vour laugh'; the way that, once the full real- 
isation of the Ic^ss of his legs hits Draker it is Parris be cries for. 
And their reunion is extraordinarily like a lovers' reunion, 
even, to the extend of Randy leaving the room (and blessing 
Mary!) Furthermtsre, on a psychtiatvalytical reading, the film 
is surely saying that involvement with womim results in eas- 
tratiem.^ the psychic damage of w-bich can only bc^ healed 
through male understaiKJing rather than female sympathy. 

Randy's place m this is, accordingly, problematic. 
Although she dix's not make a dramatic iriCUtsion into a 




hous4.\ she Ls neverthelev^ in e^ch ui \hwv highly 

drdmdtie enlrarK^^i intv Drive's lH%lnK»Ti in htT vwn huuse. 
In \ hv firsl; she is ^ummnned tv ctinfirrn tUv htnrorof the eas- 
tratinn; 'Where's the rest of me?' The second Is Drake and 
Pams' reunion, in which she brings l^arris into ihe 
but then is displac^sJ from the nptmn by Ihe intensity of the 
scene between the twv men. Drake is w ashamed of his phys- 
ical state that he averts his eyeSj but Farris nevertheless con- 
tinues to insist on his lovep pressing his ehet^k nesvt tiP his 
friend's. The third entrance is dtiubly significant, ft is also the 
final instance of a dramatic incursion into a house and. as 
Parris am%es in the K^JnK^m. Randy tries to sli>p him, there* 
by acting in the pUa* of the dipctors iTower, Cairdun, Parris 
himself, who slops Louise) who had hitherto blinked access 
to the bedroom in crucial ewirlier instances. But. if il \ooks as il 
Parris and Randy are struggling over Drake, it is in fact a 
struggle over what is best for Drake, and Kandy submits to 
Farris's greater aulhonty. Parris announcers that he has not 
come as Drake's friend, but as his dtictor. And, in telling 
Drake that I he amputatiim of hi.s U^gs w as C iordon's revenge 
for Drake's dating Lnuise, Parris brings into the open the 
impt>rt of the psychoanalytical subtext. Ihm^ever, in a great 
moment of Oedipal defiance. iJrake refuses to be broken by 
his castratiijn: 'Wh*,'rn> did Guerdon think I livi^i - in my legs?' 
The ending thus liberates him: w'ltb Drake no longer ashamed 
of his btxJy, he and Randy will be able to go w^ithouE shame 
into the outside w^orld. Kiornsiver, by insisting hm that he is 
acting as Drake's diKlor, Parris also n^articulales his own 
relationship with Drake; Randy and Drake are brought 
together, rather lhan separated. Although one feels strongly 
that the intensity of the relationship bi^twa'n the two mvn is 
in no sense diminished - Parris's py at Drake's resurreclion' 
is clearly that of a friend * il is now able 
to co-exisi wUth Drake and Randy's mar- 
riage. 

fn its insistence on intense love 
between men, the film i?^ remarkably 
pnpgressive. !:^teve N'eale has suggi.'^l^sj 
that, in inekHlrama, 'the narrati^'e prti- 
cess is inaugurated by the eruption of 
(helero)sexujl desire into an already 
establisbi’d MKial ordet'.ic But in 
R^nl^ heterosexual desire erupts only lo 
be virulenlly repressed, w hereas the k>ve 
bctw'cen Drake and Partis seems 
unboundedx and prtnJuces two of the 
film's great moments of ecstasy: the 
reunion and Drake's tremendous burst 
of libiTation at the end. How^^'ver, Drake 
is not the only recipient tif Pains's amaz- 
ing capacity for love: consider the w^ay 
he lifts up his grandmother like a lover, 
carries her across I he bedroom a nd 
declares that he's crazy ^ibout her. This 
eim^tionalisition of the hem is extremely 
unusual in a Holly w'ckhJ mipvie, even a 
meksdrama. Inlelligertt, cultured (piantJ- 
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playingL sensiti%^e (cnes), Parris represents I he sort of effefe 
Europeanised male who is traditionally displaced by the 
lough. nt> ru>nserLse, potent AmtTtcan male Hertv km, the film 
giws against exptx'tatic^ns, as is discussed below'. 

In particular, Parris's capacity for loving means that the 
film can pm vide him with a substitute love, Elise, to w’hi^m he 
is able to attach the same sort of feeling a^i he had for Cassie. 
Nevertheless, |he way in which Flise is 'conjured up' like the 
gh^^st tif Cassie is si^ outrageous that it could ptissibly be 
unique in the llollyw^EXhi cinema. Parris ha.>« jusi spoken to 
Colonel Skeffington abiput hLs fear of 'meeting ghwts'; then, 
as he returns to the stile, he suddenly sees a young w'oman, 
dresstxf (like Cassie) in a flowing wrhite dress, down by the 
pond. For a moment, he thinks fshe a Cassie. Tht^ st'nse of her 
as a pn>fection of his desires is overw- helming; a sense rein- 
k>n.\xi by tht' W'ay that she and her father come from Vienna 
and now li^e in Parris's old house. To Colonel Skeffington, 
Parris was unable to describe Kings Row as 'home' - it 
Kvame 'I he place J grew' up in'. Now, as he re-enteis his old 
houses he says 'It's like cc^ming home'. 


Parents and parent figures 

A further instance of the film's idt'ological audacity lit^ in il.s 
attitude til wK'ial class and national background. The latter 
enters into the equation because of the film's highly unusual 
stress on the European conneclion; firsts in Parris’s back- 
ground, then in Elise's. The variables may bi- laid out as a 
ftrid; 

What isi most remarkable about the film's representations 
here Is who falls on which side of the film's gEUHl / bad moral 


Giris 

PAHkNTS 

Country & class 

C assioTEiW't'r 

falher : bfid (dies) 

American/ middle 

(dk-s) 

mother: 'mad' (dies) 


LEiuiseC.EPrdon 

father: bad (dies) 
mother: bad. bul w'eak 

American/ middle 

Randy Mimaghan 

father; gixid 

Irish -American/ W'Eirking 


(+ brother: gtnxl, but weak) 

Elise Sandor 

father: gotxi 

European/ middle 

Bo^s 

PARr^T~FIGl;RES 

CPUNTIY ^ CLASS 

Parris Mitchell 

grandniEither: giHid (dies) 

European- American/ middle 

Drake McHugh 

Aunt Mamie: unkrwiwm' 
(dies) 

American/ middle 

* A pm frum ht'f yell to iJunng the preti^gue. the only reltfefve li> 

thi- vinvx-n AylK Mamir is (rnffl Mrs tU.irdEin 'tv's a rnerty yviur Aunt 

MamK' kMi"t alive to ysHi ihow^ d jv^' . Tho thal A uni Mjmhi 

pnsbobly Iwksnig.*' In the American middk^-claiw p. 
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spixJnim: the nii Ami^ficdii jxirt^nts tlhi.* Tiswers Lind 

ihf tUirdivns) .Iff Kid', whilsl Jhi’ iv[irkiiip;-t‘ljhs Ami^rkiin 
pnin-nt iVlr. V1i^iiLiji>h.iiiLli iind the p^ircnts nr pjrt'nt-hguri'^ 
with j f'u rtipiL^T n timni'Stiinri nVirris's griii\d.tiintht.T jnd t’iise's 
kithcr) .iTL' 'gsHKf Thus the ^ilm sur|^risingly nubvt'rsivi?: 
ihi^ AmLTiL.in niiddle-t tLiss t.ithnrs are sadists ^ind itiuriirfvr^, 
whilst 4ill the \'.i I uls in^vstL'd ir iht* wnrkmg tkiss 

and in EiurtipiMn imn^igr+iEits whn Kiivt- krpt tlinir t:i]d- world 
siMi^ibililtL's and culmru The uiiufllinn implicit in C iik>ncl 
SkcttiiiglimS rHcrciuc li> what has been kni>wn tis hi^ppt^n in 
'soTne rt'iTii'h' kiwii in Kurnpe' i^ ci>niplclely' rt?vcrs<*d 

Tht' l-'iirt^fH\in - pr<.\kittiiiiantly Austrian ■ cnnntsrtion is 
p^irticularly strcssLiJ nnl only dn Hlist* Lin^J htT talhiT cnmt- 
frnrri Vicruiii hut sht\ like ]\ims, is musical; thus sup- 

plies htsth art (miisii ) iiiid scit-nci.' (|>**ychnanLilysisl. tTheir 
sharevi music leachcr is alsn f imnank .S The casting nt Maria 
t>usjx-nskaya as Madiime Vi>n Fin means that I he cha racier' s 
natuina li I V is sismewlMt indi-^i-rmitiiiEc.bul I ihink - as m the 
novel - she's supposed to he Fre tu h (her husband was 
Gorman), but there is no quest ion that the film approvi-s i>l 
her poweiiul culturLil intluenco over PhUtIs At the end of the 
scene m which it is tirst ^“^lahlkl’fctsi ihiit she is dyingi Colonel 


Skeffingttm, addressing Dr. Gordon* 
delivers a p^swerful iribulo to Iut: 'When 
she passes, h^n*' much ^‘Wissc's wiih her - a 
whole way ot life; a is'ay of gentleness and 
h<inour and dignity ' these things are 
going, I lenry, and they may never come 
back to this world'. 

When ParrisH as the new dtKltJr tjf the 
town, has to make his moral decision 
alxiut w'hat to do abciut Louise and Drake^ 
the conflicting influences are starkly there. 
On the one hand* he can follow Dr. 
Gordon altmg the paih oi repressitin and 
perpetuate the past tyranny: Ixiuise will 
hL‘ committed. PJrake wnti remain in ign^H 
rana\ On the i^ther^ he can act with 'hon- 
our and dignity' and lace rather than 
repress the problem, As he says to Flisen 
whenever he had a problem that w'as too 
big tni him, he w»uld consult his grand - 
m^T^her- And Si\ in making him see w^hat 
he must do, Elit'e is acting in place of 
Madame von Eln as the voice of 
I European) reason. 

The question of class comes into fiKus 
in the relationship btlw^eim Drake and 
Kandy. Theirs is a common siluation of 
small-low- n meh’dramas: he's from 
uptown; she's friim dow^nlowm <lhe other 
side of the tracks). When, nine years after 
they sw'ung im the rings as children, 
Drake and Randy re-meeL she says to 
him: A ou never did come Kick to Elroy's 
kv thni.se'. And altKiugh this is partly to 
remind ihe audience whu Kandy is 
(although top-bilk*d, Ann Sheridan dws 
no| appear until this; scenl^ over an hour 
into Ihe movieL there is also the SL>cial pi>inl: what Kandy 
means is that I>ake never retiirrud to her ^lart Mi town see 
her again. 1 hey start going out ttigether immediately* but 
ITrake confining t<i bw her at first as a girl from acrtiss the 
rLillroad tracks, stimeone lo lake buggy ‘f id ing and have a 
giHxl time with. ^ Earlier w'e saw^ him dtung the saitH’ with the 
R(>sh sisEers.) [.otiise, by ci>n Erast, was Ehe st^rt of rt^peclable 
middWlassgirl a Kiy of his background married. 

L>rake needs to bt' educated away Irom his class- bound 
pcTspeL'live, a priKess which ihe film shows as nvX a little 
traumatic. TEianLs to a thieving bank prt^sident (more small- 
town ctnruplionL Drake loses all his mcmey and. to avoid 
KiCiimmg a I ramp, he goes to Kandy's father to ask for a jiib 
on the railroad. And, alElumgh it could he argued EKil having 
to w'ork is gtHid for Drake, he himsc'll di>es not seem very 
happy w'lEh his lowly status When Randy tells him he‘s up 
for pronu>Eioii. he rt^plies Tw^enly or thirty years like that and 
Ml be sismeivhert''. Here ihe film is registering ideological 
tensions' Drake needs to prove himself as a worker to be fully 
accepted into K^mdy's w^orld; L>rake is ttKi ambilious to sus- 
tain such a ride. Signifiranlly, his accident eliminates the 
problem .-\fttTGt.srdon has hutchen-d l>rake. the film's priori- 
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necwisAiily Drakf's rehabili^atian Iwcomt^s the 

o%^er-riding concern. Randy's insislence th^t they should 
marry, Pams's advice ^mm VienrLA * now hackiid up with a 
scientific undersianding of Pfake's pri>blems - all becotne 
part of the pn>iect to help Drake recover his psychological 
health- tn particular, Parris advises Randy to find a way to 
start Drake working again: a plan which she executes with 
finesse. She reach vatc% an old interest of Drake's in a real 
estate pmject and, alth^nigh he's now financing a 'honu-s for 
the workers' project rather than his original homes for the 
rich' one, it is significant that he is no longer a worker^ he's a 
capitalLst. 

A further feature of the film's indictment of the middle 
class at the expense of the working is that Gordon's I wo vK' 
tims, Mr. Mackinti^h and l^rake. are both living down by the 
railrtud tracks, t.e. in the film's terms, both an? wortang^lass- 
Thai Gordon should only take his revenge on Drake after the 
latter has lost all his money and become a worker seems sig^ 
nificani here: as if ani>ther thread to the revenge were Drake's 
lowly class position. 

Giv'en the malignancy of the two doctors, it is essential 
that both die. Parris's moral vacillation over w^hat to do about 
Drake and tjouise represents the last moment at which the 
old, corrupted middle-class order holds sway over the 
younger generation; once Elise has made Pams realise what 
he must do, the trajectory of the movie is towards an exhik' 
rating liberation from the past? the throwing aside of years of 
vicious Tepa*ssion It is perhaps only to be expected that the 
meltKlrama should become excessive here: the sense of tri- 
umph is so slmng. 

icings conlains a number of themes which became 
commonplace in I he small-lown melodramas; the 
destructive pressures of scKlal class, in p^irtictilar the gossip 
and Censure^ of middle-class moral isers: small-tow^n sadism 
and corruption; the oppression of the younger generation by 
the older, here specifically articulaled through a father/ 
daughter relationship tn which the father represses the 
daughter's sexuality; the family as a breeding -ground of neu- 
rosii. But in a number of these respects the film goes far 
beyond any of the 'RUs wi>rk.v Its charnpioning of European 
cultural influence at the expense of American is alsti quite 
exceptional; I can think of no other Hollyw'ood film which 
adopts an equivalent perspective. The film is also highly 
sviphisticatisi in its articulation of motifSp in parhcular the use 
of different sites wiihin Nnases to suggest a malev^olent power 
structure and the young people's passionate aElempIs to com- 
bat thLs. 

In discussing the Him. I have said little abc^Jt imagery- In 
fad; the film is typical of Men^fies' work, full of rather static 
and self -corcscious deep focus compositions; the work of a tal- 
ented art designer rather ihan a film director. NeverthelesSr 
there would to bt' a pattern to some of this imagery, e.g. 
Men/ies' penchant for foregrounding such objects as coffee 
pots and kl.^tlts tends to iKvur in contexts where the underly* 
iog subjtxt of the scene is death. The assodatiuns accumulate 
steadily IhrougiKmt the film. In the first example, which is the 
last scene belween Parris and Dr. Tower, the subject they 
can't talkabi>ut is Madame von Elm's immineni death, and the 
mijJc-rn-scnir shifts t(j foreground the coffee pot as Towner 


shifts to change the subject. When fkrris diH’s linally realise 
that his grandmoihcr is dying, a metal btiwl and jug on a 
table in the bathrtHJm are framed in the left foreground and 
the deep focus composititm extends through the open diHsr of 
the bathroo-m across Maduume von Eln's bedroom tc? the door 
Dppwite, through which first Parris and then Anna, the maid, 
enter. (ThLs shot set^ms to be selfHxmsciously nuhJelled on the 
famous deep focus shot in Karu\ when K*ine bursts* 

into Susan's bedroom after she has allempted i^uicide and I he 
glass which aintained the sleeping draught is framed in the 
left foreground J In the scene before Leake's accidL'nt. a a?lfee 
poi Ls again foregrounded , and it thtm stands in for' I^ake m 
the subsequent scene of I he accident, being pinched by the 
train's wheel much is Tiid, Randy's brother will later describe 
Drake as having been pincNxJ. By the time of the final use of 
the motif, when Parrih asks Col. Skeffington his opinion on 
Louist^'s accusations, the assixiation has become explicil. For 
the line Son, men have often killed other men whti were afterr 
their daughters', the film cuts to a foregrounded kettle, with 
Skeffington and Parris behind- And this shot seems like a con- 
scious reference back to the use of the n>ffee ptit in I he first of 
these scenes: Parrises response^ half Eo himself^ Ls Murder' 
and one feels strvmgly thal it is Tower be is thinking of, not 
Ctirdon 

These examples may seem a lillle 'heavy hand but they 
indicate the thought Men/k's gave to imagery: Q>ni' u'UAr 
WjH(f <1939), which he alsti designed, has much Ehe same stirl 
of self-consciousness v^f effect Rmewas madeenlirely in 

the studio, which meant that every aspect of il.s design t"E>ii/J 
be carefully i,v>nln^lled. James Wong Do we mentions turtlwr 
that Menzies wt^uld even specify w'hich ]en.s he wanted used, 
and Ehal the sets were designed precisely tohisslory-boardcxJ 
shoEs: 'if yi>u varivxl ywr angle by an inch, y-c^u'd shw\ over 
Ehe lop'-i^* 

The contributions of Menzies, Wong Howe and Wood 
w^^re undoubkxily highly productive, but Ehc^ persi^n with El\e 
greatest influence over the film's underlying prsijecE was 
undiiubtedly Casey Robinx^n. Although I he source^ of much 
of the film's subversiveness lies in Bellaman's novel, it was 
Robinson who found ways of presenting I hat subvci^ivetH'ss 
in the finished film- flail Wallis w^asa strong proviua?r, but he 
w'as not particularly committed to films w'hich adopEed a crit- 
ical slance Eow^ards America, as his subsc'quenE projecl. I he 
nausea tingly paEriotlc VanJbv pkNadfi* fliiiridy (Michael C urti/, 
1942), makes clear, As for Sam Wood, he would laler be 
involved in organising the Motion Picture Alliance for the 
I’reservation of American Ideals. Indeed, one feels Ehal. if he 
had grasped just how pn.>foundly anii^Amc^'an 
really was, he w^ould have been appalksi Robinson, by con- 
trast, was a brilliant scriplwriler, whi>se wx>rk.s ■ especially his 
films for Bette Davis - consisientiy display a highly radical 
edge: see also Andrew^ Britton's article on N^Ttc*, And 

he certainly did know w'hat he w’as doing. Interviewed in 
I9?7 in connection with a conference in Melbi>urne which 
paid tribute to his work, he referred to 'the American small 
town, which I destlX^Vixl in Kindis 
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Ewjurj Mulvcy' um.-*, (Iu' ivrtn mt^ltxlraina 2 d dignity a narrahve 
iKeII ih i-tt] Ibu ^L^malDdnd overtly equates ivtiman with 

fH'xualilyJ The meliKiraina Lnvi^itigat^'S the crisis of the hero- 
ine trying to express sexuality and tind a sexual idenlity in a 
maie'doininattxl MKiety. Cukor's Hchrr in Pmk isi a dis- 

eoufM' on female sexuality that utili^.es ceriain aspects of a 
genetic mtsie alltm mg piilerilial lor herome to express an 
active identity^ since the w^estum genre is based on action 
(although thi^ IS usually associated w^ilh I he oeniral male priv 
lagonist). T'i'it C^wp^ir Rqxfrt is also a disenurse on female 
sexuality hut, unlike Ht//er in Pink Tights which has the 
advantage i>i duipLaafnent Ihrough generic cofiventions and 
the Cover t^f being a period piece, il addrxrsses the issues in 
leiins of contemptirary stH'iety, which produces a series of 
problematics for the material and Cukor's treatment of it. 

In part, Cimpm^n Rcpiiri has an inherent pniblem in 
that il iti based on Irx ing Wallace's s^^nsationalistic best-selling 
lUivel which is literally premised on a male investigation ink> 


female sexuality^ using a Kinst'y-like sex surv^ey format J This, 
problem was cunipc^unded in that ihe bogus Iramework 
served lit raise 'controversiar issues, in particular frigiditv 
and nymphomania, causing the studio censtirship fears. 
Although censorship was beginning to relax in the early 
l^>s, I he studi4,)s were still uncertain about the treatment of 
such subjt'^i matter and the public's reaction to it in a film 
Finally^ 7/fc Rcparl, w-^hich w^as produced by 

Tw'entieth Century-R>x but released by Warner Bixrthers, was 
subiectid loa series of editings which resulted m the released 
version timilling scenes Cukor felt w-ete crucial. 

Cukor, in prim, claims self-imptmd censisrship cuis wm* 

1. Mulvi'y, "Afti-rlhouphts on 'VimijI riea^urt^dfiii NjrtiAto'r 

Ctncfn*,' In^^pinrsl by jh ihf “ friamrwwJ: lfi/lfi/17 iBurntn^ 

awi?. pp ]2'I5. 

2 - WiilLttv. Ini-inp^, TW (.'^fnnapp Ww Spjtnil. New Ammcan 

Libfaiy , tWiil 

3. "Ink^rx'iew with Cukor", i nEer>’ii.>wisJ by Itiylunl. 

f4llra L'M^rwF^-. No. M. Fall. I WiJ, pp l-t*. 
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ClJiir« BlooBt'SMinni'% — rik jHrrf^Dan icduinian iwl'th Chkd 


iTMilr by i^VL-n K'h>ri* a public prcvi^-w. - Pwml F. 
i)^nurinj^ Ihi' lai inambU' prci ii-w dT^jiticfllly ru-i'dil- 

i-d iht' entire ^llm, Warners restored some ot the ^ 0 €sla^e 
Zanu L'k delekHi bill made I heir i%wn euls.'^ CtTLSt>rship culs 
involved t la ire BlEH^EnS fEniMge, t"ipi\-ifi]|y in sevnt' where 
she raped and bej^ins after attemptinj^ to resist, to 

abandon herself to the experience The interview scenes, 
w'hieh (. ukiir eonsiden^d ihe element in the film, 

w'ere tampt^rt\i with by having; the long, sustained takes f.m 
lht‘ w omen brt^ken down inloa mtvre convenlional shot/ reac- 
liiin shot editing p^ittern (thereby shitting I he emphasis trom 
the W'omaii to (he man's iHiini o| view). A number of Umg 
imporlant emotional scenes playL\J by Jane Honda and Bhxim 
were cut, making stmie of iheir rear lions seem inctiherent; 
and. while (. uki^r ce^neeivt'd I he Fimda narrative as central, 
Ci]ynis Itshns's minor comic narralive, w^hich wvis the least 
damaged by censorship and re-editmg, came to ho more 
impikrlanl lhan lnteiiidi.x3. 


Jt is apparent I hat the studios panicked over the film 
Cukor shol, despite ihe fad that conwntional resiilu- 
tions had already been imposed on ihe narratives in 
the original conceplion- Yet, while Tftr Ch&pm&n 
Rrpori is a compromised and flawed w^ork, it si ill 
retains a amsiderable amount of interest in the pre- 
sentation of the four In particular, Cukor's 

treatment of Kathleen's/ Jane Fonda's frigidity and 
Naomi's/Claire Bloom's nymphomania can't be easi- 
ly assimilated into a male ^p>knt of viewi^' — "deviant' 
sex objects — because their sexual identities are 
placed in a social perspective shown to be dominat- 
ed by a male conception of sexual behaviour which 
is used in the serv ice of male needs and gratification 
To an extent, Cukor- is able to subvert the narrative's 
imp^>st'd identification with the male as investiga- 
tor/controller through Fonda's and Bloom's strong 
and intelligent performances which make them 
much more I Kan "fantasy' tib^ects, and by having the 
male characters either expose fears aW^ut their iden- 
lity or by showing them to be oblivious to their ego- 
a'nlred concepts of male sexual identity. Again, in 
Tftf ChiipJiBln f?ji 7 *prf, nirf only is the narrative concen- 
tration on the female pmlagonist but Cuki^ Is wtsrk- 
ing in rappfiri with actresses whei have mofx* talent, 
pi^iM^nality and appeal than their male co-stars, mak- 
ing audience identification with the male protagonist 
less slnmg. 

In such instances, Cukor's contributions serve to 
foregmuind the film's contradictions. Ostensibly, as 
an ideological project, the film is an endorsemen! of 
coniemporary bourgeois marriageH suggesting it is a 
desirable 'norm'. (The survey reveals 87% of the 
wx^men interviewed are happily manled.1 Vet, in Ihe 
four episodes, the women's marriages are either dis- 
astrous (Kathleen, Naomi) or lack fulfilment 
(Teresa /Glynis Johns, Sarah /Shelley Winters). The 
institution Isn't queshoned, but, instead, is showm to 
produce defiani or ^abnormal" behaviour^ which 
according to the film, leads to transgressions and 
possibly, as Naomi's narrative illustrates, self- 
desi ruction. Paul's/ Efrem Zimbalist, Jr.'s decision to marry 
Kathleen is the film's final narrative resolullon and it is 
approved by two male patriarchal figures. Dr. 
Chapman/ Andrew Duggan and Dr Jonas/llenry Daniel! 
who, otherwuse> have been at odds about the value and effects 
of Dr. Chapman's sex surveys. The marriage, which the film 
suggi^ts will N' succes^sfuJ, is used to indicate that Kathk^ 
has been "normalised' in both the sexual and social sense. 
Significantly, the marriage proposal is placed within the film 
as a respt^nw' to Naomi's suicide, implying that frigidity can 
be contained by the male whereas a nymphomaniac can't. 
Suddenly r Naomi, Kathleen's complementary opposite, is dis- 
missed as always having been doomed. And, while Paul is 
given st>me dtmbt abt^ut his authoritative pn^fessi^mal 
tion, he is endorsed by his personal resptmse to Kathleen 
which is meant to be read as her salvation. (Kalhleen's recu- 
p(.-ration is blatanily engineerxxi. f^aul is told shi^ isn't frigid; 
rathtT, her admirable premarital virginity' was denigraUxJ by 
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an impj.lient and huvKind)- 

StnicJurally, T/ji^ L^iisr/wjtrjj int^T-cut^ thv narrativiL^ 

541 that tht.’ four w^imrn's fi'^pm.so5i to Iht* survey nrv ptiraS- 
lolod. 1 1 IS obvusus from tho filmS prt>_^re>s that ihc ■dt'vict* 
was inherent in the original ameeptiisn, no doubt to reHeel 
the stvinin^ rafidomnt'ss the sun.ey. Cukor, on the olher 
hand, undermines ttse app-irent arbilrariness of the strucfure 
by develop] nj; parallels in the int^Tviews and through the 
chr4>ntpl4>f^y of narrative retmlu turns: Kathlt-vTi's and Naomi's 
intervu^s, which are conducteKi by Pan I, sene as brackets, 
and Naomi, the last to interviewed, is ^iven the first sij^jiif- 
leant narrative res4i]utHm. iTt^hnivally, the |ohns narrative is 
the first resoh ed but. as ptnntevl out, this nattatjve is of least 
emotiorral imptuianced 

Cukiir, as already ni>ti,dr plaLvd particular emphasis on the 
inlerviews; the scenes entail com merit on the w»men, the 
interviewer and the survey itsiOf tn this ctmtext, Kathk^n 
and Naomi are a limited ni>l i>nly in finding the experience 
degrading (which it is, given th^it the pretctitious and pseudw 
s^^ientific manner and claims ot the survey merely serve to 
object! Iv ttH-m), but also in iheir inv erse reactions of rebelSion 


to the interriJgation. Kathleen, when pressurtxl to discuss inti- 
mate sexual details of her marriage^ panics and flees, while 
Naomi's resfwnsc* to the probing ahtTui hv^ marriage failure is 
to directly ctinfront Paul and deny fton (he protective 
anonymity of the kslding st'rc'en, thereby asserting her ow^n 
subjiectnity. Their irrationar behaviour is a respimse to the 
extreme guilt they have been made tti let^i uivd4t the demands 
of patriarchy where temale sexuality is still rid weed by the 
male to a series of mutually exclusive identity labels. 
According to thesi* identitk-s, KathUvn and Naomi manift^st 
the virgin/whori' dichotomy which has bix’n ainstructed to 
fulfil male fantasii-s and, in addilitm, ser^-t^ as a means of 
control and domination- (In the 14lh Century^ this dichotomy 
was premised on mi^rality; in the 20th Century, psychiatry 
mediates judgement by designating 'normal' 
desires/bthaviiiur. This is I'specially true of the American 
psychiatric tradition which recaipiTates w hat is progressive in 
Freudian ttusiry by promoting psychmna lysis as a Il>i>I for 
producing social adjustment.) These w^omen are judged neu- 
rotic and believe this lo true, Vt-i it is their threat to the sta- 
bility of male control, w'hich is expressed through an inlelli- 
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inlegrity and yrTK^HonaS hotu-sly when confmnled with 
pressure submitn that makeis their scenes so imports nl in 
giving the tilm a feminist perspective on malertal which, 
ostensibly^ is about the deteat and cnntairLmeht ot the four 
women 

Actually Thf Chufman KrjK^rt can be read critically so lhal 
each ot Ehe narratives tunctions to expose ditterenl mechanics 
ot male domination, In each case, thL^ involves sorne fomfL ot 
humiliation fur the woman because of her id entity /actions. IE 
is necessary Eo look at the individual narratives to extract 
such a reading, since the film's resolutions iunction to 
acknowledge the male position of pow-er as pf.tsiHve, thereby 
making it appt^ar that the entire film is geared toward this 
end. 

As mentioned earlier, the film centres the investigation 
into female sexualiiy upon the eoncept of marriage, which is 
given the status of a definitive gauge of wTwien's success or 
failure as sexual beings. This is most apparcnl in Kathtecm''s 
narrative where her acceptance of marriage to Paul is equated 
with the ability to ts* a S4*xually resptmsive adult person The 
implicahon is that she is no longer the child /woman she has 
been for her father and first husband: yet, Ehe dynamics of Ehe 
relationship are shown to be based on a parental basis, 
hssentially^ the narrative illustrates how the Qedipal complex 
serves as a means by w'hich Ihe male defines ihe female. 
Kathleen's identity in her relations with men is stH>wn to be 
split between fulfilling their conflicting needs* which bolh 
assert (lover) and deny {daughter/ mother) her sexuality. In 
each case, Kathleen ls placed in a mle of subsefxiencv to the 
male ego which designates what Identity response it desires 
fl\>m her. Kathleen's fear and denial of her sexual identity is 
Ex^st acknowledged by her need to shift the emphasis from 
t>eing able lo experivnce sexual pleasure to her abilily to 
love'. In (Ih- film, this is shown to ins'olve an acceptance of 
and rt*specl hn the male authoritative position by being (as 
Paul puts it) 'Daddy's little girP.r tiui this demands that she 
assume a position of maternal plenitude- She denies her adult 
female st'xual identity for her father by indulging him in 
keeping boy's (pc^intedly, Ihe character's name is significant 
to Ihe failure of the marriage on his part) memory alive so 
that he K'C^^mes their son — the desired son her father never 
had. In addiEion, this diminishes her polential accomplish- 
menls (the tennis game, the wnling and editing of the btxik) 
to flaEter his and Btiy s 'masculine' abilities. This same pattern 
is prt^ent in Ehe relationship with Pauh Kathleen compli- 
ments him ('You seem so sure of yourself'}; and it is Kalhleen 
who nceefs lo make an apology for her juslifiid ang^^r al Paul's 
inirusion inEo Iht privacy PauTs parvrktal pKJsition is articu- 
lated in the narrative's concluding scenes where he^ in 
essence, is giving Kalhleen the (permission to accept a kind of 
sexual Identity — sexualily that exists within the confines of 
marttal obligations. Interestingly^ Kathleen's father has disap- 
peared from the narrative and, in fact, is half-heartedly 
accused of being an oppressive (bul well-meaning) parent. 

Ttu- mi^Kt Eelling \ isual images in the narrative are asstxr- 
ated with Kathleen's sense of entrapment: the tight frame in 
Ehe extended inlerview take,, and Ehe repealed image of 
Kathleen in hysieria attempting to defend herself against 
Boy's and Paul's accusation that she isn't 'normal'. Both 


scenes are shot with her backed up against a wall in her 
father's house which prominently displays a wuman-as-still- 
lif e painting. 

Like Kathleen's narrative^ Sarah's is expressly concerned 
with the sexual/pt^litical effect of Oedipal relations on the 
piMition of women. Sarah, in particular, is shown to be cir- 
cumst^bed within the confines of being seen as a maternal 
figure satisfying her husband's need to g^stify his identity as a 
responsible male w^ho supports a wife and family. Her sexual 
identity is alsu^ dictated by his conception of sexual needs. In 
reply to the question about the frequency of their relations, 
Sarah flatly tells the interviewer 'Saturday comes once a 
week'. Her attempt to escape being other than a domestic 
offers her the alternative of being a mistress, where her sexu- 
ality is secondary to her function to flatter Kred's/Kay 
Dan ton's ego as a desirable male. Unlike her stolid husband , 
Fred cullivaies an image of glamour, creative potential and 
sexual pfow'ess. In a flashback, it is made clear that he miti- 
jt€?s the 'romantic' affair. In fact, Fned secures his position of 
power over her by making Sarah believe that his wife is the 
obstacle preventing him fmm a complete commitment to her. 
In actuality^ Fred also controls this relationship, which is 
based on hLs wife offenng him financial security in return for 
the illusion that she is able to 'keep' such a supposedly desir- 
able male w'ho is obviously younger lhan herself. As in 
Sarah's marriage^ Fred's wife primarily fulfils a maternal 
need — in this case, trying to cater to her 'sun's' conflicting 
demand to be found desirable, while denying her the right to 
express this desire. (A similar situation is found in Kathleen's 
relation with her adolescent husband who asserts that she 
ihould be sexual when it pleases so that he can express 
his sexual needs,) 

While Fred's wife is degraded by him, Sarah suffers degra- 
dation from both Fred and her husband. When Sarah 
attempts to make a demand on Fred regarding the x^alue of 
Eheir relationship, he tokally re^ts her. The reieclion is partic- 
ularly brutal in that it is suged in a public place — (this is in 
contrast to the affair, which held 'romantic' connotations, 
with clandestine meetings and deceptions). The scene suc- 
cinctly expresses his disdain for and fear of a woman who 
threatens his security by demanding that her sexual and etm.v 
tional identity be respected Sarah, finding that she has no 
identity outside her husband's house, returns to him to be 
subjected to being forgiven Ihe transgression because of his 
genenTsiiy — maternal identity in exchange for a home, secu- 
rity and children is the imist she can expect to achieve At one 
pi>int in Ehe narrative, Sarah apEly identifies herself with 
Madame Bovary, but ultimately she is denied the dignity 
Flaubert /s character achieves in her final ad of rebellion. Of 
tbi- four actresses. Winters gives the m^ist muted per- 
formance and Cukor inv-ests this narratix^e w^ith a consider- 
able degree of poignancy relying on Winters' skill in pnojed- 
ing a vulnerability that makes the resolution of ihe narrative 
sevm espetially cruel- 

tn contrast to these two narratives, Teresa's satirical naira- 
Eive places less emphasis on the parent/ehild relation 
involved in marriage, although it is obvious that 
Geoffrey /John Dehner sees himself as both indulging 
Teresa's artistic caprices and, a I the same lime, channelling 
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h<?T into a^nsKrui:tin^ a culhviited pcrsf^ruility which 

will ^iodjlty dehne hvT l 1 iAdy" io ctimipkmenE hi^ iUi-otity 
as a 'gentleman'. 1 1 is Tert^ who rcali/i-s I hat th^r ptTft'ct" 
relationship — 'orderly, nvili/i-d, a^nstant' — beks sensuali- 
ty and passion. Although her atk^mpt to tind an outlet for 
these needs is treated m comic fashion, with Tetirsa in pursuit 
of Ed's/Ty Hardin's muscular beauty (Cukor shivts Hardin 
in a series of fcn^ach scenes that makt' it clear he is being 'oh^-- 
Hfied' by Teresa for her, and the audiences erotic pleasure^n 
the consequence of her endeav our is the dise^>eery ihal bc'ing 
j 'w'i>man' inslead oi a lady' means phv'sicality but wit him t 
sensitivity or |endern^>ss. CThe beach scenes have a visual 
metaph^ir for Ed's crudeness — the pumping oil derricks in 
the background and neit lo his house-) Teresa, in retreat inm 
Ed's mauling, abandons her eTuperimentation to bv treated as 
an actively sexual being and settles ftsr Geoffrey's sublimation 
of the eriJtk through The aesthetic' Teresan like Kathleen and 
Sarah, is also a maternal presence within the marriage. In iact^ 
her initial conscious respimst^ to Ed is that she a^uld bc‘ a civi- 
lizing influerkvon hiiriH precisely the image of herself that her 
husband has amstructed. 

Naomi, unlike these women, has refused to alkm- ht^r sc'x- 
uality to be contained within marriage, w hich makes her nar- 
rative I hi' film's most challenging confntmtation with woman 
as sexual being. Given I be film's pro^^T, Naomi's destruction 
is inevitable. Vet. Cukor's handling of Naomi and this narra- 
tive undermines any dismissal of her disruptive impacl. Like 


Angie /Si^pKia Imren in Hftlfr in Pink Ti^kts, Naomi asserts 
her sensuality and acts on erotic impulses; in addition^ she, 
toor amtests the lx>urgeois motion that female sexual activity 
must be restricted to a morK>gamous relation within the sanc- 
tion of marriage. The two wnmen are also similar in that 
while ix>nveying traditional physical concepts of femininity, 
they are willing to express their intelligence, independence, 
and ability to act within a male-dominated situati^m. For 
example, in the irilerview, not only does Naomi deprive Paul 
ol his authoritative pi»siHon by walking around the screen to 
produce a direct confrontation; she alsi> abandons the inter- 
view questions to give a morh^logue that becomes a very inti^ 
mate experience in selt-revelation- The monologue offers Paul 
an intimacy he doi'sn't want to share, as Naomi reveals the 
pain, anguish and degradation she has experienced in trying 
to assert her sexual needs. In a way, Naomi is using Paul in 
an a Hem pi to liberate herself from (he guilt she feels. 

Acctirding lo the dictates of conlemporary society^ Naomi's 
aggressive sexual behaviour must be labt'lled abnormal and 
she is to suffer degradation for it. Nc^t surprisingly, it is the 
male who administers this degradation, fn Wash's/Corey 
Allen' s first encounter with Naomi, he pointedly identifies 
himself as a 'stud' through dialogue and pcvsture and then 
taunts her with 'Vou liHik awTuI hungry ^ honey.' The brutal 
gang rape in which he participates is the ultimate wray of 
demeaning Naomi for being 'available' to men. Fred's disdain 
for, and Ed's brutishness lowards, women are fused in Wash's 
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EreAtmi.'rLl Njtvmi. (Thu him' 5 editing sequenuu undoflinu^ 
the connetiion bu^ween Naomi .ind Terusj"s Tiarrativuji 

through jux Id position — in both, iht' ^'omen aru cxmsciuusfy 
trying lo pyrsue f^^\ua\ pW^suru as an und in alself.li 

Ndomi's o^ the degradation she must e>ipt"ri- 

unce destroys her and rhte snicide Is I he emotional climax of 
the film. Cukor allows BliM^m an exiended scene in which she 
gradually confronts the realization lhat she no longer can 
accept the guilty shame and self-disgust she has biHrn made to 
teei Naomi's decision to commit suicide is played in silence 
as she stares at her reflection in tht^ mirror. In a scene that Is 
hdiTowing in its stark ness, she communicates the ravage that 
has been dtane to the body and spiril of a woman of integrity 
and nubility. It was Cukor who cast hliK^m in the filmn and he 
has brought out the tragic implications of this character's situ^ 
ation which might have been treated with sensationalist vul- 
garity by a less sympathetic director. 

During this period, the cimtemporary melodrama, and the 
Hollyw'ixhJ film in gunerai move toward communicating a 
greater sense oi verisimilitude, becoming more explicit in Lan- 
guage and subject matter, and more preoccupitHJ with the cre- 


atiun of characters that could be fell more fully to approxi- 
mate conlempsirary Teality'. Tiic Oitfprtfdrj like its 

siiurce material^ w^as meant to^ be accessible in ihis sense, 
reiltx'ting the btJurget>is values and pre-occupatmn* found in 
an affluent, suburban aimmunity; yet, the film is conceived 
on an ambilious s^'ale, with a range of major characters and 
multiple plots which nec€^ssilates a considerable di'^rtv ol 
stylization and tight organization. 

Like HfUtrr hi /htrH Tfre Chapmen Repi^rt displays a 

cowsfiiTus use tsf fiirmal eknnents such as colour, diSror, place* 
ment of actors within I he frame, without prtxiudng the s^mse 
that these effects are self-conscioiis directorial efforts w^hich 
ser\'e as explicil commentary on the material In this sense, 
Cukor's w^ork cemtrasts with such notable f lollwotxl 'expres- 
sionist' dirtx.l:oni of tfu* melodrama as ITouglas Sirk and fiwaf 
von Sternberg, whose use of stylization functions to printucu 
a critical element of distance and ironic counterpoint to the 
generic demands, n[>r i.s Cukor a 'modernist' like Antonioni 
(77fe’ ki*d l%Ht) ur Bergman (Cncs arttf Wimivrs. XW?2} 

where the use of colour draws a I lention to itself and functions 
as symbolic. Rather^ Cukor's ust» id stylization is more subtle 



'-ihLr it Ls usird In the •service njiTJEive dernands Cukor' 
}>nmary a^invm his. ackers' ptiu^nlial Iei brln^ the emo- 

lional identity of iht‘ ehd raster tu the ?itirface and to place this 
Erharacler wilhin the esii sting st^ial reality I he filtn rel^k^s. 
l or esample, C^Ef^pwair kt^^wrt lacks the sensual ctilours 
tound in in Pink Tij^hfa. In partknjlaf, this is signilicanl 

in the presen I at ion of the women in the film who^ unlike 
Angie, are living in a conformist environmt^nl which repress- 
es S 4 *nsUiility by imptwing oppressive codes of decorum. The 
women are drt^sMsI in subdued colipurs and. while the ckilh- 
ing has an elegance, it functiians to indicate class status, 
mi>nev and 'taste'. Cijki>r, in Tire Ce^/uh^id Muw, dis- 

oisses the tuhnir schema used in ihe women^s dress lo com- 
ment t^n their individual personas, 'The c^istume designer, 
t>rr>^-Kelly^ was very clever about their clothes. One woman 
wi>ie while all the way ihnmgh, a mother wore black, and ytPM 
UYTCPi't m%trf itf it" iMy italics.) As the quotation piMnts out, he 
values this formal use of colour but, alw, Ofry-Kelly's ink*- 
gration of it into a naluralistic mode so that it isn't obviously 
apparent as a device. In contrast consider the jarring red 
drt^s Jane Wyman wears in hirk's All Thai Heai^irn Athit*s 
(1*#SF*) c^r the confrontation scene between her and Clofia 
Talbott where coloured filters are used to wash over Talbtitfs 
face, further distorting the character s claim to credibility. 
Sirk's tactic is fcKrcefully to intrude formal elements inu> what 
appears to be a naturalistic contesct to demand the viewer's 
attenhEin, while CukoKs concern Ls to articulate the potential 
of the material without disrupting ils narrative flow, letting 
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cummcml v^vulve ihrtHJgh character and situatiiin as they are 
played out; Thu stylization that is utilized in Th^ ChjpWiiH 
is never allowed to distract from naturalistic plausibili- 
ty, yet, tellingly, Farida Is almr^sl cDnsisteulty w^earing white 
outfits wavering between ihi? overly girlish (the inierviewO 
and haute couture (Johns' recital); BkHmi wears form^fitting 
earth-colour clothing; Winters is restricted to sombre naiiys 
and blacks, while Johns is mtTst often seen in beiges. 

ThL^ respectable and discreet form of dress is also reflected 
in Iheir living environments, which are shown to be welb 
ordered and unEibstructively elegant in furnishing, wilh neu^ 
Ira I Ci>loitr d^xnr which tends h> wards ccpoiJ blues, beiges and 
dark brvm^n. This emphasis on prv^priety serves to define, and 
ihrow-into-relief, the tensions ei^isling below^ this glossy and 
st^ingly attractive surfaa^^ 

In addition, the editing pattern of The Chapman kfparl Ls an 
importani formal element, with the continual Cutting from 
one narrative to am^iher pitKlucing a sense of internal pres- 
sure Km the women to move tETward some kind of resolution, 
giv-en the external demands to account initiated by the inter- 
views. This movement tends to undermine the 'slice of life' 
connotations usually associaled wilh suburban dramas. (For 
example, Sfrsiifgm Whm Wc Mcci (196£)), which is also con- 
cerned w'irh sexual relations in suburbia, is low-keyed and 
leisurely paced, striving, in part, to give a 'realistic^ semblance 
of day-ti^day exi.sience in such a milieu.) Because of this dis- 
continuity. the film has a w'ider scope in its implications. The 
fracturing and inter-cutting of the women's narratives reveals 
how little these women can relate to each other. Briefly, Sarah 
and Frtd's w^ife and are able to exchange recognition and 
share a sympathetic understanding but this is within the con- 
text of a confrontation over Fred. Naomi and Kathleen have 
even less to cvnomunicate, bcirig divided as oppositional sex- 
ual sensibilities- These wonren, too, are stifled in human rela- 
tions because of the sudf^l pressure put on women's sexuali- 
ty w^hich fragments their identify. Similarly, there is a con- 
scious couulerpointing of drama and ct^medy so that the trag^ 
ic implications of the issues confronting these w'omeu are 
made cxprx^sly clear by abrupt shifts of tone. 

ft can be argutd that T^iic Chapman Rqny^! has boi'n bur- 
dened with certain cliches and structural contrivances that 
prevent it from being taken seriously. It can also be argued 
that Cukor, when ci>nfronted with the limitations involved in 
this prog^^^f, should have suffidently distanced himself in a 
Sirk-like manner to subx^ert the project by using generic de- 
ments and conventions ironically to critique the charjcters 
and tht^ world in which they exist To argue this is to mLsun' 
derstand and urKfer-eshmate the cotnmilrnent, in particular, 
Cukor makes lo the film's female characters. The Chapman 
RepK^Ti \s a perMinal and intelligent filmr offering a c^msklef- 
able amount of insight into the cuntemptTrary oppression erf 
women. 1 1 antedates by at least len years Hollywood's con- 
liciini.s attempt to deal with feminism. 

4 L'ukof , innrv irwid hy Hif^m, Charlr^ diod \ori Gnmhru^, TV 

Wnjn'- Yi>rk: Sigri^f. N#w 

Amtffk'jn I jbfary. pp. bS-7fl. 

5^. Ck>iv All^ wiA nKpLTrnsiNe hx ttw lilm's pmdiKtk^n design AUen diap 
oiSAe* his wcniklng reldrionshJp with L'ukof in “A Mlnw ot the Mind*, 
Law^], MiirhjK'l, Mi"rwfpw, Mdreh 1 WO, pp S2-% 
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One nf 0 number ot beheHts fsf 
spending six months of last 
year in San Frannscii was my 
discovery the pn^ram* 
ming on American television, 
w^hich makes our own 
Canadian e^uivatenl appear 
miserably unimaginative and 
impKiverished in comparisc^n- 
True, the eommerdal channels 
offer little difference. The pay- 
TV' movie channelsr however, 
are both more numerous and 
more adventurous: more land 
more intelligently planned) 
foreign (e g a virtually 

complete retrospective of 
Louis MalleL and otherwise 
inaccessible Holly wotxi 'clas- 
sics' which had hitherto thtw 
mere legendary titles, such as 
Ah. and On 

Bi^rnmvd Time. One channel 
offers, as a regular lealurVr rea- 
stmably literate documentaries 
on ihe careers of magir stars 
<during my six months. Rita 
t lay worth, Robert M it chum. 
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Mv>nl^iimt'ry' niH)- Accompanied by suKstAntial relrt^pe^iivcs 
(at lea.st hall a-duzen films of cACh). 

Thi' two most rertiArkAble channels (as far as the film 
f'nlhu^iast is co^L£■eml^J), howevt% art' iiu'luded i^ithout eslra 
charge in the basic cable package': AMC and TNT The for- 
mer (American Movie Classics} shows ffollywotnl movies 
twenty -four boms a day uncut, un-'coli>ri/ed’H and w'lthout 
aimmercials. The lalttT^ I he Turner channel, though plagued 
by aimmercial?h and, on occasion, the horrt^r of 'colorization^ 
is pi'rlups the most remarkable of all. Its features IrH'lude reg- 
ular l*irthday tributes' to MC'.M stars living and dead, so that 
one is offered a whole day {and righlli of Joan Crawford 
movies, Jean Marlow movies, Hedy Uimarr movies, Clark 
Gable monies.... Even more impressive (and of inestimable 
value to the film scholar) are retntuspectives covering an entire 
wwk (and not necessanly restncled to MCiM movies). ITuring 
my stay I was able to catch up with about half-a<lo/.en Garbo 
movies I had never siH,'n, including several 'silents', almost 
always in superb prints. I suppose there are cogent reasi;m-s 
w'hy these channelifi cannot be made available in Canada but I 
am ignorant of w hat they might be. They are helping to keep 
alive, as a vital presence within the cultural tradition, our cen- 
tury's richest manifestattvi^n of collab4,}rative creativity. 
Anyone who has tried to teach classical I lolly wood to tvxlay^s 
students w ill know hi>w' fragile I he links have become. 

The highlight of all this, for me, was TNT's 'Barbara 
Stan week' (sic!, dtsring w'hich oyer Stanw-yck movies were 
shown, spnning her entire can?er. C>f the grealesl interet^t, of 
mu INC, W'ere the lillle-knowm '.Tt>s movies and espedallv those 
fn>m the 'pre-ccide' period. These alone WEiuld provide mate- 
nat for a lengthy article, w’hich it is mg mv intention to write. 

1 offer merely a few' brief and tentative comments. 

rrvdictably, the interest of the films is very unev en. From a 
pre-code standpi>tnt, Niyiht Nurse (with its explicit depictum 
of uppb'r-clasH degeneracy^ alcoholism and promiseuilyx and 
iLs hen^ and his friends' who literally get aw'ay with murder), 
iWjiiJ And B^l^y ftfcc stand out But I think the afl^grt 
dwfl*^ff^fff^^iBi^*Hnllvwuud haS'hwiL^CiUJlljiLVi'Verc^timatfsX^ 
rilms nre rr mw -Mibv^Nive ihM^ 

buiidimi*Mi4^i»t«d« Sexual licence can bt' present- 

I'd more overtly^ but its conventionally moralistic chastise- 
ment operates as firmly (if often as uncM>niindngly! as in later 
films. Thus lUicit offers, for most of its length, an explicit 
denunciation of marriage as an institution, but at the end 
Stanwyck is forced lo acct^pf its necessity. And in the notori- 
ous Rif»y Pace, in which she literally sleeps her w^ay^ flour by 
fltitvr, to the top of n business corpt^ration, she Ls punished 
only by poverty but by a monogamous relationship with 


George Brent. C>ne can certainly point to the blatant hyptKrisy 
of these Conclusions, which fly in the face of narrative logic, 
but precisely the same can be said of themsands of postcode 
'happy endings'. If the vitality of these films derives to some 
extent from the relative freedom, its most immediate scHirce is 
Btanwyck herself. 

For me, the rev^elation of the series was iFw irr HHirr 
fl^^iraTfilm 1 had never heard of and almost didn't watch: it 
appears to have no reputation W'hatev-er, is crediti-d with no 
shock- valuer and offers only Ralph Bellamy and Otto Kruger 
as counterpoise to Stanv^yck (Kruger is in fad magnificent, 
m'llarny his usual decent self in the usual Bellamy role). The 
film contains very little that could be perceivid a^ specifically 
'pre-code' (Stanwyck and Kruger sleep kigether — discreetly, 
off-screen — afier they ate divorced), but to me it is a far mon.^ 
'shocking' film, in the wider sense of that term, than Btfhv 
Pace. It is one of those HollywiKid films, quite rare in my opin- 
ion, whose eHeellence cannot be attributid to a single soum^ 
fCasffNa^fca and Nim\ V^rtyugtr are obvious examples) but must 
be explained in terms of a happy confluence of circumstances 
The screenplay is by Bertram Milhauser, who also co- 
authored the story: it is a name with which I was not previ- 
ously familiar. The director is Archie Mayo, whose credits 
^ studio employee ready to tackle anything, a compe- 
tent professional rather than a distingui.shed artist Stanwyck 
is splendid (was she ever less?)^ but she is not essential lo the 
film in the way in w'hich Oavis is to AW. She surely 

had the greatest range of any Hollywood star (who else could 
have encompassed Slelia DaUas, The i.ady Et^e and /Teuft/r 
fpidcrnriOy with equal assurance and credibility?) and her 
inimitable fusion of strength and vulnerability w^orks bc^auti- 
fully in f;|per fn My Mean, but the film is very far fri>m being a 
'star vehicle' in the manner of Qween Cfrri.stOii}, M/fefmf Pierce^ 
or Amstasut. C>ne may hazard that it is a film whose material 
called out the best in tStanwyck excepted) minor talents. 
Mayo had already directed Btaowyck in fPidi two years pre- 
viously and it is a film to w^hich the term 'a^mpetent profes- 
sional' seems fully adequate. But the mise-en-stene of Eirr in 
My Heart abviund^ in small felicities- Most striking. p'rHaps, is 
the brief sequence of the death of the couple's son Teddy. 
Hugo (Kruger) is trying to sing him to sleep, and sends Mary 
(Stanwyck) lo bed to get the rest she desperately needs. Thm- 
follows a long-held close-up of Mary in bed, her eyt^ dtised 
but clearly still ju.^t awake; Hugo's voice comers from off- 
stTeen. The song mnrirtues a w^hile, and them the voice falters 
and breaks down. The camera remains on Mary^ and her facial 
read lores as the implicalinn.s of this penetrate her amsci™s- 
ncss. When she gets up and goes to the dinn of the child's 
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worn (the Hrst cut), the camera pans 
away from her reaction lo her 
child's dei^th lo an open windnv^', 
the nigh! sky framcsl by nei eurtaitts 
stirring in the wind This final 
image is rept;- 4 t^*d in the film^s last 
scene^ the echo movingly evoking 
the film's overall sense t>l loss and 
desolation. One can scarcely doubt 
I hat SlanwyckT^ most distinguished 
films were directed by Capra, 
Hawks, Sturges and Sirk (I suppi^se 
one 

thiTmgh-<AM*te’fi M lii w i i i i l ^i liawfilhh 
ny fW r ni Me 
Hfjurt belongs high in the second 
rank. After several viewing!^ it 
strikes me as, rw>t a masterpiece, but 
a sketch for a masterpiece — the 
masterpiece it might have become if 
it had been half'an-hiMir hunger and 
directed by Frank Borzage, the 
name that comes most readily to 
mind in relation to the material. 

'Sketchy' is indeed a word one 
might apply to the narrative, 
though a more neutral one would 
be "elliptical'. The eJttmme economy 
— the film seisms pared dowm to the 
absolute minimum for comprehen- 
sibility — works very well much of 
the time^ but there are also times 
when the viewer feels called upon 
lo supply too much from her/his 
imagination. Why, for example, 
do€?s Mary fall in kn^e w'ith Hugo at 
first sight? ff one wishes to see it as 
more than a mere inert plot amven- 
tion, one can say that she is 
harassed and taken for granted by 
evvry'ti^ne in her home (even the ser- 
vant /cook), and that everyone 
(even the gardener) assumes that 
she w4tl marry nice safe familiar 
cousin Jeff (Ralph Bellamy) with 
w'hom she has grt>wm up~ mi that the 
instant attraction to Hugo is 
e}i£ plained in termsi of her romantic 
desire f<.>r otherness, and hif rescue 
from routine. The text justifies such 
a reading but the realization is, at 
best perfunctory. 

The most seemingly arbitrary 
step in the narrative is the death of 
Teddy, fix.jm an unspecified illness. 
Agaitir one can fill in: the first WE>rld 
war has broken uut, Hugo, as a 
German^ \$ ostracized or treated 
with active hostility, the family are 
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under siege. And one may presume ihal Teddy'ii murale has 
been lowered, Ki^ sense o^ security and identity undermined, 
perhaps by the i^ame boys who, in the immtuliatelv ^otk1wmg 
Si,\|uenft> stone ^he family dachshund to the verge oi death 
(w that Hugo has lo sh^K>t it to end its suffering). But tme 
can't say that this is ^done‘ in the filmn and thern^ is the sense, 
here and ixrasionally elsewhereH that the viewer is being left 
to do the hJinmakeTs' work for them. 

It necessary to say, at this that Eivr oi Me 

Urnrl raises again, in an acute form, the problem that I raise in 
my discussion of L/pidersfaridinj^ B/fss elsew'hete in this issue: 
how do you write responsibly a film the reader is mosi 
unlikely to have seen and may never get the chance lo Si'v (it 
is never screened, and is not even available on video)? tf we 
really love movies fas opposed to King Kcholarly or theoreti- 
cal jboul them) we must always rn^rnt the critic who gives 
away iht' plot and thereby fobs us of tnar initial pleasure I the 
pleasure of repealed viewings being necessarily different). 
Yel the dislinction of Errr in My Ht*ari Ik-s primarilv in the 
startling audacity of its narrative dev-elopment and especially 
its uncompromising ending, and there is no way of discussing 
this without giving away far more than is desirable. Yim have 
been warned! 

Pace the neo-formalists, (hr“gri^Y forward stride ot crili- 
d™ diiftftg the laiirthiwclmidw ihlmTuHTt^irti^ 

rnnre|H* of kfenfngv, W'hlch has evpo«ed whnrelSWrTTrf 
mining that hod hilheito f ^L ft wHi i aJ ' iun e t i t n» f d"CT ffl y iT r ttyr 
realm ol the uikuiwcious (bolh of viewer and fLlmmak^T). It 
has also made possible — and legilimi/ed — the fonmulation 
of meaning in terms which would have bevn imptsi^ible for 
the litmmaker. (The recent denial of I he prime signif icance of 
idwkjgy by the netv-formahsts must be regarded as danger- 
ously retrograde, a tv^^ical by-product of the dominarit 'Kls 
ideology, and strenuously opposesf). VVe can formulate the 
subfect of ip| My Hojrf thus: a woman trapped in, and 
ultimately defeated by, the masculinisi concepts of patriotism 
and nationalism. Its effectn whatever ihe conscious intention, 
is to call those concepts into question from what we would 
lEKlay define as a feminist viewpt>int, (In a stroke of pn>- 
foundly depressing irony, the screening of the film I watched 
was inlerruphsl by a commercial advertising a So, com com- 
memorating Desert Storm , 'our finest tuiur'- Presumably iu> 
one resptmsible noticed the irony: after all^ a lfollywiPi,Hl 
movie is ‘‘jusi enterfainment')- 

The film's rigorously logical but continuously surprising 
narrative (I was quite unable to prt^dict where it would gi> 
next) begins as a piece of ctwfortable and reassuring small 
town Americana and culminates in a ficK^hvf that evokes 
both SfVfn I'VsmifFi and tyc of tkv The apparenl 

endorsemenl, in the firsl third of the film, of the values of 
American demticracy — goiidhearted generosity, aci.Vptanctv 
tolerance — strikingly in the sequence €^f Hugo's acquh 
sition of American citizenship, is set up lo demonstrate the 
fragility and precariousness of lKt>se values, their readiness to 
transform ihemselves almost ovemigh! into the mi^st vidous 
cruelly. It is his tri^tment by the America ns who welcomed 
him with open arms that provokes Hugo's understandable 
but equally negative decision to leave for Europe and fight on 
the German sidv- 


If iK' film b-trikes one as partly unreali/ed, such a stricture^ 
dives not al all apply to the closing scenes. VVhal is most 
remarkable aKml them, however, is that they es^ist at all, 
within the context of tlollywxxnJ narralive amvention. Mary, 
divorced from Hugo, lenlatively reuniti.\l w^ith JefL jtUn.s the 
Wi>men's Auxiliary and sma's in France near the fnjnt linear 
with leff as comma ndani She discovers that Hugo has infil- 
trated the regiment as a spy and has acquirisJ km^wleitge of 
troop movermml.s that he w'lll pass the next day to the enemy. 
It seems to me I hat three endings are ptissible from this pitinx, 
within the framework of htollvw^.tod narrative ccxiL'^i: 

1. Jeff will recognize Hugo and dentmng,X' him; Hugo will 
be shot, leaving Jeff and Mary free, tiH' traditional construc- 
tion of the gtxxi' heterosexual aniple. guarantee ixt ihe future 
of American 'normality' This is a not unci^mmEin narrative 
strategy in films uncEimturtably' centred im women: the 
w'oman is abruptly marginalized, ihe narrative reduced to 
CEinflitis betw^een the males. (fNjpnd»riuiic^ WpM is a recent exam- 
ple) 

2. Hugo is shown to have degenera it'd into a figur^^of evil, 
and Mary will grasp at la.st what a terrible mistake she made 
in marrying him. (Tlus ending isaE.lually signalled in an LSirli- 
er sa^e belw^een Stanwvck and Bellamy). .Mary can then \lo 
the nght thing' and dernmnce Hugo ht^TM^lf, without causing 
the audience undue discomforl. Am>lher commtm strategy, 
mi>st fri't^uently associated, not wilh a male character, bul 
with the ambiguou.s' /i/m mm woman, whose' ambiguity is 
■ibruplly restihed in the last reel si> lhat the narrative can be 
purified i»f her presence. 

1- Hugo himself will 'see the light', grasp that he can't 
betray Mary's country and conn try meiv and die in battle, 
fighting on ih^^ Amencan side. 

The extraordinary pi>wer of the film's ending fwhich I 
shall not reveal in detail, iK^ugh the mader may deduce its 
i.*ssenlials from whal 1 have written) depentis upiin its rigsir- 
ous and uncE>m promising rejection oi all ihi-se cop^mt pi>ssi- 
biiities- I shall note simply I ha I its nni,is( shcKking' monu-nt, 
from the view^pxrinl of American piitnotism, is Mary's Eibvi- 
ously sincere declafation lhat she would have acaimpiinu\i 
Hugo toCwrmany if had asked her. 

As well as relating ihematUally to cerlain of Btuzage's 
films of the '3l>s {A farruv/i /n Arms, iitih’ MjOJ, \%%i! Non'?), 
Eirr JH My Ht-art i.s a prime instance of 'mehxirama' in its lit- 
eral sens*' (melos and dramat. The entire film is structuri'd 
upon (he song I ’Du* du^ liegst mir in Her/en') which flugo 
translates for Mary and which becomt's their dec la rat urn ot 
recipnscal love, as well as giving the film its title: You are 
ever in my heart, you are ever in my ihEiught. You make me 
many stiruiws. ^ou will iwver know' how much I kwe vx^u'. 
The me] Eld y haunts the soundtrack of the entire tilm, the 
words are at several key points referred to by tbe couple, tht'ir 
full significance only revealed in (he final sequence* the 
poignanct' of w^hich is inten.sifi^xl by another musical re^vin 
tion: 'Morgerirof, Iht' song Hugo is singing to T^ddy as the 
child dies, is taken up by Mary as tfugo, in her arms, wmUs 
for the' daw n and the world giEiws dark. 

Sketchy as its narrative s*^imetimes is, tier in My fhurJ is a 
film of real distiotlion and integrity, building to i>ne of the 
mi>st devastatingconclustons in Honyw iKid cinema. 
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Understanding Bliss 


I? f> r n W a o d 


Of thf do/L-n nr sa films I saw in Jhv Ft^slival Ithe mosl I can 
absorb ov^r 4 period of len daysK Willi am Mactiillivrays 
LVndt'rsf^rpdxPi,^ is a^rtainly among the most distinguished, 
a return lo form after the dis 4 p|v>intment of Tfre l/iiLirpU Lc^fr 
assured W'tH^re the previinis film w'ds ht‘sitant. complex w^here 
it was merely confused. I w^anl lo use its appearance, howev- 
er^ first to raise si^me pressiing critical problems that no OlH^ 
sei*ms to want to discuss, perhaps fur the simple rtason that 
they appear uorevolvable. 

Abi>ul two years ago I o>ntributed to CoirAi fien a ksng arid 
fairly detailed analysis of Ma^'Ciillivray's irft^ Clas^. If any 
artii le I have written deserx'es the dt'ScNplion 'labour of love,' 
that one does. I had the feeling that f prompted by beter 
Harcourt's account of Madallivray's earlier films! I had dis^ 
c^ivered a work of rare fineness and distinction, a perception 
that repeali'd viewings have given me no reastin tu retract. 
The aim of the article was lo communicate my love of, and 
draw' attention to, a him that rtwived only the mi^st limited 
exposure and little critical recognitkm. I ha^ e the impression 
that almost ivoibtpdy read it. Cl should add hastily that I do nut 
assume that anyone is under the least obligation to n^ad any- 
thing that I w^ritc — that is iK^I the p^pinl. 1 am thinking here of 
pet>ple w^hu I kni>w follow^ most i^f my work, including per- 
sonal frienilN and M.jfne members of the CnirAchen cipHective. I 
must register,, as a memtjrable exception, a student in the last 
univtTsity course I taught who actually quoted from il m class 
— not, I think, to flatter me, he w'asn'l that sort of student.) 

There* is a verv' gtxxj reason for this, and one that I nt>i only 


sympalhi/e with but share: almost nobody read the article 
because alm^wl nobt>dy had seen the film. The relevant is.sue 
here is the basic difference betwevn the critic and the review- 
er: the review'er writes for pisiple who have not seen the film., 

I he critic fur those who have. A review is mi nrn^re than a mat- 
ter of recomoiendatiun <see this, avoid lhal), and in most 
cases a ver>^ dubii»us basis for a decision. 4fcf fllltl^Tinn^ifCfrs n's. 

IT ll I^WHiiiiT^ri the iwdur^ 
w il ii i L [ ii iTt"T i i ii ii M i l ll ii " i TiTtr I ff i nr trT—p-m - rn ii n j 
#wB l iMtiri B IH 3 T IMv it fT ^ Hriffi i diiJfliMMn^ m q tt i l if i rji - 
HrtniTr4 almost never read articles on films [ have not seen, 
where thi.s internal debate cannot take place. (Neither, for that 
matter, do I read review^s beyond the first \wo or three sen- 
tences. As one canm^l go \o vn'erylhing, one is to wmv extCTit 
a I the mercy of the lev'iew^ers, but bi'furc 1 see a film I want lo 
know as little abiL>ut it as possible, a nd^hfl wd ii*¥« awm-jiUarejls 
ttnr i ir i M ii i i l i riii iiiiii 1 1 i l iir ■iThlft', niUlIn gitniw ipfan» 
inajajtiMhtoijt M i di! I him li fMl ! iiL> »' m, < ^rthu i nl i i daiwiidn i. a 
Hi i Mifh i pt p itaiiMM on Tk'ilk 'sides, mttst rexaew^s are deter- 
mined more by fa.shiun than by critical intelligence,, and one 
swiftly ieams how to read them: if one has seen, say, Hkxx/ 
Siwpi^ and Burfmi Fmk one knows precisely huw^ to interpret 
euhigies of theCetn Brothers, and if you'rt' familiar with flfMf 
!/chrf and its critical reception then neither tVdd at Wnirf nor 
its acclaim wiW offer tN' slightest surprise.) 

Various questions arise from this, of which the first (from 
my owm pc'is^mal viewpoint) might be. Was 1 merely wasting 
my lime and energv (m>t lt> menlion quite a k^t of space in the 
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The only wjy U"* this in the negative 

invnlves a cerl.iin leap uf faith Life will never gel 

much public estpti^iurt^ and wiJI never be a Ci>mmerdfll hil/ 
but it seems to me a film that might sur\i\ e the vicissitudes of 
fashion, as wnrLsof genuine intelligence and inlegrily tend |<> 
do. (C'ontranwise, I suspeci that Da%iti Lynch is already on 
the HA'ay out and ihat the Coens will follow him in a few 
yeais}. This raises the irmre practtL'al Ljui.’stio-n: wht^re can Life' 
Cfflsses now seen? It might at first sight appear to have 
become tola 11 y inaccessible, and perhaps in most countries il 
always was. It playi,*^ for (I think) twi^ wi^'ks in Tt^ronti's, and 
was showm a few' tim^.^ in Canada on jviy-TV'. It is availabh^ 
on ^ideo in a few' specialisl stores isuch as, in TL>ronto. The 
Revue and Video Networks i. tV^yond that, the miist one can 
reasonably li>i>k fur is the programming by archives and 
Cinc-mattX|ues fficifpeftllTy not only in Canada), perhaps in I he 
conlexi of (.xsmplete retrospectives of MacdillivTays work. It 
is not much, bul it is something- 
MacGilhvray is what is often referred to as a 'regional' 
filmmaker; the descriplte^n is accurate but not adequate- 
TTial, at surface level, the films art' perceived to bt- 'about' 

I he cultural predicament of Eastern Canada and/or 
Newfoundland doubtless contributes to ihetf limited mar^ 
ketability <lfmugh I thinka ini;in,^ dmsive facttn- Is their posi- 
tion as low'-budget — and quite unpretentious — art-hou^^ 
moviesr that is to say they have neither a wide commercial 
appeal nor the immediately striking aesthetic pleasures of an 
a LMnvnfnrH or a ^^vnlh Sorf). The regionai quality is 
extremely importani. as it partly account s for the inw'ard- 
ness and intimacy with w hich MacGillivray depicts the spe- 
cific nature of the characters' pro^blems. Vet the films' the- 
matic — cultural difference, c-ulturat clashes, the Conflicting 
pulls of dly^ and country, technology and primitive simplici- 
ty d modernity and tradition, the oppositions never treatt.d 
simply, let along simplistically — has a far wxder relevance 
than the term regional filmmaker'^ suggests. C>ne can indi- 
cate this by suggesting that Uftdrr^timiUn^ can be read 
as a reworking ITm sure entirely uncimsciisus) ot the the- 
matic of Verit, Wnr 'York: KoN^rt De Xiro's authentic' 
jazz is replaced by the Mummers' Play, Liza Minnelli's sta- 
tus as 'pt>p' star ('inauthentic' in relation to jazz) bv the aca- 
demic prestige of being an acknowledged expert on 
Katherine Mansfield I'inaulhentic' in the conteJit of 
New' found land culliirtO,^ Minnelli's rendering i>f the title 
song ctvrresptsnding roughly (though one is a success, the 
tether Isa failure) to the lectun^/' performance' of Mansfield's 
story 'Bliss'; btuh films ct^ncem the imptissible incompitibili- 
ty of the couple and the lacerating conflicts to w^hich it gives 
rise, exat.x-rbati'd in btilh casisi by the presumption oi male 
egoism, the man so cxmvinad of the importance of his wt^rk 
that he is unable to attribute any real signiticance to the 
woman's; both miw^e tow-’ards the couple's mulual recogni- 
tion and rc'gretful acceptance of the impissibihly of succi'ss- 
ful or continuing unitm. (I am not of course suggt«iting that 
the issues in the tw'o films are precisc^ly identical, only ihat 
there is considerable overlapJ 

Bt'fort^ I saw Undcr^iunthti^ a fellow-critic warnixJ me 
that I w'ould find it 'chauvinist fn^m both (hi' male and the 
Newfoundland point of view;' and at MacCiillivrav's qu^si- 


tion-s4‘ssiori a tier the screening a woman in (he audience 
raised ptixisely this issue (she had read it in a review). She 
and I both found this reaction sufficiently rt^mote from our 
own as to be someW'hat baffling, and Mailxillivray shared trur 
surpri.se. tn factr the balance of sympathies is perhaps surer 
than It is in Jkorsese's lilm. MacCiillivray ap^^ears to be slotting 
up lh<‘ perh>rmance of the Mummers' play as ihe 'answeV to 
the irrelevance of the reading of (and lecture on) Mansfield, 
but w^hen we finally reach (hat jH-rKurmance we find that i( is 
btliig gii en in an empty clavRHim. w'tthou[ an audiL-nce. The 
raw energy of iht* play and its rendering (by a snxmgly ma te- 
dium] ruiu-d group) is H'l against the sixisitivity and refinement 
of thi^ Mansfield (txith the story itsc'lf and ils rendering, biith 
by women): the irrelevance' to thv culture til the <|ualities the 
story embixlies is elearly prt‘st*nled as ihe txil lure's kws, the 
'worlds' of masculinity and femininity reiruiining as separate 
and incompatible as the debased primitivism i^f St. jLihos and 
the over-fX'hnement i>f 'high' ixilture. 

The reviewx'r in me w^ould like simply to recommend 
Hiiss and leave il a I that; the entk in me fei‘b a 
need to explain w-hy (at least on one view'ing) I di>n't think it 
reachi-s as high a level of achievement as /.j/e Ch.^w. The nch- 
ness of the earlier film can be attnbuted parlly to its ability to 
reach — through ihe tracing of ils heroine's experiences in the 
variou.s iife classes' through which she piss€^s ^ a pirtial 
synthesis of its oppositions: by the end of the film Mary 
Cameron, though she can no longer live in her nati^ e culture 
whtise pHenhals she has far tvulgni^w n, shll wishes to rtHnain 
in ti^uch, Ihrough the women's line (grandmother, mother^ 
daughter!, with all that is fint*st in ils t radii ions. No one who 
has sevn the film will take this as ct>nslituting a convenlional 
happy ending:' it entails Mary's i.xmtiniK'd resistance to mar- 
riage and the sense that Iht life classes' have barely begun. 
But it enacts a strongly positive sense of pi>tential and 
growth, the convincingly felt and realized outcome of the 
film's overall movement. Nothing of this remains in 
Hitss: instead vi a synthesis, the film moves 
towards ever-increasing discord, and ils prtsj<,jm inant tone 
(despite its oi'vrttmes of uneasy comedy) is of biuernt'ss and 
desperation Between the I wo films comes T/re Let 

w hich. unsatistacti^ry as it isr has a clear en[>|igh place in 
MdcGilliv ray's development. C’hie sen.ses there is a tie^rre Iti 
move towards a synthesis o! thi* oppositions that strutiure 
Mai.C'.illivray's work, frustrat^xl by an awareness of thet^sen- 
tial barre‘nnt‘ss of the adture (the vacaiil lot' oi the title) and a 
sense that all you can do is fly away fTt>m it, Perhaps the 
film's (laws and disjunctu it's can be read, not in lerms of sim- 
ple e rrors of casting, but as (he pnxiuct of a painful rtxt igni- 
tion td a crisis at once cxillural and perstina!. (fprdcrsltfmfjn^f 
H/is.'i dramatizes such a crisis (ar more cogenllv^he tilm 
iWr iind ‘ifimf^Mn-a - f 



immw f'l'f fti%k VV here^ I jfe;' Classes movisJ through and liiw^anJ a 
progri-ssive opening of diwrs. Utrdn^iamiirtjii Bliss gives rathtrr 
the impression of simusme Kiting his fists agaiivst the w^all at 
the end of a cul-de-sac. 

For all its limitations, however, (/lufcrslfrirrfoiy fihss con- 
firms my impression that Mflf^liiimnV'kbalx^ iotelhgeJtt 

Ll{i.CiJnU-in|1 l Jj lnirnj.L^ri.^ 
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The Canadian Feminist 
Hybrid Documentary 


In the complex reality 
of po$t-cahtmUty it is 
therefore vital to assume 
one's radical "impurity" 
and to recognize the 
necessity of speaking 
from a hybrid places 
hence of saying at least 
two, three things at 
a time. 



Since Jane Marsh's Wowrcji are Warrior<t called the house-bound 
Canadian women to (industrial) arms by dissolving images of 


Trinh T. Mlnh-ha^ 


domestic appliances into images of factory pistons, since Beryl Fok 
took her television crews into those dark psychic and physical 
places of the sisities in Summer in Missrssi;jpi and The Mitts of the 


Gods: Vietnam, since the late 60's women's movement spawned the 
first generation of "out" feminist filmmakers documenting 
w'omen's lived experience with a breathless immediacy, since the 


more stylistically mediated hybrid documentary form of the fiO's 
emerged, Canadian women have been forging documentary films. 


t*/jr I 
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Aii this rather schematic renderinj;;, spanning same fifty 
years, suggests, the genealogy of films by Canadian 
women begins with the documentary, [ts importance 
cannot be underestimated: it has provided the bedrock 
— on btith a developmental 4!indjvidual) and historicat 
(instituticmal) basis — for the future evolution of 
Canadian feminist filmmaking. Many filmmakers (espe- 
cially in English Canada) gained valuable experience cut' 
ling their teeth on dcmmenlaries in the 60's and 70's and 
have evolved to prrxfuce feature films in the SO's and 
Anne Wheeler, Brenda Longfellow, Gail Singer, to 
name but a few. Recent developments, the growing 
interest in and general seductiveness of pnxiudng rinrrif- 
riT¥ feature films, or the current proliferation of younger 
women kick-starting their careers by making more for- 
mally innovative films^ rather than "straight" dexmmen- 
taries, has not, surprisingly, undermined the significance 
of the documentary. They have, coupled with a new the- 
oretical awareness, however, influenced the actual pro- 


duction of feminist documentaries; a 
shift, a formal accommodation has 
taken place which has resulted in a 
mure hybrid product. Development, 
however, has remained uneven, due 
to the difference of particular groups 
or regions — attesting to the fact that 
Canadian women's film production 
does not comprise a linear progress 

sion.2 

Jn spite of these ''accommodations", 
the documentary remains a vital femi- 
nist film form. There are numerous 
reasons for this, but the most signifi* 
cant is documentary's extensive hisltv 
ry, both outside and within Canada. 
The 60's feminist documentary, like 
its predecessor — the political docu- 
mentary, for example — related the 
goals of a specific social movement 
at a specific historical moment. 
Feminists assimilated the strategies of 
earlier social movements, made them 
their own, and took up the documen- 
tary form as a tcMil for consciousness 
raising; 3 to elaborate, in filmic terms, 
the modalities of female experience — 
in all its corporeal, psychic and politi- 
cal /social registers. 

Documentary's function of embody- 
ing the political agendas of the times 
pre-dates the 60's expansion of what 
was considered political. Since the 
20* s documentary has served a broad 
range of various political and social 
movements which shaped film as a 
useful organizing kfol for debate and 

I Jiidilh MiajfThp "From A HybrKi FUor: An Inlcr^-ipw with Tnnh T. Mmh- 
Kj", Affmmajjit vot. IB *5 iDec.l^WOl. p, 7 

2. 1 h*vi' r^F4cired the H Canadian wnmen's fiLmnuking 

prachcr in Iwo carlwr Arlicl». 5^^ "FTtmi Dld^clicit lo LJrflire SuildLni^ 
Caiwdian Wnfncn'i Film L'ullurp" in Wink nr cd: Rhc'd 

TiPfinmi Wiimcn> tYpsi, 198? lest 4 hisMi>fy 4mi analyw* tirf ibf ItTnmiil 
C4n4dian 4v^4Tit-HafU«. thi> workj. n# Jtiycr WurUifuJ. P«trirH Cnjtvn and 
Kay Amiat*|fr, in particular Sw C^n^dian W'qimCTv'Tt C incmi"^ 

in CJHiTMa lOctuber 19891' for a compr^hien’K^r uvcrrv^iew ol 

Canadun wi.ntim'* anrma. 

3. T>wp fthnrt^'fvmin^ iitf the ccwnmiinsCTfw dn^o^tiiry Fw#fi|i[in nf iht" iiTtn 

riiNnK" arr aptly debunked by leminiM Tcttni de 

Laurtftu: Tl» fad th*t ihr ri;pn»k»n "ctHWhMj&ihhift rai Airkjt'' ha% bt'ctMme 
diti^ And mn^rr lhan unplca^nt, as any wiinJ thal hah b^n 

appf L^pnared , afwi >prwcd out by tht* rrknJia. diX^ mit 

diminish the Kniial and aub^tivr impact of a pracEire — Ihe L'oLLectivv 
amcLdaEurm ol iww'a own nprrtmvx of H^iuhty and ^;endifr — which hA^ 
prcxluced.. and conlinue^ U> riabtuatc, a radkaLly nrw mt^e of und^^r- 
^landmit the lub^l'a feUtlQit tw Kicial -hi^tcirical Fvality Conscu^usinr** 
raiainK u lh« on|;iiul icriticai inatiuriwnt Ehal wumrn have drevrli^Ni 
toward undfT!4andLn^ the anaiy^ of trahry, and its criEicaJ re\i- 

sktn TTw halian Inniiusb tall it ‘"auE«twdctua mHI cttiKiousniHA, and 
btttrr stilli. 5df cfHudousThna. " i.AIicf OtvsitV. ftfrimimn Scnrsitm Cjwnrw. 

( Bkxim inf'lun; Indiana liniv. Vwm, 1984, k 
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socicil iirtion. Tht- di!hirumeotor>' was thus us4?d to brin^ 
Eibciut s^vial trh.in^e tm many sides til the pcilitical spec- 
IfuitIh hotti ixsth I he rif^hl and the left btilh the state 
and groups on the margiits. Allegiances. hi>wever^ w'eie 
nol alvsMys strictly ctmsislent. The dazzling propn^iganJa 
hi ms o^ Na/i CJermany's Leni KeitenstahL ^u^ example, 
hirged a pt*rfe^l match of stile and righl wing interests 
Not alt state- initialled diK’umcntary movements, haw^cv- 
er, were necessarily fascist. The British Pree Cinema 
movetnetU do vvhich Kith John Grierson and Humphrey 
Jennings made coniributionsi and our own National 
Film Board of Canada allempttd progressive agendas- 
The NFB's propaganda efksrts to ensure solidarily with 
the war elfort, tor example, w'ere single-minded, but 
hardly tascist. 

The lett dix’umeniarv ini|.X‘tus runs roughly from the 
Soviel slate-initiated l.et group lo the Ws Film and 
Photo League newsrix'ls to the works of Pare Loren t 7 
and Paul Strand, to the American new' left politics of the 
American New'sreel collective in the fttTs. Methods var- 
ied Irom Dziga V'ertuv's dazzling pvTotechnics in Man 
With Giniertf (1^24) lo the Photo League's ability 

lo get tilms edited and screened to w'orkers quickly to 
New'sreeLs guerilla tactics, w^hich w^ere essentially pro- 
pagandist ic> aiming to pri^mole through style the 

events of sixtit^ radical movements sptMrheaded by tem- 
inists. Black Power, and anti- war forces. Feminist dixu- 
mentary- tilm making ci>uld be viewed as evolving out of 
a lett ptalilic, but it has ex poinded into a bniader based, 
revised conception of the political as it was formulated in 
the bU's, attesting to the notion that dix^mentaries could 
be pi>litical on differeni fronts in different ways. 

LXiring ihe pasi decade, however, Canada's documen- 
tary production has radically widened its range, and 
most dramatically, its constituency. The growing prolif- 
eralion of feminist dix'timenlaries, and films produced 
by vi'omen generally,'’ indicates a profound shift in 
authorship The gender expansion is complemented by a 
recent parallel development: I he emergence of works 
prixfucixl by women of colour. 

The late 7fPs helped spaw^n a feniinisl subgenre in 
English Canada w'hich came lo fruition in the J^l's — the 
hybrid dixximenlary film. (With Quebec feminist film 
practice, however, issues^ of language and formal preiK- 
cupations^ characterized in the IxxJtly free-play of 
un' fct7iiriim% have prevaikxJ since the hO's, echoing a con- 
sistent concern in the QueKxois cultural sphere at large! 
Influenced by, hut not necessartly aligned with the 
avant^garde^ the hybrid diKumentary also deriv%*s from 
the politics of locality. Committed to a referent, this 
mcfjijiijc-like practice speaks from experience, and/or 
particular kx'alities, but material is approachesi in a less 
totalizing fashion than the first wave of English 
Canadian feminist filmmaking w'hich tended to adopt 
the prevailing documentary techniques {variations of 
cmcnr/l dimf and/or more conventional m^xie^^) existing 


at large. Avoiding both mtrdemism'^s empty pyrotech- 
nics and the pitfalls i>l a realist aesthetic, the hybnd com- 
posite combines a number of strategies, blending formal 
innovation and narrative experimentatiim with infi>rma- 
tiim or analysis. While taken up with the immediacy of 
naming, the feminist hybrid simullanetmsly puts an 
essentia list female subjectivity under erasure by prob- 
lematizing the enunciation of first- person filmmaking — 
a non-authoriaL but crilical autobiographical ""V* offers a 
centre or fexTUS lo a work w^hile at the same lime de-sla- 
bili/ing the possibility of romantic self-exprt^sion 

The reasons for this shift in emphasis and style in 
what could read like a confluence of contradictory 
impulses are both numerous, specific and now^ common- 
place: 7<¥s theorizing around issues of realism and self- 
reflexivity, especially debates related to documentary 
and ethnographic film, most notably the efforts of Bill 
Nichols, Christian Metz, Annette Kuhn, Steve Neale, 
Mick Eaton, Elaine McGarryv Elizabeth Cowie, el aL, 
offered new formulations which challenged precon- 
ceived misconceptions of documentary and shifted the 
frames of reference away from truth claims or content 
analysis to stress the affective powder of documentary^ 
focussing on film form and the en undative apparatus in 
general There w^as also the inAuence of British feminist 
film theory, with its stress on negative aesthetics, which 
w'as culled in part from prevailing debates around ideol- 
ogy and the post-structuralist decentering of the subbed. 
(The appropriation and cull of Brecht and Godard 
offered but one applied manifestation, that w^omen's sto- 
ries had to be told differently.) The enthusiastic reception 
that British theory received by a select number of 
American and Canadian feminist academics in the late 
70's had the effect of combatting the NFB's hegemonic 
proliferation of a realist aesthetic, and more strongly^ of 
engendering an abiding belief in the pi>ssibility that 
w'tmen could forge their ow n filmic language “ one st'p- 
arate and distinct from a male economy of visual plea- 
sure. 

While Ihe influence of British feminist film thetiry and 
later American spin-offs w'ere {st^mew'hal) anchored in 
Canada by the mid^BO's, and b^inning to impact on the 
actual pri^uction of films, it is impO'irtanl to note the pre- 
cise nature of that engagement. Accommixiation and 
■'creative born.>w1ng''' has obviously taken place, bul nol 
a whoU'sale seduction. The Brilish project, as represtmted 
in the feminist ^Thexiry” film, for example, has never 
been fuily adopled or achieved here, Edw'ard Said 
observes that a transplanted Idea or "travelling Ihwry" 
undergoes a series of recurrent and discernable stages, 
and is shaped by its conditions of acceplance land resis- 

4 ]iyvci- NrLwnS cmnEnivc-TMdl hmk TV Eye thal ihtTt- 

p*r#lk-K bflwvn.-n N*f^ Crniwny tilmf and kni^Eulixi 
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tjnce) .ind fin, illy is acctimiiKKJdtt'd and lr.insfnmi«^ by 

its new uses in a new puinl in hme nnd place/' 

In this manner, Canada's cunte^it j^ave rise lu leminist 
W'urks that bf>th accepted and resisted "foreign" theory 
and influences, neither rejecting the new- strategies evi- 
deni in films pr^niuct^j in Ihis '"Iheorelical interlude", 
nor unabashcsJly embracing them. The rt‘as 4 >ns kn this 
aa' largely institutional idei>logicaL and again, histuri- 
cal- Unlike their British mtxiels, Canada'^ filn^ institu- 
tions, such as the N FB or I he CBC^ are not generally 
interested in films that push the btmndaric's of normative 
dm^umentary ti>rm. Nor does Canada benefit fnm such 
forward- Uxrking institutions as Ihe BKl or Channel Four. 
In spile ol such c^bstacles, hybrid feminist dixtimentaries 
were and are product^d that bt>lh evplt^re issues and are 
formally engaging, [nstitutions, like the Canada Council, 
have had lo accommodate and support what Peter 
Woolen has aptly named "films with no passp€>rts“ 

In hindsight^ the radical merits of self-reflexivity evi- 
dent in critiques of realism promulgattN;i bv feminist film 
thtMry were not largely ado pil'd in feminist diHTumen- 
taries of the late 70's and HtTs C:i\en the dearth of liKal 
theixetical debate at thal time, it is doubtful thal this lack 
of interest was due to a wilUsi disK'lief in the inherent 
political nature of fonmal eKpcTimenlation. 1 believe this 
wariness stemmed fn>m a consideralion of issues which 
were activated in relation to qui'stions of audience — a 
Concern thal stems from the Canadian diKumentary's 
double legacy in the Griersonian tradition and the 
w omen's mm ement. In the end, ihe contradictory pull of 
our Griersimian k'gacy — the w4l] towards resptmsibility 
instead of passion — kept us fn>m abandoning the social 
and forging a practice lhat I believe, is unique lo this 
lixalily. The results are uncanny films, comple^ly situat- 
ed imbrications that offer both a libidinal and a political 
engagemeni, btith social eitiperience and the pleasures of 
special orsh ip. They offer alternatives that provide an 
unprecedented nexus, combining fact and fiction, but ni>l 
imposing a residution. As such Ihese films hW neither 
avant-garde nor realist, embtxlying a situated, but pix-l- 
ic, knowledge that negoliales the InK-lween. Thrix' films 
under examination, Kay Armalage S;vril Bod\^ C1M79S, 
Brenda Longfellow's Our Murtliitt (1^88), and Midi 
Onodera's Oisphicnf View will offer three 

paradigms for examining the feminist hybrid documen- 
tary. The films selected here for discussion, do not, of 
course, represent the breadth of Canadian feminist dtxu- 
mentaiy^ practice: the works, however, do offer a range 
of strategies specific lo the hybrid category. To consider 
more works in detail wxiuld be K^yond the scope of this 
article. 

Although dissimilar stylistically, these works do sharx' 
some defining characteristics of the subgenre, specificaL 
ly mtxJes of address. All three films utilize the first per- 
si>n, though this is not an authorial 'F used in the usual 
dtKTumentarx' sense as an informational conduit to con- 


stitute narratorial authority. Instead, a voice in these 
instances negotiates a double-txJgcd function — part nar- 
rator, part scxial actor — which suggests inleriority or 
subjectivity. In addition, all three w^omen w^ho authored 
these films situate themselves^ bodily, lo varying 
degrees, w^ithin the frame. In this way st‘lf<orporealily 
functions in both a specific — the individuated bixly 
and/or voice of the individual imaginarv^ of the film- 
maker and a generalized status, representing female- 
ness as a ti>tality- Jn other words, a bii>graphical 'F sug- 
gests a '^w^omanliness"^, but does not, at the same lime, 
speak for a collectivity. 

Kay Armatage kick-started this practice with her 1^74 
short Sfvui In fift^m precise shots the film eciv 

numically and evwa lively gives voice to multiple view's 
of various women's experience of abtiftion, as testimony. 
And voice, Bodif's primary mtide of address, is its 
structural lynch pin. A rhythmic, almi>st breathless, rush 
ol female voices conjoin — in a sometimes staccato, 
S4Jmetimes lyrical manner — to give various <and often 
cont rad ic lory J ruminations on their lived experience. 
Although these cnxss-cut, sound-Uxiptxf voices are no-n- 
synchronous and mostly disembodied (rarely are w’e 
offered the opportunity to directlv match a vi>ice to an 
image of a woman, yet there are conceptual links), 

adroitly eschews its normalizisJ effects, distance 
and i^fbjoctivity, in its application to documeniarv prac- 
tice. How^ does it do this? The film's insistence on the 
corpe^rea] is almi^st visceral: cU>se-ups of the female form 
recur, at the opening and closing in particular, and there 
are intermittent shots of torstJS through prisms that are 
tKith richly textured and sensuaL Bihiy uses the cin- 
ematic apparatus — a combination of minimalist visuals 
and a polyphonous voice track — lo reprt^^nt interit>ri- 
ty. The effect is purely ptxtic. 

Although we ne\er see the women whteie voices are 
heard on the soundtrack, their presimce is made manifest 
through various contextual d evict's. Their vt^ices w'eave 
narrative backdrops lo a voice, an "I" w hose "‘story" 
emerges as dominant: her narrative is afforded privi- 
leged identificalorx^ mtiments^ when an image or ambi- 
ent st>und^ for example "gnmnds'' or connetls with her 
w'ords- Throughout, these anchoring iitKla] pt^ints con- 
cretize meaning and thus create the film's logical 
through-line. To offer but a few examples: we see a 
ck>se-up of a woman's hands (the filmmaker's) flipping 
through the pages of a diary, we hear, among other frag- 
ments of dialogue which relate individual discoveries iif 
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prej;ndncy^ "I kept turning the p^sge^i back and forth 
counting the weeks" and we hear her voice soHly 
counting. In a similar set up in the shol ibal tollows^ 
her voice again emerges oul ot the panoply ot voice 
fragments, ''every night atter work fi>r I he next threi' 
weeks I sat a! my kitchen lable teeling my body 
changing"'. Throughout, I his same voice functions as 
both a participant and cummentHttor„ m^iving in and 
oul of I he film's narrative space, and Ksromes a narra- 
tor, offering the hard facts of bringing up children in 
an unequitable stKiety. In this w^ay facts such as "4^) 
per cent of Canada's children are now^ raiscxJ in single 
pvirent families. Day care is expc^nsive and there isn't 
enough of it" stem lo motivate the voice to next say 
*'helli^” and the woman lo reach for the ph<ine with 
the next line followiriig with some more cold hard 
tacts "all social services are being eroded^ the pay 
scale ditlerenlial betvi'een men's and women's salaries 
is increasing, not decreasing, suppt>rt system.s genef- 
attxi by the w^t^men's movement are struggling”. 

The basic "movement" of the film, how^ever, is I he 
discovery of her pregnancy, the abtTrtii>n (which Is 
elliptically suggested, of course, given the lyrical 
nature of the film) and the feelings land realities) 
experienced afterwards. The various "voict-offs” sup- 
pi>rt this main rr.ovement by offering additional com- 
mentarv'. As mentioned, tlu^' voiced st^melirne^ con- 
tnidict one another. This is especially applicable to 
memories of the abortion itself. Over the image of 
black leader, articulations run fri>m "I don't rememln'r 
much at all, no memory” to "it was quite an incredible 
expi'rience''. Through such means, the playing off of 
memory and faclicity, the suggestii^n of a female total- 
ity is suggested, but it is suggested Ihrough differ- 
ence, through a stubb^im refusal to synthesize inter- 
pretalion or facts abiTut the experience^ Spettk fiot/y 
accounks for differences of interpretation within a col- 
lective frame and incorporates a number c>f voices 
without iully assimilating them. Voices blend into a 
polyvalence, spt^aking around and to the issue, but 
side-stepping the trap of ''speaking for." And this is 
accomplished in a l1uid, vivid, sensuous style, a style 
that engages with negative aesthetics, hut canni^t in 
any manner K* given the charge i>t anli-pleasumt**. 

Similarly^ Oijr Miirffyii engages with negative aes- 
thetics; it pushes the limits of diK^umentary forrri and 
utilizes multivalent voices, the circling and de-cen- 
tering of a historical personage^ Marilyn tk'll, (I he 17 
year old w^ho, in "swam” the distance, a 

record-breaking swim from Youngstown U-S-A- lo 
Toriinto^ after being refused to swim in a competi- 
tion with Florence Chadwick^ an American con- 
tender) but the film is additionalty rich in visual 
pleasure. Two representative icons, our Marilyn and 
their Marilyn ( America's Marilyn Monrm") are play- 
fully juxtapiised, cmphasl/Ing the two nations' dif- 
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ferent mythical const mctions. 

Like Speak Bedy/, Oui' Mardyti's experiments with 
mixlfs of address have preeminence, speaking around 
Marilyn Bell, but not directly addressing her, therefoie 
not assigning her a fixed designation in Canadian hiskt- 
ry- With Our Marilyn, however, the weight of history and 
draw of myth pull against the demands and delights of 
narrative, and it is in this to-ing and fru-ing, this dialogic 
relationship between these elements that the film derives 
its strength and ils uniqueness. Synthesis is unavoidably 
detained here, hut individual in^brications inform and 
complt^ttient iine another. 

The idea of Marilyn Bell, and the historical even! 
itself, are re-constructed through a variety of techniques 
On the one hand, a mix of "official" disexmrses of infor- 
mation, variou.s media representations, such as newspa- 
per headlines, ptrpular songs of the times, “authentic" 
radio broadcasts, and archival newsreel fmtage offer 
authorial sources On the other hand, the manner in 
which a sense of a past self is evoked, in the re-presenta- 
tion of a historical figure, wildly pulls away from the 
effects of these documentary conventions. For the third 
Marilyn, the "I" of I he piece, is the fabricated narrator of 
the film. As investigative agent, she btrth historically sit- 
uates Marilyn Bell's swim through her memory and pnv 
vides the film s through-linei all the elements pass 
through her, Marilyn, the narrator, begins W'ith "I w'as 
named after her..." 

Marilyn, I kept all of your clippings, follow'ed all of 
your successes. There were always two pictures on 
my wall — you and the other Marilyn, their Marilyn. 
Somehow these two images kept merging in my 
mind, your body against the flag, ad mare unifue ad 
mart hers against the reil satin sheet of a Plaifhv^ cen- 
trefold. Growing up betW'een your bodies 1 could 
never decide what was the difference. I'm trying to 
remember.,. 

The film Ccfncludes with "These images tracing memory 
through my own history, your betdies always moving 
before me. Gniwing up between your bodies, never one 
without the other," 

Marilyn Bell's subjectivity, or a lev'cl of further interi- 
ority (another"!" > is achiev^ through the re-enactment 
of the swim (with Longfellow herself in the water) 
Marilyn is bodily re-placed in film's perpetual present; 
we experience the middle of the swim through optical 
printing. This distending technique lusciously extends 
the "middle distance." Versimilitude, or a sense of 
"being there" with Marilyn is further enhanced by the 
sound <if her panting or the counting or (ho humming t>f 
"O Canada." Ambient sounds, such as the semnd of a fog 
horn or her coach Gus Rider’s voice egging her on, cou- 
pled with banners of "hang in there Marilyn" further 
identifies the viewer with her struggle against the ele- 


ment.s, and gives a semse of embodied history. 

In this way, narrative negotiates the space betwet'n 
the two Marilyns, kix'ps it fluid, swinging fx'tween the 
mythic and the historical. The myths are lovingly sent 
up, de-stabili;fed, but imbued with a sense of nostalgia 
This sense parallels the narrators; like her, we back 
at ourselvt'S and smile at our unsophistication. Vet the 
manner in which the "story " is re told, through both 
public and private memories, fa ci Mates such parallelisms. 
This lack of synthesis betwet'n these' elements ket‘i’‘s the 
film engaging. 

Like Speak ftetfy and Oitf Rufy, Midi OninJ era's The 
Diapheed UiWe utilizes first persttn narration to invoke a 
double- voiced discourst'. The Dkphuvd Vint\ however, 
lies more in the tradition of the es^iy or diary tradition, 
for Onodera plays the "f" of the film, Onodera, as stvia! 
actiir, retriev'es a histtirv lesson" that has been sup- 
presss'd due to the silencing effects ttf raci.snv And the 
"doubleness" here is representative tif diffeix'nces of lan- 
guage, of japanese culture, of being two Ihings at t>nce, 
as V%,E.B. OuBttis articulated in reference to African 
Americans. Onodera puts herself "out I here", through 
her examination of her own relationships with her 
grandmother and mother, Onodera explores and 
altempts to understand her own identity. (Although thi.s 
description could inilially read like the "finding oneself", 
consciousness-raising typt‘ ot film prevalem in I he 
s, Thi' V inr d nol i n any wa v resem hte the 

sometimes rambling^ inward^kniking perspective of 
tho^ie times.) Cltniiderti s til ms is a highly conceivL'd con- 
cepluai work, rni\ing |H'rtormaiiee, evtxative stiund and 
image relationships, and an xina lysis of the s^X'ial eventSH 
stereotypes, and cultural specilieities ihat shaped 
Japanese^ North Americans. Although Onodera and her 
family are participants with their persr^nal histories mak- 
ing up the raw material of the film, there is no stms^* that 
there the film intends a realist depict km. 

Part oral history, part minimalist expression. The 
Dhpkctti Vieje sucewds by grafting several identities 
together; Clnodera finds identity through differtmee. J.ike 
and Oiir A1iirj/y^t.r OntxleraS film uses memo- 
ry' to filter the information; she "makes up the past for 
you", to fill in the silence. VVe stv images through her 
voice "OiKidera'' within the film investigates the mean^ 
tng of the photographs, the questions oi identity, then 
pt>ses those questions to her grandmother in |X»rs*>n. 

All three of thesc^ films adopt an experimental ptily- 
phonic strategy^ intended to oppose dominant forms of 
representation, and addri^ss the cinematic appxiratus and 
its idetuliigical inscription With The View we 

witnt'ss a return to a more grounded, pt^rstmal rc^fertrit, 
but a return with a difference. The current prev alence of 
films like Oiu^dera s, from Ciimmunities previously 
unheard from in Canadian feminist filmmaking, can 
only disn.ipt former prescTiptions and shift the terms oi 
debate. 
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Regarding Men 

DISEASE AND AFFLICTION IN 
CONTEMPORARY MALE MELODRAMA 


WhiW mjinslrcam 

films such as Thrlntii and lAHiise 
and /jjny/f fnvr hdve invitud ml- 
ical readings and elicited responses demanding the public 
artimlahon uf political posllion^, many of ihe seemingly apo- 
litical meUxiramas releast^l around the same timen such as 
Mike Nichols^ Rf^strdrrf^ Hvrjryj Raiida Maine's" Tite Doctor, 
and Joel Schumacher's Dyjiry are in fact no less 

engage^t with questions ot ideology and political practice 
Indeed, ihe mekidrama itsi'lf has long been recognized as a 
sfcnre in which the sphere of the perMinai {the family!^ lends 
itself as a site for the dramati/ation of political conflicts. 
Further, as Th-t^mas Elsaesser has argued, it is a form w^hich 
tends to emerge dunng 'peritNjs of iriieiVH^ sticial and ideo- 
h^ieal crisis."'’^ The melodramas thal w'e are conCt'rtitd with, 
then, partici^xiie in a larger sEruggle oier the representalkm 
of Issues central to Ihe w'omi'fl's muvemenl. especially in rela- 
tion precisely how such issuers are i3isp]4lci:*d by represi^nta* 
tionsof masculinity in popular culture 

I. 'Tall** K»l Ekiend and Vury Clbw-rv^UbiFi'* fhr Family Mi-lislrjnur 
JrFTrriiii<»Ts I ifr- iW r tfm dJfi fd 
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If an action film such as T/iefprLj 
iiwd iouisr foregrounds feminine 
refusal and resistance^ masculine 
anxiety specifically asstKiated w^ith thi' Itwsiif ptiwcr has been 
inUtnatized In ihe proliferation of male-centeri'd meliKiramas 
released ovt-r I his pasi summer w^hich concentrate spedfically 
upon illnesses and afflictions visited up>n men both narra- 
tively and as metaphor. FeminisI criticism has been able to 
appropriate the woman -eenlered melodrama by isolating the 
repressed A oice of feminine desire and rage in the reading of 
certain lilms^ but this rt'cenl configuration of the maleHren- 
lered melixlrama, though it purports lo renovalf masculinity, 
w'ith few exceptii^ns resitores and retrenches w^hile, patriarchal 
v'alkies 

Recently, Ihe male melodrama has shifted away from the 
stralegk's thal emerged in the melodrama of the lale lyTOs 
and early l*JhfK (Krjiner I's. Kramer, Thr Champ, TtfWc far Five, 
Ordtmuy Ptvpk) Indeed, Keagan-era family melodramas 
relTceted male am^iety and resentment o^-er gains made by the 
women's movemenl either as simple w^ish-fulfillftient, by 
excluding women or abolishing ihem from the narrahve, or 
by pri'senting them as coldly repressive figures resptmsible 
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for ar^ ovi^i^ll di:!^iiite^ratinn of fhv lamily a result, the cin- 
ematic mother of the early Hfb is ^almost always an o|Jt^ilJeTH 
destructive at worst and superfluous at best ."2 |ji 
meliKi ra m as of the late and earlv hiiwevern women 
are once aj^ain detained essential to thi' suiA'ivaL of the lamilVr 
and thiMJj^h their abstilu to exclusion S4?ems no k>n)>ef warranl- 
ed„ their concerns remain strictly marj^irLjli/ed- Both 
Rf^ardirt^ Hvttrv and The Doctor beji^in with the st^mewhat 
mt^re familiar or reai^nij^ahle n^^presentation of the male pro- 
tagonist as repressive, manipulative^ and uncaring towards 
his family. Illness nr injury' is the supervening event fquite 
often the event that cjpens or precedes the narrative and thus 
defines its concerns! thal radically allers his character and 
impi.‘ls him to reassess and eventually to repair his detN,iri^>rat- 
ed family tfi-s wile recogni/es this new coming to CLmsdous- 
ness as a fullil Invent of her owm desire and thm-after lovally 
supporLs his ev'cry effort at what ls nt>w a spiritual as w'eli as 
a physical convalescence- In this w^ay the narrative is struc- 
turetl to allow' the male suh^H-i to recognize failings vi'ilhin 
himself pre-emptively, as a means of foit'^lalling anv furthtT 
demands or resistance by w’omen. I^cyariifpi^c fcpr 

instance, recognizes the need for a radical change in mas- 
culinity — it noi'ds a shot in the arm for ihereaNputsl — hut in 
terms of a textual strategy Henry' Turner's wound is actual I v 
self-inflicted, a painfully ntvessary iruKulation against any 
subsis^uent redistribution ot ptm^er. 

Both R^artim^ Uoiry and Tljc Omfi-pf 
demonstrate that a shift in values not 
only benefits the henVs family but also 
ensures his own personal Eiheralion. 

This ’^liberation/ however, is discov- 
ered as a la ten I inntxx?nce w^hose reinsti- 
hition cov^erlly demands the undivided 
attention and deviPtion of women and 
children, presumes in ethmaty sympa- 
thetic spill tual suppHiri, and elicits will- 
ing sacrifices frtim a cipmpliant working 
class. In thii^i way the melodrama of 
male affliction tends to regiment and 
mobiti/e otherness unproblemalicaltv in 
terms of narcissistic masculine need. 

Both of these' particular films are oflen 
conveniently categorized as crisis-of- 
ctvnscience films offering a positive, or 
at least a sympthet ic, response lo^ femi- 
nism by pleading for a kinder and gen- 
tler masculinity. Vet at the same lime 
they paradoxically ^iuggest that mas- 
culinity can K' effectively ameliorated 
only through impirment. Indeed, bcpur- 
geois criticism w^hich lends to reefer to 
the "feminization'’' of the contemporary' 
male hero in these situations ulhniately equati's the feminine 
to a pradigm of the castrated male; these meltxlramas prt‘- 
sent only a negative feminization, and since ihe feminine 
not exist anywhere within them as a pi::»sitive we are 

2. 13* vi' Krhr, 'The Nrw Mjk? Mi?U.xJTJinj/ ftim Apnl p -ki 
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required to Identity si,>lely w'lth the reconstnu-lion of the male 
subject. 

I>i.si‘ah 4 «^ and affliction are, of eourse, enduring features of 
the mekvlrarna, although much dt^pends on whc> is sick, the 
nature of their illness, and the conflicts which arise as a result 

such aftliclion if the film is lo offer moments of resi.siance 
or ambivalence in relation lo norma lixe values. (For example, 
the most pressing health crisis in recent memory., ironically 
enough, rarely figures in mainstream male melodramas, 
mainly becan.i^e AIDS and AlDS-relaled illness cannot ho 
divoreexJ (nm explicil political issues concerning sexuality, 
hi>moph4.7bia. ixfucation^ and the allocation of research funds 
and health care restiurct^-l Pam Cook suggi'sts that in Ihe 
woman -centered melodrama the heroine's "desire is often 
presemUxj as a symptom... her btidy becomes an enigma., a 
riddle to be read for ils ^ymph^ms rather than an object of 
eRitic contemplaiion."^ As a result, films such as Gcnilding's 
V^icMry {14,1^)^ ur Sink's Mflywi/pcflit CJf^sinpi (1MS4) prci- 
vide momtTits of resistance to masculine interventkpn, if only 
temporarily, by problem a tizing Ihe feminine body as an 
ohgx:t of desire. In recent mekxirarnas such as Dad, <fpi ihe 
fourih of /wJy, .AtixiiU'PUilgs, f?rgwrdjpi^^ Uettry, and The Ooefor., 
the ppwii' tH)dy is foregrounded: afflicted and desex ualized, its 
rt-shvration becomes the unifying strategy of the narrative, its 
teleology. The paradigm of the reunified body not only 
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th^> tunildmcnld] ■^iriris-.isHc di'sircs i>( the tej«l, hui 

dlw repn-sses ihi- rtvir such t-mphnsis tin cer|Htn>dl unity is 
■ntend«tl to t>hstMri‘. This is iu»t so much I lit* fear of a vidc-nf 
feminine transgression, but rather the fear of an overt rneng- 
nition <if a moie thonfughgoing crisis of nwk* authonty. 

This LS not to suggiM that the- male melodrama and the sub 
seque-nt deploymeni of male affliction in film is intrinsically 
reactionary Cerlain melodramas mav, indeed, be "read 
against the grain" in ordrT to reveal disruptions and conflicts 
in the narrative that undermine the efficacy of the lamilv- 
Nichi>las Ray's ffryscr TIwh f ifr (19-ihi pri'svnts the family as 
curative at I he level of the narralive,< yet the rather abrupt 
luppy ending doi-s little to reconcile the conflicts dramafi/ed 
hy the father's illness, an illmvi manifested as an obsessive 
behaviour ihaf culminates in a murderous rampage against 
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bis famdy Tlwri Ufe, in this sense, is a forerunner of 

Kubnek's Tljr Sffiw% as a horrific indictment both of pafriar- 
chai values and of the family as a repressive institution. 
Nevertheless, the current trend in the male disease^ melodra- 
ma is to reinforce the family's curative powers and to recycle 
"bad fathers" into "good fathers " Indet-d, rc-cent cinematic 
afflictions go so far as to suggest that there are no bad fathers 
after ail, just bad values. While the overall trend is reac* 
lionary, there are importanl distinctions 
to be made between these films: a film 
such as Gary David Goldberg s Dad 
does use disease as a means of 
reassening patriarchal values without 
qualification, but Robert M, Young's 
DOfffiric* tfiid Eugrne (Iftthf refuses to 
present cither the family or the father 
unproblemaiicalJy. Hven fii^nfiifg ffmry 
presents a tacit redistribution of power 
to the extent that Sarah Turner fAnnette 
Beningl must become an independent 
economic entity as a result of dumeshc 
tragedy. 

Since the primary feature of so many 
of these films is their concentration on 
the tragedy of the afflicted male bcuiy 
and the deploy numf of pathos around a 
masculinity rendered suddenly poiver- 
lesss, such meloUrama.s abound in figura- 
tive representations of castration mani- 
fested either as the disease itself, as a 
specific medical prexedure, or as the 
rcldiions of power and submission that 
pertain to in.stitutionalized clinical prac- 
tices.^ Illness as castration, as a primal 
Iraumatic inumeni, is often signified in these films as a sud- 
den loss or disruption of speech. Thf Doctor focu-ses specifical- 
ly uptm the loss uf voiw, and R^rdiwg Hinn, emphasi/i^ an 
agonising rehabilitation from aphasia. In Penny Marshall's 
Aiivh'iihigs <19<J0h a virtual lifetime cd catatonia is poignantly 
signalled by lexica] dysfunction, and Jim Sheridan's My Ufi 
(1 WW) emirtionalJy dramali/i>s the emergence of Christy's 
"voice" as he painsuyngly writes the word "mother ~ Thus, 
each of these films eventually deals to a greater or lesser 
extmt with the re-empowerment of masculinity in terms of 
resuming or mastenng the power of speech or writing The 
tempora rily voiceless Jack Mackee I William Hurt I, for 
insiance, bullies his wife into acknowledging his need for her 
by determinedly writing his demand for attention. Yet 
Haines’ first feature, Chi/drcFi of a Lesser God (PJatsi, evidences 
a cnictal diffmnee in the traditional deployment of male and 
female affliction on precisely this point; the deaf heroine, 
Sirah IMariee Mat! in I, refuses lo kam to speak, and the cen 
tral conflict involves her resLstance to the masculine interven- 
tion ot John lA-eds f William Hurt!, her leacher/ lover 
Male-centered "disease " melodramas are often divisible by 
their use of a coincidentally punitive affliclion which results 
in redemptive effects and insights ftittm on the Fourth of Jufv, 

The 0,vf[Pr>, and the more traditional deployment of a irans- 
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t'vpn-ssts the fg?idcinl^''nl4l n,ireissis!ic dL*sin?s of the tesit, bul 
illw rupres^ies the fear such emphdsis im ctir|si>i\Ml imhy in 
Entended !o nhscure. Tliis is nuf in^ich the tear d iiiulent 
Ermiiiine tr.insj;n'SHitinr but rather the fear of an overt rea>j^- 
nttum iPt a mon^ thurou|h'h| 4 inn^ ensis of male authority . 

This is nol to sujiyi’t^si ihbii the male melodrama and the sub- 
sequent deploy mi^Jit of male affliction in film is intnnsicjlly 
reaetiipnary. Certain melodramas may- indeed, be "'read 
against the ^rain" in t^rder to reveal disruptions and eontliets 
in the narrative that undermine the efficacy of the family 
Nichiilas Ray's Jhut Utv prc^stmls the family as 

curative at the level oi the narraliveH'* yel the rather abrupt 
KiSppy ending dtut^s little to rtstmeile the etpriflicts dramatized 
by I he fa I her' s illness, an iltnL'ss manifested as an obsessive 
behaviour that culm mates in a murderous rampage against 
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his family. Bf^r Than Liff^ in this sense,, is a forerunner of 
Kubrick's The Shmin^ as a horrific indictment Unh of pathap 
chal vatues and of the family as a repressive insiituiion. 
NeveTthelessH the Current trend in the male disease mekMira- 
ma is to reinforce the family's curabve ptnvers and to recycle 
■“bad fathers" into "gtnxl fathers." Indeedn recent cinematic 
afflictit^ns go *i,> far as to suggest that there are no bad fathers 
after alC iust bad values- While the overall trend is rear- 
tionary, there are important distinctioas 
to be made bciwetm these films: a film 
such as Gary David Goldberg's Dad 
does use disease as a means of 
reasserting patriarchal values vvilhout 
qualification^ but Robert M, Young's 
Dnmim'ck and Eugene tl98K) refuses to 
present either the family or the father 
unproblemalically. hven Regarding Ht'tny 
presents a tacit redistribution of power 
to the CTdent that Sarah Turner I Annette 
Ekmingi must become an independent 
economic entity a.s a result of domc~stic 
I raged y. 

Since the primary feature of so many 
of these films is their concentration on 
the tragedy of the afflicted male body 
and the deployment tif pathos amund a 
masculinity rendered suddenly pi;.pwer- 
lessn such meli^ramas abiyuntd in figura- 
tive represtmtations i>f castration mani- 
fested either as the disease itself, as a 
specific medical procedure^ or as the 
relations of pt^wer and submission that 
pi,Ttain to inslituiionalized clinical prac- 
tices-^ Illness as castration, as a primal 
iraumatic moment, is {^ften signified m these films as a sud^ 
den k>ss or disruption of speech. Tfte Du:fi.idf kicuses specifical- 
ly uptm I he tiws of voice, and ffnrry emphasizes an 

agoniziing rehabilitation fmm aphasia. In Penny MarshalPs 
Auuiterihiys (P^), a virtual lifetime of catatonia is poignarLtly 
signalled by lexical dysfunction, and Jim Sheridan's My Left 
l-ocPt (1^9) emcHionally dramatizes the emergence of Christy's 
'^vtiicv"' as he painstakingly wntes the word "mother.^ Thus, 
each of these films eventually deals to a greater or jesser 
extent with the re-empoweiment of masculinity in lerms of 
resuming or mastefing the power of speech or wnting. The 
temporarily voiceless Jack Mackee I William Hurt ), for 
instance, bullies his wife into acknowli^dging his need ftir her 
by determinedly w^riting his demand for attention. Yet 
Haines' first feature, Cff iyirj* tijf a Lrsser Ged (1986)^ evidences 
a crucial difference in the traditional deployment of male and 
female affliction on precisely this point: the deaf heroine, 
Sarah IMarlei- Mat link tiff Uses to learn to speak, and ihe cen- 
tral etmflkl invoh^es her resistance to the masculine interven- 
tion of John Leeds [WYltiam Hurt], her teaetH^r/lover- 

Male-centered ''dLsea-se" melodramas are often divisible by 
their use i^f a aWnddentally puniti^^e affliction is^hich results 
in redemptive effects and insights iBorn on f/V' Tour/ If of /fify, 
Dtx'forJ, and the more traditional deployment of a trans- 
figuring affltction (Bain Man^ Auxakcninysl. A film such as 
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Umry. hi>wevi.^r, frum ulemunts of btilh a>n- 

vciitit>ri.s. In LtxinfirJ | Robert De Niml is jn 

insiocenl visited not tmly wi[h UirmL^nls tar beyond his 
dfwrving, but turther and perhaps more imp'^rtantlyH the 
very nature and inlerisiEy ot his condition conters upon him 
the authorilalive status lyt an innate knowledj^e. The atflicli^d 
male is substi|uently able to instrucl and educate on I he ri^hl- 
nessi^f normative valut?Sr stsmetimes merely by bein^ posit^tt 
as an emblem ot their i^'^orlh. In the child- man 

instructs in the ‘'basic truths " concerning; lamily, love and 
work. lAs,mard toresees and facilitates I he implicYl helerctsev- 
oal union between Dr. Saver IRobin VVilliamsJ and Nurse 
Costello fjulie Kavnerl, he assures Faula I Penelope Ann 
Ml Her I that her stfokc‘-vi£.iirrL tather reo.^j;ni/t‘s her demotion, 
and fiitally inspires Dr. Saver to sermonize on "‘forgolten val- 
ue's'' to a con|;re^ation of wealthy hospital patri^ns.*’ 

In harry Levinson's Riuii Mnn (1SH8L Ravmond Babbitt 
I Dustin Hoffman] is similarly enfKmered by affliclion. his 
autism confers upon him uncanny pi^w-ers of calculation 
which thmuj^hout the film enforce and signify his olhc^mt^is, 
an <>thernc*ss thal simultaneously parlaki-s of the mvstifvin^ 
banality of ritual and n^pt'^tition. V%^hjle his brother Charlie 
|Tom Cruise] ohM^ssi^'ely debati.^ with other characlers ovt^r 
the relativ e value of obpecis and peiiple, what finally ptovt^ Uy 


be of definitive value is the restoration of the Biibbilt family. 
Nl>ni^hek^s, Raym^md prov es to be the key lo the tamily his- 
tory: he is the "rain man" Charlie's earlier con.scit^usness 
and represents a dimly recollected afleetivity w hich links him 
with the maternal? Vet Raymond is mort^ purely emblematic 


b. TIh.- juthiiaify inf ■hlk h kFWm'iii,|- ifbu'kf tn' ‘^IntEly amtroJUsI in 
pri.vb*'ly hivauf*' M Iht- pmurr t-A EIh- iirMHEj|4i£ir The m<ibt inEcTi.'M i nj; ■^v- 
i.>f tih'' iilm l^mpfcirJ^s ^tsI liw iyfll'dii?EiL'rimintin(sn. 

The 113m rapidly Iran^EnkirriN tiim jntch a raJiiral di'nij|^i!^Mi' irrespcmMlhl y 
advhS.'ann]i; I he valuta el t'N>k»fnL'v», withm Eh^ him mlv I he 

irk'n.u^in}; psyethk^tf- iMn hv I -IX II’ A. Only U'^marU x 

nifnplKity in thL" cliniciil pr^sxsJure tkf fesrtkrdLni* .aikJ lilmih^ Elk- 
irf iiwn dtiiTUkTHiilmn him Eu hir^i pre\‘k»ij^ vEalu^ alilktnJ 

intkkTTii 

7. Thi- nr^iLiriinen H himfely ^ aluc^ is impliot in Ihk^ vt^ry jcl uE Fi.k'j]lm^ 
Eht-ni. t hwirhi' ix-membeT^ it he ^incc with hiM bhrftkt JtsJ .iI^p 

Eeai hi^ R^ymtmd In dam e I be ^sf mekkJ rama, Ikifihi a "^ys- 

Eem uE pu nelLi.itkPn'' 74* whuh w ymrl lA a larje^er sehimie til 

artieuliilhin, and m |E iPtlim v.i.iTi'* partiCialjirly rdaksJ Ehe 

nvolloiitkkn iif valyr In Vnas^y. VnUit Mjuiifiednl ust- of the 

MkTS "All tkE Me" [hw Jl-jJ mLiEherS EaviFurtEe> In manipulidle iiikJ “islu 
eale" I hlarv Irv AriwJc^'Pirif^^ aikJ pw E^ i'cHirfh of luiy. a Kiamr tkiLMifneH 
symKihc nf Eruslrjted dei^ire rjula'^ dance wllh l.i'imard calm^ the 
iTXTnnrN nl his tsxly' nb-rrrkmtinly. arkJ RimV drunkett danti- -iL-^p k'nipha- 
'n/i^ a isMUEi^mi f*4‘n»ie4i+ Uiss In iArminjcA tittA F.Hjfmi', Eksmi nick's daike 
with Elk' prii^Eilute delrrs hss secual iniliatkin, whik |ai’k dark:!- 

in Elk' de*k'n wiEh )um' t-lhs u. pre-.urnjNy im^anE kn ci4i*twaEp hi.^ spiritual 


Ductin Haffman and Tcun Cruise in harry IrviiiMiii'^ RaiH 
Van II rrcal^ctad affectivity ai a link ta Ihe fnatemal. 
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than Lix>ruirt3 [.irwi:; lbt^U[h^K Kl- is himM^lf incapable ol artiiru- 
lilting Ibe honw truths ihi^i art* (ht* idt'^^ki^ical coiKeiTk of the 
film, as an iphiecl of contemplation he demonstrates their 
t*ssential imptirtaoce and effectively galvanizes Charlie to 
I he reeonsi ruction of his family. V%'hal is potentially 
subversive atnmt Ram Maj-; is the tTctvnl tts which Raymond 
etfecti\ely represents, in psychoanalytic termsH the imaginary' 
stene of idetilificatitm with ihe abseni mother, even though 
the film's overt purp<pse M'ems to be* to reiterate patriarchal 
values through Charlie, Indeed, it is Raymond's otherness 
that prevails more convincingly at the end of the film: the 
family cannot cure Kaymiind, and though it is implied that 


Raymond does, on the cemtrary, cure Charlie of mis- valuing 
the paternal hmtage* Raymond himself provt*** unassimilahk* 
at the Itn el of symN^lic meaning or value. 

DiwlorjcJt flFipf Ettgew alw amctms two brothers and a fami- 
ly secret, though it is even less ctinvindng in promoting the 
family as curative. Unlike Rtf or Murj, in which the recolletlioo 
ol a traumatic inddeni (Raymond accidenlally burned Charlie 
as a baby) reveals a misunderstwd palriarch worthy of 
posthumous forgiveness tRaymond's banishment by the 
father was meant to pro let I Charlie), OuFFPJwicfr ami Eugettf 
identifies the wUfce of t>omi nick's permanent brain damage 
as a particular crime of the father, tn fact,i the murder 
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Oi^minick ITiiitl Hufcv] dcddiMitAlly v^^itnesses in the film irig- 
^ers the memury i>f the ciipptin^ iittjick by hw own ahu^i^'%' 
father. FurlhiT, the t>f the bifflicted innueent d emblem 
of ni:jrmsSitive values is subvened by the Hlm's persistent tit 
rwit always coherenl) attentkm h> cUss difference. The desire 
of Eugene IRjy Liuttiil to Iranscend his woTkin^^-elass i>n)>ins 
is cv>m plica ted by his admitted financial eyploitatinn of 
E>ifninick who, by virtue of his affliction, is firmly rele|4aft%l 
to the workini^ class in terms oi Kis interests and aspirations. 

The traumatic ehiidh^Hfed moment in these films emphasi/i^ 
not only the primal moment of an innocence bt^trayed, but 
ptisits affliction 1 1 self as a re-presen lat ion of that original 
inmscertce. In Diraiiijcl: the br^Jthers are liberated 

by remembering, in #fcF|/y* Henry TurntT |HaiTiSi>n 

Kivrd] is redeemed by for j^et ling. After Henry's injury, he 
awakens to a blissful non- recognition of his own acts as a 
repressive father and husband. In his fortunate impairment 
he has accessed a state of inmicc-nt origin, a pnonty of being 
and awareni-ss virtually incomprehensible to his pt»ers. In 
AnTflkejfiipys, but for moments of drug-induced psycluisi?i and 
rt'bellion, Leonard Lowe never really matures either psychi- 
cally or sexually beyond the tH>yhrKwJ his post-encephalilic 
coma, ktj^ardmg Ht-nry continues in the 
tradition of Aunkrriinys and f^iir Moi by 
presenting the child -man as the paradigm 
of male corLsciousness^ and like Hur D(*ffor 
it presents the public self of masculine 
endeavour as an errant or unnatural knm 
of a prior, innocent masculinity. By 
appending th*.- luititm and possibility of a 
curative affliction, these films are able u> 
locate what Is wrong in a physical Miurce 
w'ithin an individuaL as if that source 
were not ideological or ideologically 
depU'pyed, Henryk's brain injury effectively 
removes bis will to powder, and w‘hi]e Jack 
Mackee's throat cancer in The fXJclor is 
not a eurati%'e in itself, its presence effects 
the series of simple narratiw^ role rever- 
sals that are meant to ri-iHAale his charac- 
ter. 

fmpt^rtantly, both Henry Turner and 
Jack MacKee cc^nsciously addre^s.s them- 
selves to ct>rrecting and subduing mis- 
placed values rather than advt^aling, on 
the authi^nly of their new insights, a dis- 
ruption of the subsisting i^rder (such as is 
briefly attempted by L.ef>rLard Lowe dur- 
ing his rt^voU against hospital authority). Institutions them- 
selves are not questioned, only the individuals acting w'ilhin 
I hem. The reformed Henry Turner attempts to redress his ear- 
lier unethical practices by eJiposing former colleagues. 
Simplistic Ci>iTeclives are applied in The Dtvhsr as well w^ben a 
reformed Jack MacKee refuses to sup|H>rt Dr. Caplan LMandv 
PalmkinL a colleague and close friend namtd in a malpractice 
suit. Jack's e^fH^fiment on his interns, forcing them to live on 
a iHispilal w'ard, is presented as part of his m^wly enlightened 
pedagftgy rather than the simple eylension of hisauthonty. 

In The Dot for, accession to a prior stale of innocence 


through illness is more oblique sintv jack MacKtv ne\aT truly 
sheds his adult consciousnt‘ss i>r profi~s.sii>ruil aulht^nty. He is 
“'enlighlened/' rK>nelheless and derivn,*s ev\Ti lurlher aulhority 
for his enlightenment from Ibt* example of others, even to iht' 
ex lent of appuiprialmg the pathos and significance their 
suffenng- A fellow paEient, June |Lli/abeth I\Tkins|, bt‘ci>mes 
the chief vehicle and indicator ol Jack's renovation, yel her 
owm death wilhin the film is significanlly less impt^rtant than 
the assurance^ she can tiffer to Jack: in a letter pfi.*sumably 
written on the eve of her death she reassur^'> him thal he not 
only desenes, hu! will unquc^stionably receive Ehe love he 
set'ks. 

In DutL affticli<.m rexvals a form of benign schu^ii^pKrenia in 
Ehe aging father, Jake Trt^mont |Jack lemmonl After recover- 
ing from a shock that left him tempt»rarily catatonic, Jake dis- 
plays a renewed energy and a w^ill to live which is supp4>rted 
by his si>rL and by his grand stm as well. More im|.Hirtant]Vr 
Jake also rex'eals his fantasy of an allernalex idealized family 
at Ehis ptunE. a fantasy that has allow'isJ him to aype for many 
years with ihi^ repression hr prt^umably experiences within 
his t>wii tamily. This fantasy is an extreme lorm of the slates 
of innwence opera hv'e in similar disc^^sx^ melodramas, and 
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lake's very survival depends upon the continuance of a 
repressive delusion that must be supptJfled and amfirmed by 
ihe real tamiJy. In a fit of seeming per^etsity, BeHe 

Tn^mont fUlympia Dgkakisl refuses to comply Her son John 
ITed DansunI subsetfuently convinces her ihai she in fad is 
the cause of lake's misery and that ctimpliance the price she 
mu?^t pay for years of oppression. Like June in Tfic 
Bette's own life-threatening illnesis (at the bepinning of the 
filml is only sipniheant in rektitm to the male character, and 
like U^>riard's mi>ther in Auvkerrin§^, she is summarily dis- 
missed afttT years of careful devotion. 

A similarly blunt prtiiedion of guilt onto the mother is per- 
formed in Oliver Slone's Bn/ir ew fhe fourth of jMfy fl990), a 
film that in its attempt to name and e^pcsse ideology is sub- 
sumed by il. Ron Kofvic (Tom Crui^sel willingly and eagerly 
volunteers for service in Vietnam where he i$ wounded and 
paralysed. Initially the film presents American patriarchal 
values straightforwardly as the underlying cause of misfor- 
tune. However, after Ron's return to his parcnl's homep the 
conflicts that arise (the film is, after alL a family melcudrama) 
reveal less a challenge to male authority than a desire to re- 
establish it when Ron. the inchoate spokesman for the disillu- 
sioned and betrayed sons of the Vietnanri war, turns his wrath 
on his mother. In a violent displacement of blame and guilt, 
the paralysed son hysterically demands that his ineffectual 
father “lell" his motht'T why ideology is to blame for his 
present anguish. Scrutiny is thus shifted away from American 
imperialism and patriarchal law, and settles instead upon the 
repressive and castrating m<,>ther. 

Since the family melodrama is understood to present hour- 
geoLs values as normative, Oyin^ VcuFig effaces the potentially 
divisive cla^s differences il initially posits. Hilary [Julia 
Roberts!, the film's putative working -cla.ss heroine who is 
paid to care for the rich, dying Victor Geddes [Campbell 
restores the decayed Geddes line through a ct^mbina- 
lion of the Curative poweo of bourgeois domesticity and mac- 
rohioiic shopping. Unlike Henry Turner or Jack MacKetv 
Victor seems to have few discemable faults requiring tx^rrec^ 
Hon other than the sexual ambivalence of an effete voy'eurism 
no doubt in need of heterosexual confirmation.'* Indeed^ 
Victor's unabashed objectification of Hilary is presented 
unpripblemalically; the film requires us to identify with Vidor 
and to endorse his puint-of-view as he alternately spies on 
Hilary and searches fur her image in pre-Raphaelite paint- 
ings. Rc^tIs repeats her role as the pretty woman whose ser- 
vices are bought by a wealthy man, and who despite her 
attempts to contractually exclude a sexual rebtiimshipl which 
she insists "is not part of the deal"), ev-itmtually suaumbs to 
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her "naturar role as unpaid lov'er and nurse- 

If Dy;n^ attempts to obscure class issues by subsum- 

ing class difference within the romantic couple. Dad explicitly 
refers gender to class: Jake describes kis wife as a "boss'' and 
himself and a "worker," thereby equating a presumed famil- 
ial imbalance of power with capitalist exploitalion. Indeed^ 
proceeds far beyond the mere obliteration of difference 
between classes that is effected in Tremont fam- 

ily politics are a bizarre inversion of the reality of capitalist 
economic relatitms, and in Ood s fantasy universe of mascu- 
line victimization, it is women who wield ultima ecoiH^mic 
and political power. 

tn the male melodrama of affliction, relations of power and 
submission are made manifest by institutional or clinical situ- 
ations, and are even at times pathetically inverled. 
Monelheless, the concerns and intentions of a hegemonic mas- 
culine ideology that is so firmly rooted in the family often 
prevail. This is now'here nu>re apparent than in the presump- 
tions made upon Ihe working-class or ethnic characters who 
figure so prominently in the hospital drama of the recuperat- 
ing middle-class white male- tn Au-uiccninys the desperate 
mid of Ihe afflicted moves an entire staff to donate their pay- 
checks — Vie are to assume hospital labour to be m such close 
proximity to voluntary charity as to render such abnegation 
an ecoiu^mic pt^ibility, just as w-e are led to expect similar 
and repeated sacrifices to be elicited by the pathos of iHTur- 
geols affliction. The labour as well as the sympathies of ethnic 
and wwking<lass characters are thus equally mobih/ed as 
part of the recuperaHve gestures that emphasize the spectacle 
of such affliction. fAn isolated departure from this pattern 
occurs in Born eii JJie of Jufy when a black hospilal 

worker challenges Ron Kovic cm these same assumptions ) 

UnforlunatelyH the conser>'ati%'e trend of these current films 
is ntrl noticeably refuted by other recenl manifestations of the 
gfnro. Even wo men -centered disease melodramas such as 
Bfflc/ifs and Sieel Vla^nofjds^ which focus on women losing 
other women^ are not necessarily progressive. Yet women- 
centered comedies such as Richard Ben)amin^s Merpnerds 
or even Mike Nichols' PiKlcards Frepfi f/ic <39*m) 
adapt melodramatic elements to a comic resolution and offer 
tentatively subversive moments; both films centre on the 
endurance of mother-daughter relaiionships that neither 
result in loss or separatioor nor depend on a restorative 
father-figure. Though few genuinely subversive moments 
seem to be available in the recent mek>dramas of male afflic- 
tion, Dtppfiipiicil and Em^cpic offers the pcjssibility ftar affection 
between men I hat dex^s not inv’olve a restoration id the father, 
fj^nry isolates moments of ambivalence in Tumer^s 
relati^mship with his daughter, and AuxiLf«ppi^,s hints at the 
subversion of clinical authority in Leonard's abortive rebt‘l- 
lion. Arguably, il seems that the male meltxirama becomes 
increasingly and more successfully subversive as it moves 
towards horror iBig^er Than Uk, Thf Shintng, Tho Btepfath^y 
Rob Reiner's Mi.vry, in fact offers a horrific pan»dy of the clin- 
ical rehabilitation of the male subject; while The Ekxior and 
Rf^tfrdin,^ fknry end with the male hero cured, rencivated, 
and restored, and with the feminine safely contained, Misery's 
crippled hero remains eser watchful against a relapse, a 
retunri of unappropriable feminine desire. 
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